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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages are designed for the higher 
classes of schools, and the younger part of the 
students in our Universities. My object has been 
to give learners a clear, connected, and, to a 
certain extent at least, systematick knowledge of 
the powers of the several Greek tenses,—a sub- 
ject, notwithstanding its importance, very likely, 
from certain deficiencies in the verbal forms of 
our own language, to be more or less overlooked. 
With regard to the method employed, it should 
be borne in mind that the form of delivery best 
adapted for teaching any doctrine, is not the 
same with that most convenient for the mere 
statement and preservation thereof. I cannot think 
that, with reference to this purpose of teaching, I 
shall seem either to have given too many ex- 
amples, or to have repeated too frequently the 
doctrines which they are intended to illustrate. 
No one who has been engaged in tuition, and 
but very few, I imagine, who have paid any at- 
tention to the steps of their own intellectual pro- 
gress, can be unaware of how little practical 
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avail, for the most part, knowledge is, until it 
has grown into familiarity by varied forms of re- 
petition and renewal. The mind of man, it has 
been well observed, will not, any more than his 
body, thrive upon concentrated nutriment. 

The usage of ἄν is closely connected with that 
of the tenses. The other papers, though not im- 
mediately pertaining to those which precede them, 
will not, I trust, prove useless or unacceptable. 
I need hardly say that the last of these, except 
where I have endeavoured to correct what I 
conceive to be his errors, is, in substance, bor- 
rowed from Mr. Donaldson. | 

The earlier papers were originally drawn up 
for a pupil, without any view to publication. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural to 
employ freely, whatever any where lay ready for 
' my use. Most of the examples, however, were 
noted in my own reading, and for a considerable 
part of the doctrine, and a much greater pro- 
portion of its form and arrangement, I am not, 
consciously at least, a debtor to any one. Besides, 
as my object is to be useful, I am nowise con- 
cerned, though I should seem altogether to fail 
of being original. 


F. W. H. 


St. Joun’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


February 10th, 1841. 
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THE 


POWERS OF THE GREEK TENSES. 


I.—DiFFIcuLTIES IN TRANSLATION ARISING FROM THE 
DEFICIENCY OF VERBAL FORMS. 


I sHALL attempt to state exactly the values of the Greek 
tenses respectively, with the equivalent, or most nearly equi- 
valent verbal forms of our own tongue, with a view to the 
fuller perception of the meaning of Greek, and a nearer 
approach to accuracy in such translation therefrom as has 
for its object merely the evincing of the translator’s know- 
ledge of the language. 

Were we comparing two languages, each possessed of the 
full complement of tenses, such a statement would be easy. 
Every tense of the one would have its exact correspondent 
in the other, and having ascertained these, and further 
noticed what tenses in each, from circumstances connected 
with the genius of the language, or, which is indeed nearly 
the same thing, the character of the people, were most em- 
ployed,—our task would be performed. 

But it may happen that in one of the languages under 
comparison some tense is deficient. In this case a speaker 
or writer, not finding the precise form which his intended 
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meaning requires, will either, to the abandonment of its exact 
expression, make use of the tense nearest, among those at 
his command, to the one sought for, the force of this sub- 
stituted tense being frequently slightly modified by the 
connexion in which it is placed, or he will have recourse 
to a combination of the substantive verb with the parti- 
ciple—an expedient which makes much nearer approach to 
precision, though frequently not without the sacrifice of 
ease and neatness. 

Now this deficiency of verbal forms occurs in various 
languages to a greater or less extent, and takes place in 
different instances. ‘Thus, each form of the one language 
having no longer its exact equivalent in the other, trans- 
lation begins to be difficult, and to a certain extent neces- 
sarily inaccurate,—the more so the greater is the discrepancy 
between the two languages in respect of the verbal forms 
existing in each. 

The case and the difficulty arising out of it may perhaps 
be stated thus. Let the first language (X) have belonging 
to it, tenses A, B, —, Ὁ, E, but be deficient of C; and the 
second language (x) possess a,b, c,-,e, but nod. Then 
(X) will use for C sometimes B (the tense most nearly ap- 
proximating to C),and sometimes a circumlocution with the 
participle, P. Insuch cases the force of B and P* will be 
slightly modified by the connexion in which they are placed; 
each will have imparted to it something of the peculiar 
force of C. And this occurring frequently, B and P will 
come to have a twofold value, B and Β΄, P and Ῥ' respec- 
tively, easily determined in each case (by familiar ears) 
from the context, the tone of the speaker’s voice, and the 
like. In the same manner in (#) sometimes e and some- 


* For even P is by no means to be considered as perfectly equiva- 
lent to Ὁ. 
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times the circumlocution g will be used to supply the place 
of the deficient d, and so (as with B and P in X) e and 
g will acquire the modified values e’ and φ', the application 
of which must be determined from the connexion. The 
case then of the translator from (X) into (x) stands thus. 
He finds the verbal forms A, B (sometimes as B, sometimes 
as B’), Ὁ, E, Ρ (as P or P’). To render these, he has in 
his own language a by which A may be always render- 
ed exactly, B will be rendered sometimes exactly by 0: 
sometimes it cannot be rendered exactly at all, but 
may be most nearly approached by c. For D he has 
never a precise correspondent, but must express it, as 
well as his language will permit, sometimes by e, some- 
times by g. P is sometimes exactly represented by p, 
sometimes most approximately by c. Moreover, even when 
the meaning of D would be most nearly given by e, it may 
be necessary to employ g instead, for sake of representing 
the variety of the original, e having gone before, or being to 
follow frequently. 

Such are the difficulties of translating from a language 
not corresponding in its tense-forms with our own. The 
Greek and English tongues (if we take the word in its strict 
sense of an inflection of the verb) have but one tense in com- 
mon. I am disposed, however, to regard the future ‘I 
shall dine,” and the perfects “1 have dined,” ‘I had 
dined,” “I shall have dined,” as properly tenses, inasmuch 
as their parts are not significant except in combination, At 
all events, it will be convenient for our present purpose so to 
consider them, seeing that (excepting the last) they have all 
precise equivalents in Greek, and it is our object, not to 
investigate the nature of the verbal forms, but to gain an 
acquaintance with their value. 
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II].—CLAssIFICATION OF TENSES. 


Exclusive of the mere copula, and for the purpose of 
these remarks, we may define a verb to be a word predicating, 
or by means of which a predication may be made. 

A verb is used intransitively when it predicates some 
action or state of its subject with reference to the subject 
alone, €.g. ἀληθεύει “he is true ; τί δρᾷ ““ what is he doing!” 
answer, τύπτει ‘‘he is striking.” 

A verb is used transitively, when it predicates the action 
or state with immediate relation to some object to which the 
predication passes over, and which is, not improperly, said 
to be governed by it, e.g. ἀληθεύει ταῦτα “he is true in this;” 
τύπτει τὸν ἄνθρωπον “he is striking the man.”* 

Any action may be spoken of as present, past, or future. 

Also as at each of these times, either (1) going on, or (2) 
complete, or (8) its taking place only may be indicated, 
without any notice of it as going on or as complete. 


* In the words of ‘a philosophical grammarian, “‘tiansitive verbs 
are such as suppose a separate agent and object, while the intransi- 
tive verb supposes an action terminating with the agent.”—Encyclop. 
Metropol. 

A verb is usually termed transitive or intransitive in accordance 
with its prevalent usage. But, even from the examples already given, 
it is apparent that the same verb may often fall into each class alter- 
nately. Any verb commonly transitive may, on occasion, be used 
intransitively, (. 6. subjectively, with reference to the subject only,) 
‘and almost any verb ordinarily intransitive may, in certain cases, be 
used with reference to an object, and so become transitive. That the 
truth of this view is, at first sight, less obvious, is owing to the small 
number of verbs commonly intransitive possessed by our language, 
from the want of verbs expressive of quality, equivalent 7. 6. to the 
adjective with the substantive verb, e.g. in the example given above, 
we have no verb identical in meaning with ἀληθεύει, and therefore 
translate ‘‘ he is true.” 
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A tense by which an action is represented as in progres- 
sion, is called an imperfect; and one by which it is repre- 
sented as complete, is called a perfect. 

Hence, 

(a) A tense by which an action is represented as now in 
progression, is called a present-imperfect: δειπνῶ “IT am 
dining,” the action of dining is now going on. 

(Ὁ) A tense by which an action is represented as now 
complete, is a present-perfect : δεδείπνηκα “41 have dined,” 
the action of dining zs now complete. 

(c) A tense by which an action is represented as at some 
past time in progression, is a past imperfect: 6. σ. ἐδείπνουν 
“1 was dining,” at some past time the action of dining was 
in progression. 

(d) A tense by which an action is represented as complete 
at some past time, isa past perfect, e.g. ἐδεδειπνήκη “ T had 
dined,” e. g. when he arrived, when this or that took place ; 
at some past time, the action of dining was complete. 

(e) A tense by which an action is represented as at some 
time to come to be in progression, is a future imperfect: 
e. g. “I shall be dining;” at some future time the act of 
dining will be in progression. 

(f) A tense by which an action is represented as at some 
future time to be complete, is a future perfect : 6. σ. caena- 
vero “I shall have dined ;” at some future time the action 
of dining will be complete. 

The perfects and imperfects have thus much in common ; 
they all suggest the notion of the time at which, or during 
which, the action is complete or in progression. For when 
we speak of an action as in progression or as complete, we 
speak of it as in progression or complete at some particular 
time, some definite period or moment. No one e.g. says 
ἐδείπνουν (1 was dining) without at the same time particu- 
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larising some definite period at which the action of dining 
was in progression, 6. g. ‘* when he was doing this or that,”’ 
‘‘ when you were in court;” or in answer to a question in 
which a particular time is mentioned or implied, 6, g. “ what 
were you doing when he arrived?’ ‘I was dining,” and 
the like. In the same manner ἐδεδειπνήκη “41 had dined ” 
implies that at this or that moment the dining was over and 
complete: ‘‘ when you departed I had dined,” and so on. 
It will be easy to apply to the futures imperfect and perfect 
what has been said of the past tenses, and the presents ob- 
viously have reference to the definite moment now passing. 
The imperfects then and perfects agree in referring toa 
period or moment definitely fixed, the time viz. at which, or 
during which the action is spoken of as complete, or as pro- 
gressing, the sentences in which they occur answer or sug- 
gest the question “‘ when?” We may therefore classify 


them under the common name of definite tenses,—tenses 7. 6. 


which speak of an action as in progression or complete at 
some definitely fixed period or moment of time past, present, 
or future, which suggest the notion of the time contempo- 
raneous with the progression or completion of the action 
denoted by the verb. 

But very often we wish to speak of an action merely as 
taking place in time present, past, or future, without at all 
drawing attention to the definite period during which it is in 
progression, or the definite moment at which it is complete. 
To meet these cases tenses have been formed in Greek and 
other languages, which, from their speaking of actions with- 
out definite regard to the time when, have received the 
name of indefinites or aorists. Thus, ἔκτεινε (ἔκτεινε τὸν ἄν- 
θρωπον “he was killing the man”) is a definite tense sug- 
gesting the notion of the time contemporaneous, during 
which the action of killing was in progression ; but ἔκτανε 
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(ἔκτανε τὸν ἄνθρωπον “he killed the man’) is an aorist, 
merely stating the fact that in past time the killing took 
place, but without at all regarding the definite period dur- 
ing which it was in progression, or moment at which it 
was complete. 

It appears then that, for the completeness of its indicative 
mood, the verb requires nine tenses,—three imperfects, 
three perfects, and three aorists. The following table will 
show how many of these tenses are possessed by the Greek 
and English languages respectively, those which they have 
in common, and the manner in which the others are supplied ; 
and this last will afterwards be illustrated by a comparison 


of a few passages from the writers of both languages. 


| Present δειπνῶ, usual English substitute 
“1 am dining;” sometimes, but 

rarely, “1 dine.” 
Εν ἐδείπνουν, English substitute “1 

ImPERFECTs < was dining.” 

Future, deficient in both languages, 
substitutes, the future aoris- 
tick, or (much less frequently) 


DEFINITES 
ἔσομαι δειπνῶν, 
By δεδείπνηκα ** | have dined.” 





Past ἐδεδειπνήκη “41 had dined.” 
PERFECTS Future cenavero ‘“ I shall have dined:;” 
deficient ig the Greek active, 
but in the passive τετύψομαι 
‘** I shall have been beaten.” 


Present “41 dine,” deficient in Greek; substitutes 
\ AorIsTs 
L 


TENSES. 


δειπνῶ or ἐδείπνησα, p. ΓΤ. n. 
| Past ἐδείπνησα «41 dined.” 
yew δειπνήσω **] shall dine.” 


So far as the English tongue at least is concerned, this table 
applies only to the active voice ; for a participle of passive 
form is all that the English possesses of that voice, by the 
combination of which with the substantive verb, its occa- 
sions are, in a sort, served. 
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II1L.—DraAMATICK POWER OF THE IMPERFECTS. 


The predication conveyed by a verb is either merely 
asserted, as an abstract fact, of its subject, or we call up an 
image, or present to the mind a notion, more or less vivid, 
of the subject, and depict the predication as in actual pro- 
gress or duration before the eye of the fancy—(in progress, 
if the predication be of an action; in duration, if it be ofa 
state). The more dramatick the character of a people, 
the more they love distinct, outward, and sensuous presen- 
tation, the less their aptitude for the entertainment of thoughts 
unconnected with images—7. e. of noumena as opposed to 
phenomena—the more will they seek to make their speech 
picturesque, and not merely assertive or declaratory ; and the 
more will they feel the need of, and therefore possess also 
and employ, forms of language subservient to this purpose. 
In the verb these forms are evidently the imperfects,—the 
tenses which direct attention not merely to the fact of what 
they predicate, but also to the period contemporaneous, 
during which the thing predicated is in duration or progress. 
The imperfects therefore would be especially needed, and 
the use of them particularly affected, by a people of a cha- 
racter such as that supposed. 

Such a people were pre-eminently the old Athenians. 
And no wonder. We can never be surprised by the disco- 
very, meet us where it will, of the predominance of the 
sensuous and its influences in Attick souls. It is in loneliness 
and retirement—the solitude which unhabituates men to 
that sharp definiteness of thought which is needful for its 
expression to another, in the seasons of mist and gloom, 
which make external nature no scene for the wanton eye to 
revel in the contemplation of, in the absence of the beauti- 
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fully elaborated forms of art, and amid such prospects of 
nature as engender dim and indefinite feelings in the heart, 
rather than present distinctly outlined images for the eye 
and the fancy ;—such are the scenes and circumstances in 
which men learn to affect thoughts and feelings rather than 
images, because in such the world without exercises not that 
entire tyranny which would keep the whole soul occupied, as 
it were, at its surface, but leaves it to retire within and indulge 
its own inner contemplations, allows it to view the divine and 
spiritual as they exist in themselves, as well as in their ma- 
terial and corporeal manifestations. Thus Coleridge speaks 
of “the predilections, and general.tone or habit of thought 
and feeling brought by our remote ancestors with them from 
the forests of Germany, or the deep dells and rocky mountains 
of Norway ; and we find Schlege] dwelling on “the stern 
nature of the north which drives man back within himself.” 

With the Athenians all this was different. With the pure 
air and clear sky of Attica ever around them— 

ἀεὶ Cua λαμπροτάτου 

βαίνοντες ἁβρῶς αἰθέρος, 
there was in their climate nothing of that inclemency, which, 
by sending men to the seclusion of their houses, in a greater 
or less degree enforces solitude, nor anything to induce the 
melancholy and gloom of spirit which seeks and in a sort 
enjoys it. They passed their lives, one might almost say, 
in the open air, and, as a natural consequence, in society. 
Be it remembered too where it was, amid what surround- 
ing scenes and objects, that life was thus passed. 

Let me be pardoned, if at this place I seem—and it will be 
but in seeming—to digress for a few moments from the proper 
subject, for the purpose of considering a little more fully how 
the dweller in a city such as Athens must have been habi- 
tuated to the association of almost all his thoughts and feel- 
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ings with the impressions produced by external objects upon 
the senses. 

We will accompany Pausanias on his way from the Piraeus 
to the Upper City ; and, entering with him at the Dipylum, 
let us note, as we pass slowly onward, the features of the 
scene which is opening upon our view, No sooner are we 
within the gate than there is the Pompzum,* to remind 
us of all those grand spectacles and long processions by 
which the Attick people so much delighted to manifest at 
once their piety and their magnificence. Near-hand, as we 
turn from this, occurs the first of the many forms by which 
at Athens, power and mystery and sanctity were made 
objects for the bodily eye—zdnoiov ναός ἐστι Δήμητρος, ἀγάλ- 
ματα δὲ αὐτή τε καὶ ἡ παῖς, καὶ δᾷδα ἔχων Ἴακχος. Not far from 
these—rod ναοῦ ov πόῤῥω ἸΠοσειδῶν ἔστιν ἐφ᾽ ἵππου δόρυ ἀφιεὶς ἐπὶ 
γίγαντα Πολυβώτην. All the way from the gate to the Cera- 
meicus, range on each side porticoes ; and as before provision 
was made by means of the sensible for our piety and our 
reverence, so here we find the like for the kindling of our 
energies, and the ennobling of our aims: στοαὶ δέ εἰσιν ὠπὸ 
τῶν πυλῶν ἐς TOY Κεραμεικόν, καὶ εἰκόνες πρὸ αὐτῶν χαλκαῖ καὶ 
γυναικῶν καὶ ἀνδρῶν, ὅσοις τι ὑπῆρχεν ὧν τις λόγος ἐς δόξαν. 
Who would not, many and many atime, as he looked at them, 
have felt in his own soul the stirrings of a hope, that of Ais 
deeds, too, there might one day be τις λόγος ἐς δόξανῦϑ Nor 
were those stirrings vain even in the multitude for whom 
untoward chances, or the weak heart, rendered them prac- 
tically inefficient. He who gained from them nothing else, 
did yet gain this, that he learned to reverence, and, in his 
humble degree, to sympathise with the lofty aims and 
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heroick actions of a higher order of men. And it is nosmall 
thing, that he whose fate or fault has made him low, should 
yet be taught to lift up his eyes, and see and acknowledge 
that there is a High, and that it is above him. 

It is not necessary that I should go on, one by one, to tell 
of every thing, here in the Agora, which is worthy to be told 
of. Ihave at present to do, not so much with individual 
objects as with the whole which they constitute, and with 
that which results from it. Temples, and altars; statues, 
and paintings, and porticoes; memorials which speak to 
piety or to patriotism are everywhere around us. Everywhere 
is found the same abounding provision for exciting our feel- 
ings, and gratifying our capacities of enjoyment, by means of 
impressions upon our senses. A fane and temenos of Dio- 
nysus Melpomenos ; a banquet at which gods are the enter- 
tained, and Attica’s ancient king, the primeval Amphic- 
tyon, the entertainer; an image of the youth of whose ex- 
ceeding loveliness Day herself was enamoured, φέρουσα Ἡμέρα 
Κέφαλον ὅν κάλλιστον γενόμενόν φασιν ὑπὸ Ἡμέρας ἐρασθείσης 
ἁρπασθῆναι. Conon the restorer of Athens, Timotheus 
Conon’s son, and Evagoras, king of Cyprus, honoured thus 
for his filial affection towards the country of his forefathers ; 
Theseus the revered author of Athenian liberty, and Demo- 
cratia herself personified; a picture testifying of the aid 
given by Athens to her Spartan rivals at Mantinea; the 
temples of Apollo Patréus, and of the mother of the gods, 
φκοδόμηται δὲ καὶ μητρὸς θεῶν ἱερὸν ἥν Φειδίας εἰργάσατο ;— 
these are a few of the objects of various interest, amidst 
whose numbers we are moving in our progress towards the 
Acropolis. 

And the Acropolis itself—the mighty presence which has 
all the while been making itself felt, even when our atten- 
tion was most engaged by what lay nearer hand—that great 
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altar, as it has been called, dedicate to the Attick gods,—try 
in some sort to see it before you as it was of old, as it was 
presented to the imaginations and hearts of those Athenian 
men before whom was spoken in their temple-theatre the 
—— dvovyvupevwy ψοῴφος ἤδη τῶν Προπυλαΐων. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ὀλολύξατε φαινομέναισι ταῖς ἀρχαίαισιν ᾿Αθήναις 

Καὶ θαυμασταῖς καὶ πολυύμνοις, ἵν᾽ ὁ κλεινὸς Δῆμος ἐνοικεῖ. 
Think of its temples and statues, of the materials of which 
they were composed—the pure white marble of Pentelicus 
the least rare and costly among them—of the infinite excel- 
lence of their forms and proportions, the marvellous sculp- 
tures of their pediments and friezes, the delicately worked 
meanders and honeysuckle ornaments which wound beneath 
their cornices, “ the profusion of vivid colours which threw 


around a joyful and festive beauty, admirably harmonizing - 


with the brightness and transparency of the encircling at- 
mosphere,” and add to all this the severer grace which 
waits upon sanctity. ‘Thus endeavouring to reproduce for 
yourself these elements one by one, and to combine them all 
into the life of their union, seek to realise for your own feel- 
ings what the Acropolis was—what Athens was. But todo 
this in any adequate degree is impossible. The imagina- 
tion is overpowered, 
‘“‘ The very spirit fails” 


in the attempt to conceive the beauty present there—present 
above all to the apprehensive and susceptible Athenian, to 
whom all around him was native to his own soil, akin to his 
own genius. ‘If it be a sound philosophy which holds that 
from all beautiful objects are effluences perpetually proceed- 
ing, and that in the action of these upon the sense it is 
that our perception of the beautiful has its origin,—what a 
cloud and mist, as it were, of unspeakable beauty, effluxes 
so close and multitudinous as to be almost palpable, must 
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evermore have been ascending and diffusing themselves from 
this Athenian Acropolis. How must they have clung 
around it, as it were, a charmed atmosphere, trancing the 
souls and senses of all who came within its influence. Can 
we wonder then to find that they whose genius devised such 
works, and who had them, and those many other objects of 
kindred excellence, daily before their eyes,—can we, I say, 
wonder to find that these men, habituated to the perception 
of so much beauty in the sensible, and the receiving of so 
many feelings through it as a medium; who, in the words 
of Coleridge, ‘‘ idolized the finite, and therefore were the 
masters of all grace, elegance, proportion, fancy, dignity, 
majesty—of whatever, in short, is capable of being definitely 
conveyed by defined forms or thouglits ;’ who were, as the 
same great master tells us, ‘‘remarkable for complacency 
and completion, and delighted in whatever pleased the eye ;” 
to whom ‘‘ it was not enough to have merely the idea of a divi- 
nity, they must have it placed before them, shaped in the most 
perfect symmetry, and presented with the nicest judgment ;” 
—is it strange that we should find in the forms of their lan- 
guage also, a preference of sensuous images over abstract 
thoughts, of picturesque description over bare declaratory 
assertion? As a further cause which would operate to draw 
the attention of an Athenian almost exclusively to the out- 
ward and sensuous, I might add the continual restlessness 
and turbulence of new plans, with bustle and struggle to 
effect the execution of the same, which kept that sanguine, 
enterprising, onward-looking people in so frequent motion 
and excitement, and the tendency of all of which was, of 
course, to fix the attention on the outward, with its pomp 
and magnificence.* But it is time to return to our more 


* Lest what has been said of the external beauty amidst which the 
life of an Athenian was passed appear to any exaggerated, I add, from 
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immediate subject. For a few lines more, however, and this 
time for a real digression, I must still crave indulgence. 

I may not improbably have some young reader, who is 
conscious to himself that the language of ardent and enthu- 
siastick admiration, which he so often finds applied to Greece 
and Grecian art and literature, is to his own mind and feel- 
ings of small meaning, touches upon what is to him at best 
matter of faith rather than of knowledge; one to whom in 


the works of the English traveller, Dr. Clarke, the following passage, 
referring, be it observed, not to Athens andits Acropolis, but to what 
Dr. C. Wordsworth has called ‘‘the Propyleza of the land of Attica.” 

‘* We passed Macronisi, once called Helena, because Helen is said 
to have landed here after her expulsion from Troy; and we had 
such glorious prospect of this island, and of the temple of Minerva 
Sanias standing upon the Cape, together with other more distant 
objects, that we could recollect nothing like it: sucha contrast of 
colours, such an association of the wonders of nature and of art; 
such perfection of grand and beautiful perspective, as no expression 
of perceptible properties can convey to the minds of those who have 
vot beheld the objects themselves. Being well aware of the transi- 
tory nature of impressions made upon the memory by sights of this 
kind, the author wrote a description of this scene while it was actually 
before his eyes: but how poor is the effect produced by detailing 
the parts of a view in anarrative, which ought to strike as a whole 
upon the sense! He may tell, indeed, of the dark blue sea streaked 
with hues of deepest purple—of embrowning shadows—of lights efful- 
gent as the sun—of marble pillars beaming a radiant brightness upon 
lofty precipices whose sides are diversified by refreshing verdure and 
by hoary mosses, and by gloomy and naked rocks; or by brighter 
surfaces reflecting the most vivid and varied tints—orange, red, and 
grey; to these he may add an account of distant summits, more in- 
tensely azured than the clear and cloudless sky—ofislands dimly seen 
through silvery mists upon the wide expanse of water shining, towards 
the horizon, as it were ‘a sea of glass;’—-and when he has exhausted . 
his vocabulary of every colour and shape exhibited by the face of 
nature or by the works of art, although he have not deviated from the 
truth in any part of his description, how little and how ineffectual has 
been the result of his undertaking.”—Travels, vol. v. p. 177. 
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honest truth his Greek studies have hitherto, save in few 
and unconnected particulars, been gone through as mere 
task-work, without either the expectation or the experience 
of enjoyment. Let me then be permitted earnestly to advise 
him that he forthwith procure and peruse the ‘Arrud of 
Pausanias. The translation of a part of it given in Colonel 
Leake’s work may, if need be, aid his progress through the 
Greek, but should on no account be made a substitute for it. 
He will of course make use of such maps, plans, and engrav- 
ings as may be at his command ; and especially let him not 
fail to have Col. Leake’s book mentioned above, and Dr. 
C. Wordsworth’s two works on the same subject. Let him 
so read these as if they described still existing objects, and 
he were preparing himself to act as guide (mystagogue is 
the Greek word, and it has a better sound) to the land of 
Attica and the city of Athens. And let him for a while 
make the task his ἔργον, his principal business. I ask of him 
no great thing—a fortnight it may be, or perhaps three weeks 
of his life, for an employment pleasant in itself, and which 
will, I am persuaded, be a step more likely than any other 
to conduct him to such an entering-into of Athenian charac- 
ter, and such an appreciation and enjoyment of the works of 
Athenian literature and art, and in this, be it remembered, 
such a sympathy with the most refined and cultivated of all 
ages, as his own mental contexture and constitution render 
him capable of. True it is, I can give him only assurance 
of my own confident belief to induce him to act upon my 
advice; and if he be inclined to demur to the authority, I 
have nothing to add but a repetition of the assurance. Yet 
let me again remind him that the effort risked, even should 
it prove to have been thrown away, is no great one; while 
the good achieved, if it be successful, is inestimable, καὶ 
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βλάπτοντες, πλεῖστα διὰ τὸ εὐτυχῆσαι ὠφελῶσι. And now at 
length to return. 

The imperfects, I was saying, would be especially needed 
and employed by a people like that of Athens. It is im- 
possible to read any narrative of an Attick writer, without 
perceiving how much is gained, both in vividness and varie- 
ty, by the frequent use of imperfects, and their interchange 
with aorists.* 

In our own language the want of imperfects is supplied 
(so far as it is supplied at all) partly by the circumlocution 
with participles and auxiliaries, partly from the modification 
which the most nearly approximating forms receive from the 
connexion in which they are placed. 

I shall now endeavour to illustrate what has been said, by 
a comparison of certain passages from the Greek, translated 
as closely as the forms of our language will permit, with 
others of a similar character taken from our own writers. 

The account of the attempted escape of Iphigeneia with 
Orestes and Pylades is thus given. (Iph. T. ν. 1296.) 


"Evel πρὸς ἀκτὰς ἤλθομεν θαλασσίας 

τ Ὁ ΝΣ , = e , 

οὐ; ναῦς Ορέστου κρύφιος ἦν ὠὡρμισμένη, 

ἡμᾶς μὲν, οὕς σὺ δεσμὰ συμπέμπεις ξένων 
μ 

a : rea Al 

ἔχοντας, εξένευσ᾽ ἀποστῆναι πρόσω 


* For however great the utility of imperfects, their employment 
can never make aorists (the tenses 7.e. which state what occurs with- 
out drawing attention to the time during which it occurs, and in 
description describe it as momentary) unnecessary. To notice the 
time during which, must often be altogether foreign to the writer's’ 
purpose—e. g. ““ Cyrus subjugated Lydia,” not ‘‘ was subjugating,’ 
is the proper answer to the question, ‘“* Who subjugated Lydia?”— 
Moreover, though all things must take place in time, yet often, either 
from the shortness of this time, or from the manner in which they are 
considered, they make upon us not a continuous but a momentary 
and single impression, and therefore require the aorist as the only 
proper form by which the account of them can be conveyed. 
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᾿Αγαμέμνονος παῖς, ὡς ἀπόῤῥητον φλόγα 1800 
Θύσουσα καὶ καθαρμόν, ὃν μετῴχετο. 
αὐτὴ δ᾽ ὄπισθε δέσμ᾽ ἔχουσα τοῖν ξένοιν 
ἔστειχε χερσί. καὶ τάδ᾽ ἦν ὕποπτα μέν, 
ἤρεσκε μέντοι σοῖσι προσπόλοις, ἄναξ. 
χρόνῳ δ᾽ ἵν᾽ ἡμῖν δρᾷν τι δὴ δοκοὶ πλέον, 
ἀνωλόλυξε καὶ κατῇδε βάρβαρα , 

μέλη μαγεύουσ᾽, ὡς φόνον νίζουσα δή. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ δαρὸν ἦμεν ἥμενοι χρόνον, 
εἰσῆλθεν ἡμῖν μὴ λυθέντες οἱ ἕένοι 
κτάνοιεν αὐτὴν δραπέται τ᾽ οἰχοίατο. 1310 
φόβῳ δ᾽ ἅ μὴ χρῆν εἰσορᾶν καθημεθα 

σιγῇ, τέλος δὲ πᾶσιν ἦν αὐτὸς λόγος, 

στείχειν ἵν᾽ ἦσαν, καίπερ οὐκ ἐωμένοις. 

κἀνταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶμεν ᾿Ἑλλάδος νεὼς σκάφος, 

ναύτας τε πεντήκοντ᾽ ἐπὶ σκαλμῶν πλάτας 

ἔχοντας, ἐκ δεσμῶν τε νοὺς νεανίας, 

ἐλευθέρους πρύμνηθεν ἑστῶτας νεώς. 

κοντοῖς δὲ πρῷραν εἶχον, οἵ δ᾽ ἐπωτίδων 

ἄγκυραν ἐξανῆπτον, οἵ δὲ κλίμακας 

σπεύδοντες, ἦγον διὰ χερῶν πρυμνήσια, 1320 
πόντῳ δὲ δόντες τοῖς ξένοις καθίεσαν. 

ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἀφειδήσαντες, ὡς εἰσείδομεν 

δόλια τεχνήμαθ᾽, εἰχόμεσθα τῆς ξένης 

πρυμνησίων τε, καὶ δι εὐθυντηρίας 

οἴακας ἐξηροῦμεν εὐπρύμνου νεώς. 

λόγοι δ᾽ ἐχώρουν, τίνι λόγῳ πορθμεύετε 

κλέπτοντες ἐκ γῆς ξόανα καὶ θνηπόλους ; 

τίνος τίς ὧν σὺ τήνδ᾽ ἀπεμπολᾷς χθονός; 

ὅ δ᾽ εἶπ᾽, ᾿Ορέστης, τῆσδ᾽ ὅμαιμος, ὡς μάθῃς, 
᾿Αγαμέμνονος παῖς τήνδ᾽ ἐμὴν κομίζομαι 1330 
λαβὼν ἀδελφήν, ἥν ἀπώλεσ᾽ ἐκ δόμων. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἧσσον εἰχόμεσθα τῆς ἕένης, 

καὶ πρός σ᾽ ἕπεσθαι διεβιαζόμεσθα νιν" 

ὅθεν τὰ δεινὰ πλήγματ᾽ ἦν γενειάδων. 

κεῖνοί τε γὰρ σίδηρον οὐκ εἶχον χεροῖν 

ἡμεῖς τε; πυγμαὶ δ᾽ ἦσαν ἐγκροτούμεναι, 
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When to the beach we came of the sea 

Where the ship. of Orestes in concealment had been moored, 

For us, whom thou art sending with her with bonds for the 
strangers, 

To stand off farther beckoned 

Agamemnon’s daughter, under pretence of being about 

A flame forbidden [7.e. to witness] to offer, and sacrifice of 
purification for which she went away. 

And by herself behind with [the] bonds of the two strangers 
in her hands, 

She was going—and these things were suspicious, 

Nevertheless they were contenting thy ministers, O king. 

And in a while, in order that to us to be making some progress 
forsooth she might be seeming, 


* [have been advised to omit the translation following, as tend- 
ing, by the contrast of its heavy movement with the spirited Eng- 
lish passages which follow, rather to hinder than to augment the 
learner’s sense of the value of imperfects. But if this effect be pro- 
duced upon any one, let him consider that the heaviness by which 
he is offended.lies, not in the Greek imperfects, but in the English 
forms (which indeed are not imperfect tenses at all) adopted as the 
nearest representatives of them. It is the very defect in our lan- 
guage to which I desire to draw his attention, that its verb has no 
imperfects, while the substitutes for them are so heavy and awkward, 
as in many cases to be practically unavailable. Besides, as the pas- 
sage is a difficult one, I was willing to give the learner some assist- 
ance through it, in hope of the more after-industry from him in re- 
quital thereof. 
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She raised a cry aloud, and was singing barbarian songs, 

Playing the magician, as though forsooth washing away murder. 

But when we had been seated for a long time, 

It occurred to us might not the strangers be loose 

And kill her, and be gone away fugitives. 

But, from fear to be looking upon what we ought not, we sit 

In silence, and at last to all was the same conclusion, 

To be going where they were, although under a prohibition. 

And there we are seeing a Grecian ship’s hull 

And fifty sailors with oars on pegs, 

And from bonds the young men 

Free, standing a-stern of the ship. 

[And some] with poles were keeping the prow, and others to 
the epotides 

Were fastening up the anchor, and others, making haste with 
[z.e. forwarding the making of] 

Ladders, were drawing through their hands cables, 

And having given them to the sea were letting them down for 
the two strangers. 

And we spared not, but, when we looked upon 

The crafty artifices, we were taking hold of the stranger maiden, 

And the cables, and through the steerage 

The rudders we were pulling out of the well-sterned ship. 

And words were passing—‘ On what ground are ye stealing, 

And transporting from the land images and sacrificers ? 

Who and whose son art thou that art carrying away [as for 
traffick] this maiden from the land ?” 

And he said—*“ Orestes, this maiden’s brother, that 

Thou mayest learn, Agamemnon’s son, in her 

I took and am conveying away with me my sister, whom | lost 
from my house.” 

But nothing less were we holding of the stranger maiden, 

And to thee to be following we were forcing her. 

Whence were the dreadful blows of cheeks, 

For neither were they having steel in their hands, 

Nor we, but fists were being sounded, 

And feet from both the young men at once 

Into our sides and to our liver were being darted. 
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And marked with terrible impressions 

We were fleeing to a cliff, some of us on the head 

Having bloody wounds, and others on the eyes; 

And on the heights when we were stationed, more cautiously 
We were fighting and throwing stones, 

But bowmen stationed towards the stern were checking us 
With arrows so as to repulse us farther. . 


It is abundantly apparent from this passage what I mean 
by saying that the Athenian narrative depicts rather than 
merely declares. In almost all the instances of the oc- 
currence of an imperfect, an English writer would probably 
have employed an aorist, in order to avoid the awkward 
heaviness of the circumlocution, by which we make our 
nearest approach to the expression of an imperfect. In 
v. 1303, an Englishman would have said simply, ‘she 
went by herself.” The Greek ἔστειχε, without any of the 
heaviness of “she was going,” not only declares the fact, 
but portrays it, places it before the eye of the hearer’s 
fancy. So in the next line, ἤρεσκε expresses not merely the 
fact of the content on the part of the πρόσπολοι, (ἤρεσε would 
have sufficed for this purpose,) but also that it was their 
continuous state. ‘The notice of the reader is called to the 
time during which this state was enduring. And so δρᾷν, 
where in English also we should probably have had *‘to be 
doing,” and δοκοῖ, which, referring to the same time and 
duration with δρᾷν, is naturally also of the same imperfect 
form, though the awkwardness of our own language’s nearest 
equivalent, ‘‘ that she might be seeming,” would assuredly 
lead us to substitute the aoristick, “ that she might seem.” 

In v. 1306, we have ἀνωλόλυξε the aorist, followed by the 
imperfect κατῇδε, ὃ. 6. “she uttered a cry aloud, and was 
then for some time singing ;” the cry being momentary, and 
making upon the hearers but a single impression, the 
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aorist is naturally used: but in speaking of the singing, 
mental reference is made to the time during which it was 
heard to continue, and the imperfect is employed accord- 
ingly. In an examination paper it would be best to trans- 
late, ‘‘ she cried aloud and then began to sing,” but the 
simple aorist ‘‘ she sang,” would probably have been pre- 
ferred by an English writer. In v. 1309, εἰσῆλθεν might, 
had the speaker chosen, have been εἰσήρχετο, but the mean- 
ing would then have been ‘‘ it was occurring to us—it began 
to occur to us”—a continuity of time during which the 


59 


thought was present to the speaker’s mind. κτάγοιέν “ lest 
they might kill her ;” an imperfect would have conveyed the 
notion “lest they might be killing her, be for killing her, 
be going about to kill her.” On the other hand, in 
oixolaro (from οἴχεσθαι ““ to be gone”), we have an imperfect 
because a fear is to be expressed lest “" they should kill 
her and be gone.” The action of killing is considered as 
momentary, but the state of being gone as continuous and 
lasting. Inv. 1311], it lay in the speaker’s choice to have 
said εἰσιδεῖν, but he preferred the more vivid and dramatick 
expression, which has none of the heaviness of our “to be 
looking on.” So again, στείχειν is “to be going,” and 
ὁρῶμεν, as well by its imperfect force as by its recurrence 
to the present tense, places the actual scene and goings on 
before the eye of the hearer’s fancy. Similarly εἶχον “ they 
were holding,” and ἐξανῆπτον * they were fastening from,” 
(or, as we should say, “ fastening to,”) ἦγον “they were 
drawing,” and καθίεσαν, “ they were letting down.” On the 
contrary, when the alacrity of the king’s πρόσπολοι is to be 
indicated, we have the aorist we εἰσείδομεν ‘Sas soon as we 
beheld,” not ‘‘ were beholding,” as though they had been 
some time gazing before beginning to act. ‘he going on 
of the whole is again presented by εἰχόμεσθα" and ἐξηροῦμεν 
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‘“‘ we were pulling out,” or ‘‘ we began to pull out.” So 
with regard to ἔχωμεν, πορθμεύετε, ἀπεμπολᾷς, and there will 
be no difficulty in explaining after the same manner the 
interchange of imperfects and aorists in εἶπε, μάθῃς, κομίζομαι, 
εἰπώλεσα, ἕπεσθαι, διεβιαζόμεοθρα. It is obvious how much 
the Greek gains in power of portraying, as well as in 
variety, by the possession of imperfects as well as aorists; 
and it will be the more apparent by comparing with the 
above passage of Euripides, the following very animated 
description from “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 


‘‘ Beside Nivelle the Earl and Launoy met. 

Six thousand voices shouted with the last, 

‘Ghent the good Town! Ghent and the Chaperons Blanes !’ 
But from that force thrice-told there came the cry 

Of «“ Flanders, with the Lion of the Bastard !’ 

So then the battle joined, and they of Ghent 

Gave back and opened after three hours’ fight ; 

And hardly flying had they gained Nivelle, 

When the Earl’s vanguard came upon their rear 

Ere they could close the gate, and entered with them. 

Then all were slain save Launoy and his guard, 

Who, barricaded in the minster tower, 

Made desperate resistance, whereupon 

The Earl waxed wrothful and bade fire the church. 

First Burgher.—Say’st thou? Ohsacrilege accursed! Was’t done? 
Second Dean.— Twas done—and presently was heard a yell, 
And after that the rushing of the flames ! 

Then Launoy, from the steeple cried aloud 

‘A ransom!’ and held up his coat to sight 

With florins filled, but they without but laugh'd 

And mock’d him, saying, ‘Come amongst us, John, 

And we will give thee welcome ;—make a leap— 

Come out at window, John.’—With that the flames 

Rose up and reached him, and he drew his sword, 

Cast his rich coat behind him in the fire, 
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And shouting ‘ Ghent ye slaves!’ leapt freely forth, 
When they below received him on their spears. 
And so died John of Launoy.” 

This is a sufficiently animated description; yet one cannot 
read it in close succession to the passage from Euripides, 
without perceiving how great is the advantage arising from 
the possession of imperfects. There is not, in the English 
extract, a single instance of the expression with the parti- 
ciple which is most nearly an equivalent to the Greek imper- 
fect. Nor is this perhaps to be regretted, for its introduc- 
tion would probably do more injury to the lines by retard- 
ing their movement, than benefit in any other way. There 


’ 


occur in the entire passage more than twenty aorists. Had 
the fate of John of Launoy been related by a Greek, in his 
own language, it is probable that more than two-thirds of 
these would have been exchanged for imperfects. 
For further illustration, take Adschylus’ description of the 

battle of Salamis :— 

ἮΗρξεν μὲν, ὦ δέσποινα, τοῦ παντὸς κακοῦ 

φανεὶς ἀλάστωρ, ἢ κακὸς δαίμων ποθέν. 

ἀνὴρ γὰρ “Ἕλλην, ἐξ ᾿Αθηναίων στρατοῦ 

ἐλθὼν, ἔλεξε παιδὶ σῷ Ξέρξῃ τάδε, 
ἵξεται κνέφας, 800 
Ἕλληνες οὐ μενοῖεν, ἀλλὰ σέλμασι 
νεῶν ἐπενθορόντες, ἄλλος ἄλλοσε 
δρασμῷ κρυφαίῳ βίοτον ἐκσωσοίατο. 
ὁ δ᾽ εὐθὺς ὡς ἤκουσεν, οὐ ξυνεὶς δόλον 
Ἕλληνος ἀνδρὸς, οὐδὲ τὸν θεῶν φθόνον, 
πᾶσιν προφων εἴ τόνδε νανάρχοις λύγον" 


ὡς, εἰ μελαίνης νυκτὸς 


εὖτ᾽ dv φλέγων ἀκτῖσιν ἥλιος χθόνα 
λήξῃ, κνέφας δὲ τέμενος αἰθέρος λάβῃ, 
τάξαι νεῶν στῖφος μὲν ἐν στίχοις τρισὶν, 

ἔκπλους φυλάσσειν καὶ πόρους ἁλιρρόθους" 3570 
ἄλλας δὲ κύκλῳ νῆσον Αἴαντος πέριξ, 


ὡς, εἰ μόρον φευξοίαθ᾽ “Ἕλληνες κακὸν, 
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ναυσὶν κρυφαίως δρασμὸν εὑρόντες riva, 
πᾶσι στερεῖσθαι κρατὸς ἦν προκείμενον. 
τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔλεξε καρθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐκθύμον φρενός" 

3 & A / 9 ~ 9 ’ 
οὐ yap τὸ μέλλον ἐκ θεῶν ἡπίστατο. 
οἱ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀκόσμως, ἀλλὰ πειθάρχῳ φρενὶ 
δεῖπνόν 7 ἐπορσύνοντο, ναυβάτης τ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
i } ) 
ἐτροποῦτο κώπην σκαλμὸν aud εὐήρετμον. 
5 \ 
ἐπεὶ δὲ φέγγος ἡλίου κατέφθιτο, 

\ \ 9 , ~ > A f 3] 
καὶ νὺξ ETHEL, πᾶς ἀνὴρ κώπης ἀναξ 
3 ~ 3 , _~ > ef 3 , 
ες ναῦν ἔχωρει, πᾶς θ΄ ὅπλων ἐπιστατῆς. 

U \ ΄ , A ~ 
τάξις δὲ τάξιν παρεκάλει νεὼς μακρᾶς, 
πλέουσι δ᾽, ὡς ἕκαστος ἦν τεταγμένος" 

\ / \ , , 
καὶ πάννυχοι δὴ διάπλοον καθίστασαν 
ναῶν ἄνακτες πάντα ναυτικὸν λεών. 
καὶ νὺξ ἐχώρει, κοὐ pad ἙἭ) λλήνων στρατὸς 
κρυφαῖον ἔκπλουν οὐδαμῆ καθέστατο. 
ἐπεί γε μέντοι λευκόπωλος ἡμέρα 
πᾶσαν κατέσχε γαῖαν, εὐφεγγῆς ἰδεῖν, 
πρῶτον μὲν ἠχῇ κέλαδος ἝἝλλήνων πάρα 
μολπηδὸν εὐφήμησεν, ὄρθιον δ᾽ ἅμα 
94 ͵ / , 
ἀντηλάλαξε νησιώτιδος πέτρας 

͵ ~ ~ 
"Hyw* φόβος δὲ πᾶσι βαρβάροις παρῆν 

6 4 os ° ~ 
yywpne ἀποσφαλεῖσιν" ov yap we φυγῇ 

- 59 " ͵ 4 e/ ΄ 
παιᾶν᾽ ἐφύμνουν σεμνὸν “Ἕλληνες τότε, 

9 ΠῚ 9 , ε ~ 9 εὖ ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς μάχην ὁρμῶντες εὐψύχῳ θράσει. 

, " 42.»ϑ mw vA 3 9 ~ 9 9 Uy Φ 
σάλπιγξ δ᾽ ἀὐτῇ πάντ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ ἐπέφλεγεν 
εὐθὺς δὲ κώπης ῥοθιαάδος ξυνεμβολῇ 
27) e ͵ 3 ͵ 
ἔπαισαν ἅλμην βρύχιον ἐκ κελεύσματος. 

~ Ν 5 3 ~ 2Q ὦ 
θοῶς δὲ πάντες ἦσαν ἐκφανεῖς ἰδεῖν. 

~ / 
τὸ δεξιὸν μὲν πρῶτον εὔτακτον κέρας 
ε = ' ’ 9. e τὸ , 
ἡ γεῖτο κόσμῳ, δεύτερον δ᾽ ὁ πᾶς στόλος 
ἐπεξεχώρει, καὶ παρῆν ὁμοῦ κλύειν 
πολλὴν βοὴν, ὮΩ παῖδες Ἑλλήνων, ἴτε, 
ἐλευθεροῦτε πατρίδ᾽, ἐλευθεροῦτε δὲ 
παῖδας, γυναῖκας, θεῶν τε πατρῴων ἕδη, 
θήκας τε προγόνων' νῦν ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀγών. 

X 4 3 e ~ ,ὕ , evr 
kal μὴν παρ᾽ ἡμῶν Περσίδος γλώσσης ῥόθος 


380 


390 


400 
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ὑπηντίαξζ ε' κοὐκέτ᾽ ἦν μέλλειν apn 
εἰθὺς δὲ ναῦς ἐν νηὶ χαλκήρη στόλον 
ἔπαισεν. ἦρξε δ᾽ ἐμβολῆς Ἑλληνικὴ 

ναῦς, κἀποθραύει πώντα Φοινίσσης νεὼς 
κόρυμ[β᾽" ἐπ᾽ ἄλλην δ᾽ ἄλλος ἔθυεν δόρυ. 
τὰ πρῶτα μὲν δὴ ῥεῦμα Περσικοῦ στρατοῦ 
ἀντεῖχεν ὡς δὲ πλῆθος ἐν στενῷ νεῶν 
ἤθροιστ᾽, ἀρωγὴ δ᾽ οὔτις ἀλλήλοις παρῆν; 
αὐτοὶ δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐμβολαῖς χαλκοστόμοις 
παίοντ᾽, ἔθρανον πάντα κωπήρη στόλον, 
‘EXAnvixai τε νᾶες οὐκ ἀφραδμόνως 

κύκλῳ πέριξ ἔθεινον' ὑπτιοῦτο δὲ 
σκάφη νεῶν, θάλασσα δ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ ἦν ἱδεῖν, 
ναυαγίων πλήθουσα καὶ φόνου βροτῶν" 
ἀκταὶ δὲ νεκρῶν χοιράδες r ἐπλήθνο ν᾿ 
φυγῇ δ᾽ ἀκόσμως πᾶσα ναῦς ἡρέσσετο, 
ὅσαιπερ ἦσαν βαρβάρον στρατεύματος. 

τοὶ δ᾽, ὥστε θύννους ἢ τιν᾽ ἰχθύων βόλον, 
ἀγαῖσι κωπῶν θραύσμασίν τ᾽ ἐρειπίων 
ἔπαιον, ἐῤῥάχιζον' οἰμωγὴ δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
κωκύμασιν κατεῖχε πελαγίαν ἅλα, 

ἕως κελαινῆς νυκτὸς ὄμμ᾽ ἀφείλετο. 


25 
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Compare this with ‘* The Lady of the Lake,” Canto 


VI. Stanzas 16, 17, 18 :— 


“ Their light-arm’d archers far and near 
Survey d the tangled ground, 

Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frown’d, 

Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 
The stern battalia crown’d. 

No cymbal clash’d, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armour’s clang, 
The sullen march was dumb, 
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There breathed no wind their crests to shake, . 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Searce the frail aspen seem’d to quake, 
That shadow’d o’er their road. 

Their vanward scouts no tidings bring, 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 

Nor spy a trace of living thing, 
Save when they stirr’d the roe ; 

The host moves, like a deep-sea wave, 

Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 
High-swelling, dark, and slow. 

The lake is pass’d, and now they gain 

A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosach’s rugged jaws ; 

And here the horse and spearmen pause. 

While to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer-men. 


*¢ At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
- As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had peal’d the banner-cry of hell ! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear: 
For life! for life! their plight they ply— 
‘And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen’s twilight wood ?— 
‘Down, down,’ cried Mar, ‘your lances down ! 
Bear back both friend and foe !’ 
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Like reeds before the tempest’s frown, 

That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell’d low ; 

And closely shouldering side to side, 

The bristling ranks the onset bide, 

‘We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the game! 

They come as fleet as forest deer, 
We'll drive them back as tame.’ 


“‘ Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Right onward did Clan-Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light, 
Each targe was dark below ; 
And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurl'd them on the foe. 
I heard the lance’s shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 
As if an hundred anvils rang! 
But Moray wheel’d his rearward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine’s flank, 
—‘ My banner-man advance ! 
I see,’ he cried, ‘their column shake,— 
Now, gallants! for your ladies’ sake, 
Upon them with the lance !’— 
The horsemen dash’d among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom; 
Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine’s best are backward borne— 
Where, where was Roderick then ! 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 
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And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was pour’d ; ᾿ 
Vanish'd the Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanish’d the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and steep, 
Receives her roaring linn, 
As the dark caverns of the deep | 
Suck the wild whirpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass : 
None linger now upon the plain, 
Save those who ne’er shall fight again.” 


In 18, occurs ‘‘ was brandishing,” elsewhere only aorists. 
The description is made vividly dramatick (so far as this 
effect is produced by the instrumentality of grammatical 
forms), partly by recurrence to the present, and partly by 
the frequent use of the substantive verb with adjectives.* 

In these passages, as in those before compared, the ad- 
vantage of the Greek in the possession of imperfects is very 
apparent. The connexion, however, does certainly impart 
to the English aorist something of an imperfect force. 
Often also the form of expression is altogether altered, in 
order to convey what in Greek would be given simply and 
effectually by the use of the imperfect of the verb. 


* Qne consequence of the defective manner in which our verb is 
provided, is the paucity of English verbs by which a state can be 
predicated, verbs i. 6. equivalent to the substantive verb with an ad- 
jective, such as ἀληθεύειν (ἀληθὴς εἶναι), 
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1V.—ComparRIson oF GREEK AND ENGLISH VERBAL 
Forms. 


The tenses which require most careful consideration are, 
the present and past imperfect, and aoristick. That the 
English present “ I dine” is an aorist, 7. 6. does not direct 
attention to the time contemporaneous with the action, or 
during which it is going on, will readily appear from con- 
sidering that to the question ‘‘ what are you doing now?” 
one would not answer “I dine,” but ‘Iam dining.” But 
in Greek— 

Zrp. Ἰρῶτον μὲν ὅτι δρᾷς, ἀντιβολῶ κάτειπέ μοι. 
Σω. ᾿Αεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 

(Nub. 225.) 
which should be rendered not “1 tread on air,” but ““ I am 
treading,” &c. So ἀντιβολῶ is more than ‘I entreat,” 
yet “I am entreating you,” would seem intolerably heavy. 
The truth is, that although the English, having no present 
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imperfect, uses ‘I am entreating,” as most nearly equiva- 
lent thereto, this form is as much too strong as εἰμὶ ἀντιβολῶν 
would be in Greek. Again, the Greek, having no present 
aoristick, sometimes employs its imperfect where an aorist 
would have been more suitable, and in such cases the im- 
perfect force is modified, exactly as was above remarked to 
be the case, in vivid narration, with the English aoristick 


past.* We must not, however, forget that the dramatick 


* It is obvious that the aorist, simply declaring the fact without 
introducing any distracting notion of time at which or during which, 
declares it with more strength; and that the imperfect, while it repre- 
sents the action or state as now in progression or continuance, and © 
therefore states it with more of dramatick vividness, does neverthe- 
less, by the greater number of notions which it introduces, in a 
measure diffuse the attention, and weaken the bare declaration of the 
fact : 6. g. to change Shylock’s ‘‘ J stand here for justice,” to ‘* I am 
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character of Greek would, even if it possessed a present 


aoristick, lead it to prefer thereto the imperfect in many. 


instances in which the English tongue would have made a 
different choice. Upon the whole, then, we must call to 
mind the observations made in Chapter I., and seeing that 
neither for δρᾷς, ἀντιβολῶ, depoBarw, nor περιφρονῶ, have we 
any precise equivalents, we must seek the best substitutes at 
our command in each case. Accordingly we shall translate 

Str. First what thou art doing, I entreat declare to me. 

Soc. Jam treading on air, and considering of the sun. 
as the nearest approach to the exact Greek sense, of which 
our language will admit. But we must at the same time 
notice that “1 entreat’’ is weaker than the original, and 
the other a little stronger, and with a great deal of weight 
and awkwardness which produce a slow dragging movement, 
whereof the original has nothing. 

Thus far we have been considering the immediate and 
most proper use of the present, that viz. in which the predi- 
cation expressed by it is represented either (present aoris- 
tick) as existing merely, or (present imperfect) as in progress 
or duration at the moment of speaking. There are, how- 
ever, in English two cases in which the present is used 
without any exclusive reference to the particular moment at 
which the predication is made, viz. 

(a) When a state is predicated of as having been continu- 
ous and still continuing through the present moment ; 6. g. 
“time flies,” ὦ, 6. is fugitive: ‘‘ the cuckoo has an extensive 
range in the old world, but is never met with in the new.” 


standing,” would have this weakening effect. So when Butts tells 
K. Henry VIII. of Cranmer’s being kept at the council-chamber 


door, he says, 
. 7 there, my Lord, 


The high promotion of his Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his state at door ’mong pursuivants.”’ 
K. H. VIII. v. 2, 
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(β) When an action or occurrence is represented as tak- 
ing place, not continuously, but at intervals the liability of its 
taking place still continuing: in other words, when of any- 
thing it is predicated that it happens from time to time; e.g. 
“many things happen unexpectedly ;” ‘‘the ferryman charges 
sixpence per head.” 

In (a) the Greek and English both make use of the pre- 
sent, the only difference being that the Greek imperfect con- 
veys the meaning more adequately than our aorist. 

In (3) when it is desired to introduce the notion of con- 
tinuance or progression into the predication, the present im- 
perfect is used. In our own language it is often a matter 
of choice whether to employ the aorist, or the substitute for 
the imperfect supplied by the substantive verb with the par- 
ticiple. We say, e.g. either ‘‘ The wheat-ears migrate in 
September,” or ‘‘ In September the wheat-ears are migrat- 
ing.” 

Much more commonly, however, in such cases a mere 
declaration of the fact is all which is desired, and to bring 
in the notion of its continuance would be awkward and su- 
perfluous. In these instances the Greek, which, having no 
present aoristick, must adopt some substitute more or less 
exact, uses the aorist past. Instead of saying, 6. 5, ‘‘ many 
things are happening contrary to expectation,” it says, 
“* many things happened,” πολλὰ παρὰ γνώμην ἔπεσε, and 
the peculiar sense of the aorist is to be gathered from the 
context. I proceed to illustrate these remarks by quotations. 

Plato Gorg. 511, D. 

Kai αὕτη μὲν (sc. ἡ κυβερνητική) προσεσταλμένη (staid) ἐστὶ 
καὶ κοσμία καὶ οὐ σεμνύνεται ἐσχηματισμένη ὡς ὑπερήφανόν 
τι διαπραττομένη, ἀλλὰ ταὐτὰ διαπραξαμένη τῇ ῥητορικῇ, ἐαν 
μὲν ἐξ Αἰγίνης δεῦρο σώσῃ οἶμαι δύ᾽ ὀβολοὺς ἐπράξατο, ἐὰν 
δὲ ἐξ Αἰγύπτου ἢ ἐκ τοῦ Πόντου, ἐὰν πάμπολυ ταύτης τῆς 
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Ἃ > , ͵ . Δ dts Sy 3 A 5. ἊΝ Α 
μεγάλης εὐεργεσιάς, σώσας ἃ νῦν On ἔλεγον, καὶ αὐτὸν καὶ 
ee τ ? a 9 ’ ΤΥ ἘΣ \ , 
παῖδας καὶ χρήματα καὶ γυναῖκας, ἀποβιβαάσασ᾽ εἰς τὸν λιμένα 
δύο δραχμὰς ἐπράξατο, καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ἔχων τὴν τέχνην καὶ 
- \ ~ 
ταῦτα διαπραξάμενος ἐκβὰς mapa τὴν θάλατταν καὶ τὴν ναῦν 

- > f ᾿ 
περιπατεῖ ἐν μετρίῳ σχήματι. λογίζεσθαι γὰρ οἶμαι ἐπί σ- 
γαται ἐν εν λογίζεται ODM, τὶ ΝΣ 


First, we have the imperfect οὐ σεμνύνεται, because the 
predication is meant to apply not to a number of separate 
occasions, but to the continuous state of character of the 
art in question, continuing up to and through the present 
time. No simple verbal form will in English give the 
notion of duration belonging to the imperfect σεμνύνεται. 
The combination of substantive verb and participle is inad- 
missible because the English participle in ivg is applied to 
actions only, not to states, and consequently always involves 
the notion of progression. Finding it therefore impossible 
to render οὐ σεμνύνεται, ‘is giving itself no airs of im- 
portance,” we must adopt as the nearest (though very far 
from an adequate) substitute, our aoristick ‘present, and 
translate “ gives itself no airs of importance.” 

’Expaéaro is of an action repeated from time to time, and 
the repetition of which is still of habitual occurrence. There 
is not the least desire to note the time during which the 
action of exacting is taken place, and therefore an imperfect 
would be unsuitable. The Greek writer has preferred an 
aoristick past to an imperfect present ; but to us, who possess 
a present aoristick, and are therefore driven to nosuch shift, 
a literal translation would be nonsense. ἐπράξατο must be 
rendered by the tense which, had the language possessed 
it, we should doubtless have found in the Greek, “ it 
exacts.” Πράττεται might also have been used, but in that 
case the meaning would have been “is an exactor of,” or, 


35 ξ 


‘is for exacting,” “ proceeds to exact,” rather than, as in the 
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actual text, ‘‘ exacts on each successive occasion,”’ or per- 
haps with πράττεται the sense would have been more 
δεικτικῶς, “here we see the art exacting.” So when, 
presently after, the pilot himself is introduced, instead of 
περιεπάτησε, the force of which would be “ pilots walk about 
from time to time—make a practice of walking about under 
such circumstances when they recur,” we have περιπατεῖ ““ is 
walking about, begins to walk about,” and of course 
ἐπίσταται, λυγίζεται, follow in the same tense, as being said 
of the individual who has been thus set before us. No- 
thing more aids the dramatick character of the Greek 
language than this present imperfect, to which our “ he 
is walking about” is the nearest approach, and the force of 
which is often altogether lost by the substitution for it 
(frequently almost unavoidable) of our aoristick present 
‘he walks about,” which is a mere abstract declaration of 
the fact of his walking, whereas περιπατεῖ is picturesque, 
and gives to our view the walking in its actual continuance 
and progression. 

So again, Gorgias, 526, C. 

Ὅπερ οὖν ἔλεγον, ἐπειδὰν ὁ Ῥαδάμανθυς ἐκεῖνος τοιοῦτόν τινα 
λάβῃ, ἄλλο μὲν περὶ αὐτοῦ οὐκ οἷδεν οὐδὲν, οὔθ᾽ ὅστις οὔθ᾽ 
ὧν τινῶν, ὅτι δὲ πονηρός Tic’ καὶ τοῦτο κατιδὼν ἀπέπεμψεν 
εἰς Τάρταρον, ἐπισημηνάμενος, ἐάν τε ἰάσιμος ἐάν τε ἀνίατος 
δοκῇ εἶναι. ὁ δὲ ἐκεῖσε ἀφικόμενος τὰ προσήκοντα πάσχει. ἐνίοτε 
δ᾽ ἄλλην εἰσιδὼν ὁσίως βεβιωκυῖαν καὶ μετ᾽ ἀληθείας, ἀνδρὸς 
ἰδιώτου ἢ ἄλλου τινός, μάλιστα μὲν ἔγωγέ φημι, ὦ Καλλάκλεις, 
φιλοσόφου τὰ αὐτοῦ πράξαντος καὶ οὐ πολυπραγμονήσαντος ἐν 
τῷ βίῳ ἠγάσθη τε καὶ ἐς μακάρων νήσους ἀπέπεμψε. τάἀυτὰ 
δὲ ταῦτα καὶ ὁ Alaxoc. ἑκάτερος δὲ τούτων ῥάβδον ἔχων δικ ἃ- 
ζει ὁ δὲ Μίνως κάθηται μόνος, ἔχων χροσοῦν σκῆπτρον ὥς 
φησιν Ὀδύσσευς ὁ Ὁμήρου ἰδεῖν αὐτόν 

Χρυσέον σκῆπτρον ἔχοντα θεμιστεύοντα νέκυσσιν. 


Here we have, first, the imperfect οἶδεν ‘* he is knowing, 
D 
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ὦ. 6. 18 in a state of knowing,” then ἀπέπεμψε the aorist. 
** Rhadamanthys dispatches from time to time, as occasion 
occurs,” πάσχει “is suffering, begins to suffer, commences 
a state of suffering ;’ the imperfect is used because the 
guilty soul does not suffer from time to time, but remains 
in a state of continuous suffering. ἠγάσθη and ἀπέπεμψε 
aorists to be explained as the former ἀπέπεμψε, and δικάζει 
imperfect, because the staff in hand is represented as a 
continuous and constant accompaniment of the judging, 
while the predications of ἀπέπεμψε, ἠγάσθη, &c. are of 
single actions considered of as momentary, (ἷ. 6. without 
reference to the time during which they are in progress), 
and repeated from time to time. In the same manner 
the imperfect κάθηται is spoken not of a repeated action, | 
but of a continuous state. 

In such cases it will often depend entirely upon the 
writer’s choice whether he employ an aorist or an imperfect. 
And he will adopt the one or the other, according as the 
action predicated be considered of rather* objectively as 
frequently repeated, or subjectively as being, or the ten- 
dency to its repetition being, a continuous state or attribute 
of the subject. The choice too will frequently be deter- 
mined by the more or less of dramaticity which it is desired 
to introduce ; we may wish to say ‘‘he does this often,” 
merely declaring the fact, or “he is doing this often,” 
calling up at the same time an image of the action as in 
progress. How the frequent occurrence of imperfects in 
Greek is connected with the dramatick tendency of the 


* The context seems sufficiently to explain the use made of the 
words ‘‘ objectively” and ‘‘subjectively ;” but it may not be amiss to 
warn the junior reader, collecting, it may be, by induction of pas- 
sages, the meaning he is to attach to the terms, that their ordinary 
import is quite different from that above assigned to them. 
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language and the character of the people, has been noticed 
in a former chapter. 

These remarks will be further illustrated by an exami- 
nation of the following passages : 


Plat. Phedr. 250, E. 

Ὁ μὲν οὖν μὴ νεοτελὴς ἤ διεφθαρμένος οὐκ ὀξέως ἐνθένδε ἐκεῖ- 
σε φέρεται πρὸς αὐτὸ τὸ κάλλος, θεώμενος αὐτοῦ τὴν τῆδε 
ἐπωνυμίαν. ὥστ᾽ οὐ σέβεται προσορῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡδονῇ παραδοὺς 
τετράποδος νόμον βαίνειν ἐπιχειρεῖ καὶ παιδοσπορεῖν; 
καὶ ὕβρει προσομιλῶν οὐ δέδοικεν οὐδ᾽ αἰσχύνεται παρὰ φύ- 
σιν ἡδονὴν διώκων. ὁ δὲ ἀρτιτέλης ὁ τῶν τότε πολυθεώμων, ὅταν 
θεοειδὲς πρόσωπον ἴδῃ κάλλος εὖ μεμιμημένον, ἢ τινα σώματος 
ἰδέαν, πρῶτον μὲν ἔφριξε, καὶ τι τῶν τότε ὑπῆλθεν αὐτὸν δει- 
μάτων, εἶτα προσορῶν ὡς θεὸν σέβεται, καὶ εἰ μὴ δεδιέιη τὴν 
τῆς σφόδρα μανίας δόξαν, θύοι ay ὡς ἀγάλματι καὶ θεῷ τοῖς 
παιδικοῖς. ἰδόντα δὲ αὐτὸν οἷον ἐκ τῆς φρίκης, μεταβολή τε καὶ 
ἵδρως καὶ θερμότης ἀηθὴς λαμβάνει. δεξώμενος γὰρ τοῦ κάλλους 
τὴν ἀποῤῥοὴν διὰ τῶν ὀμμάτων, ἐθερμάνθη ἡ ἡ τοῦ πτεροῦ φύ- 
σις ἄρδεται. θερμανθέντος δὲ ἐτάκη τὰ περὶ τὴν ἔκφυσιν, ἃ 
πάλαι ὑπὸ σκληρότητος συμμεμυκότα eipye μὴ βλαστάνειν. 
ἐπιῤῥυείσης δὲ τῆς τροφῆς ζδησέ τε καὶ ὥρμησε φύεσθαι ἀπὸ 
τῆς ῥίζης ὁ τοῦ πτεροῦ καυλὸς ὑπὸ πᾶν τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς εἶδος. 
πάσα γὰρ ἦν τὸ πάλαι πτερωτός. Ζεῖ οὖν ἐν τούτῳ ὅλη καὶ 
ἀνακηκίει καὶ ὅπερ τὸ τῶν ὀδοντοφυούντων πάθος περὶ τοὺς 
ὀδόντας γίγνεται ὅταν ἄρτι φυῶσι κνῆσίς τε καὶ ἀγανάκτησις 
περὶ τὰ οὖλα, ταὐτὸν δὴ πέπονθεν ἡ τοῦ πτεροφυεῖν ἀρχομένου 
ψυχή" ζεῖ τε καὶ ἀγανακτεῖ καὶ γαργαλέζεται φύουσα τὰ πτερά. 

In this, as in the last preceding extract, the imperfects 
indicate progress or duration, the aorists something fre- 
quently repeated the attention not being directed to the 
time occupied in each repetition. ἐπιχειρεῖ “he is en- 
deavouring, he begins to go about to.” “ As he is behold- 
ing it he feels* (is feeling, is in a state of feeling) no 


* Often οὐ coalesces so closely with the following verb as almost 
to form a compound therewith. In such cases the aorist of repetition 


d2 
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reverence, but gives himself over to pleasure, and like a 
brute beast is seeking to be gratifying himself, and, having 
outrage for a companion, is not. ashamed to be pursuing 
pleasure contrary to nature.” Such a translation, the most 
nearly literal of which our language admits, shows at onee 
the inadequacy of its verbal forms. The intolerable awk- 
wardness of the circumlocution with the participle makes it 
frequently necessary to render the Greek imperfect by an 
aorist. Very often the Greek present imperfect may best 
be translated by ‘‘ begins to;” 6. g. in the above passage 
after ὑπῆλθεν, said of the momentary feeling of alarm, we 
find ““ as he continues to look on, he begins to reverence,” 
and so afterwards ζεῖ re καὶ ἀνακηκίει, ““ it begins both to boil 
and ooze forth.” 

In a similar manner may the interchange of the aorist 
and imperfect be explained in the Phedrus, 254, B. (The 
description is of the behaviour of the steeds of the soul.) 

τω δὲ (but the two) κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς μὲν ἀντιτείνετον (are strug- 
gling in opposition) ἁγανακτοῦντε, ὡς δεινὰ καὶ παράνομα ἀναγκα- 
ζομένω" τελευτῶντε δὲ, ὅταν μηδὲν ἦ πέρας κακοῦ, πορεύεσ- 
θον (they are proceeding, begin to proceed) ἀγομένω, εἴξαντε 
kal ὁμολογήσαντε ποιήσειν τὸ κελευόμενον (not, “that which is 
bidden,” but “which the other is bidding them,”) καὶ πρὸς αὐτῷ 
τ᾽ ἐγένοντο (momentary, “they come to the point,”) καὶ «- 
δον (“and see”) τὴν ὄψιν τὴν τῶν παιδικῶν ἀστράπτουσαν, K. τ. A. 


Kurip. Heraclid. 330. 


det ποθ᾽ ἥδε γαῖα τοῖς ἀμηχάνοις 

σὺν τῷ δικαίῳ βούλεται προσωφελεῖν, 
τοίγαρ πόνους δὴ μυρίους ὑπὲρ φίλων 
ἤνεγκε (it bears), «. 7. X. 


‘could hardly be used, considering that in ov φέρεται, for example, the 
assertion is necessarily not that from time to time, ov φέρεται, but 
that continuously, always, ov φέρεται. 
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Plat. Pheedr. 269. C. 

ἐκ δὲ τούτου τοῦ πάθους τὰ πρὸ τῆς τέχνης avayxaia μαθή- 
par’ ἔχοντες (the knowledge necessary as a preliminary to the 
art) ῥητοριὴν φήθησαν εὑρηκέναι, καὶ ταῦτα dn διδάσκοντες 
ἄλλους ἡγοῦνταί σφισι τελέως ῥητορικὴν δεδιδάχθαι. 

φήθησαν * they think,” but διδάσκοντες ** when they are 
teaching,” denoting progression, probably determined the 
change to the imperfect ἡγοῦνται. 

Ibid. 267. C. 

Τισίαν δέ Topylay re ἐάσομεν εὕδειν ; of πρὸ τῶν ἀληθῶν τὰ 
εἰκότα εἶδον ὡς τιμητέα μᾶλλον, τὰ τε αὖ σμικρὰ μέγαλα καὶ τὰ 
μέγαλα σμικρὰ φαίνεσθαι ποιοῦσι διὰ ῥωμὴν λόγου, καινά τε dp- 
χαίως τὰ τ᾽ ἐναντία καινῶς, συντομίαν τε λόγων καὶ ἄπειρα μήκη 
περὶ πάντων ἀνεῦρον. 

εἶδον ‘see, ποιοῦσι “ are for making, we find them making,” 
ἀνεῦρον “ discover.”’* 

Ib. 263. A. 

Σωκ. Ὅταν τις ὄνομα εἴπῃ σιδήρου ἡ ἀργύρου, ἄρ᾽ ov τὸ αὐ- 
τὸ πάντες διενοήθημεν; 

@aié. Καὶ μάλα. 

Σωκ. Τί δ᾽ ὅταν δικαίου ἡ ἀγαθοῦ ; οὐκ ἄλλος ἄλλῃ φέρεται 
καὶ ἀμφισβητοῦμεν ἀλλήλοις τε καὶ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ; 

Paid. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 

In such passages, as was before remarked, the use of the 
imperfect or aorist is often a mere matter of choice. Here, 
however, we may see a reason for the form adopted in each 
case. διενοήθημεν is momentary, ‘* we understand, conceive 
of ;” φέρεται and ἀμφισβητοῦμεν are in the imperfect, as better 
assorting with the continuous state of disagreement, and the 
question arising and being discussed thereupon. 


Plat. Rep. VI. 508. D. 


ee , ‘ ~ ~ = 
Οὕτω τοίνυν καὶ ro τῆς ψυχῆς ὧδε νόει" bray μὲν ov κατα- 


* Ast and Stalbaum give a different explanation of this interchange 
of tenses. 
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λάμπει ἀλήθεάτε (where is shining both truth) καὶ ro ov, εἰς 
τοῦτο ἀπερείσηται, ἐνόησε τε Kal ἔγνω αὐτὸ Kal νοῦν ἔχειν 
φαίνεται (“on fastening upon the place where both truth and 
reality are shining, it perceives and recognises them; aorist, the 
sight and recognition being considered of as momentary, “and 
appears,” literally, “‘is appearing,” the imperfect is used of the 
state in which it begins to be, and to continue, “to be possessing 
reason,’) ὅταν δὲ εἰς TO τῷ σκότῳ κεκραμένον, τὸ γιγνόμενόν 
τε καὶ ἀπολλύμενον, δοξάζει τε καὶ ἀμβλυώττει (imperfects 
regarding the continuous state, “it begins to fall into the dull- 
sightedness of opinion,”) κι τ. X. 


Gorg. 484. A. 

Ἐὰν δέ ye οἶμαι φύσιν ἱκανὴν γένηται ἔχων ἀνὴρ πάντα ταῦ- 
τα «εἰποσεισάμενος καὶ διαῤῥήξας καὶ διαφυγων, καταπατήσας τὰ 
ἡμέτερα γράμματα καὶ μαγγανεύματα καὶ ἐπῳδὰς καὶ νόμους 
τοὺς παρὰ φύσιν ἅπαντας, ἐπαναστὰς ἀνεφάνη δεσπότης 
ἡμέτερος ὁ δοῦλος, καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἐξέλαμψε τὸ τῆς φύσεως 
δίκαιον. 


Aristoph. Vesp. 581. 
κἂν αὐλητής ye δίκην νικᾷ, ταύτης ἡμῖν ἐπίχειρα 
9 7 ~ = 3) of 9 9 ἘΣ 
ἐν φορβείᾳ τοῖσι δικασταῖς ἔξοδον η ὕλη σ᾽ ἀπιοῦσιν. 
“Ἄ 2 ε , - ὔ ~Q? 9 + 
kav ἀποθνήσκων ὁ πατήρ τῳ δῷ καταλείπων παῖδ᾽ ἐπίκληρον, 
ΔΩ e ~ & \ \ 9 / ἢ - t 
κλάειν ἡμεῖς μακρᾳ τὴν κεφαλὴν εἰπόντες τῇ διαθήκῃ 
καὶ τῇ κογκῇ τῇ πάνυ σεμνῶς τοῖς σημείοισιν ἐπούσῃ 
ἔδομεν ταύτην ὅστις ἂν ἡμᾶς ἀντιβολήσας ἀναπείσῃ. 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀνυπεύθυνοι δρῶμεν, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων οὐδεμί᾽ ἀρχή. 


Note the change from ἔδομεν ““νγὸ give,” 1.6. from time to 
ξ με ξ 


time, as often as it occurs, to δρῶμεν, which expresses the 
irresponsible state of the dicast in his course of thus acting. 


Equitt. 257. 
(et) 9 ~ id ~ 
Um ἀνδρῶν τύπτομαι ξυνωμοτῶν. 
Χο. Ἔν δίκῃ γ᾽ ἐπεὶ τα κοινὰ πρὶν λαχεῖν κατεσθίεις, 
κὠποσυκαζεις πιέζων τοὺς ὑπευθύνους, σκοπῶν 
ὅστις αὐτῶν εἱμός ἐσπιν ἢ πέπων ἢ μὴ πέπων. 


» rc oe a r ᾿ 
Kv TW’ αὐτῶν γνῷς ἀπραγμον᾽ ὄντα καὶ κεχηνότα 
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καταγαγὼν εἰς Χεῤῥόνησον διαλαβὼν, ἀγκυρίσας, 

i > 5 ‘ ‘ . ‘ ΝᾺ, 5 ‘ 

εἶτ ἀποστρέψας τὸν ὠμὸν, αὐτὸν ἐνεκολήβασας. 
~ ~ ~ 9. - 

καὶ σκοπεῖς γε τῶν πολιτῶν ὅστις ἐστὶν ἀμνοκῶν, 


πλούσιος, κ. τ. λ. 


Ibid. 1119. 
are ἐῶν 
ταῦτ᾽ ἡλιθιάζω. 
αὐτός τε γὰρ ἥδομαι 
βρύλλων τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
κλέπτοντά τε βούλομαι 
τρέφειν ἕνα προστάτην. 
τοῦτον δ᾽ ὅταν ἧ πλέως, 
ἄρας ἐπάταξα. 
All the imperfects are of continuous states; the aorist, of 
an action repeated and considered as momentary. 
The change from the continuous state to the single action 


considered of as momentary, is marked distinctly 


Nubes, 393, where Socrates says of Zeus— 
εἴπερ βάλλει τοὺς ἐπιόρκους πῶς οὐχὶ Σίμων᾽ ἐνέπρησε ; 
“ΤΠ his manner is to strike the perjured, how is it that he does not 
blast Simon ?” 
[bid. 1180. 
ὅπερ οἱ πρότενθαι yap δοκοῦ σί por ποιεῖν 
ὅπως τάχιστα τὰ πρυτανεῖ ὑφελοίατο 
διὰ τοῦτο πρόυτένθευσαν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ. 
δοκοῦσιν of the continuous state, πῤουτένθευσαν of the recur- 
ring action considered of as momentary. 
Acharn. 532. 
ταυτὶ ov τολμᾷς πτωχὸς ὧν ἡμᾶς λέγειν ; 
κέι συκοφάντης εἴ τις ἦν ὠνείδισας; 
Ibid. 639, 
Δεῦρο Μοῦσ᾽ ἐλθέ 
Οἷον ἐξ ἀνθράκων πρινίνων φέψαλος ἀνήλατ᾽, ἐρεθιζό 


μενος οὐρίᾳ ῥιπίδι. 
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Nubes, 347. . 
Yow. γίγνονται πανθ᾽ ὅτι βούλονται" Kar ἣν μὲν ἴδωσι 
κομήτην » 
ἀγριόν τινα τῶν λασίων τούτων, οἷόν περ τὸν Ἐϊενοφάντου, 
σκώπτουσαι τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ Κενταύροις ἤκασαν αὑτάς. 
Στρ. τί γὰρ, ἣν ἅρπαγα τῶν δημοσίων κατίδωσι Σίμωνα, τί δρῶσιν ; 
Σωκ. ἀποφαίνουσαι τὴν φύσιν αὐτοῦ λύκοι ἐξαίφνης ἐγένοντο. 
βούλονται, γίγνονται of continuous states, ἤκασαν, ἐγένοντο of 
single actions repeated, without reference to the time occu- 
pied during each repetition. 
Heraclide, 428. 
ὦ τέκν᾽ ἔοιγμεν ναυτίλοισιν οἵτινες 
χειμῶνος ἐκφυγόντες ἄγριον μένος ‘ 
ἐς χεῖρα γῇ συνῆψαν, εἶτα χερσύθεν 
πνοαῖσιν ἡἠλάθησαν ἐς πόντον πάλιν. 


οὕτω δὲ χημεῖς τῆσδ᾽ ἀπωθώμεσθα γῆς; κ. τ. As 
Medea, 244. 


ἀνὴρ δ᾽ ὅταν τοῖς ἔνδον ἄχθηται ξυνών 

ἔξω μολὼν ἔπαυσε καρδίαν ἄσης. 
ὅταν ἄχθηται ‘ when he is in a state of being annoyed,” 
ἔπαυσε “he relieves,” considered of as momentary. 


Instances might easily be accumulated to almost any 
amount. It is, however, sufficiently manifest from those 
already given, that (a) when a.state is predicated of as 
lasting through the present moment, or (8) an action is 
predicated of as repeated from time to time, and still liable 
to be repeated again, either the present imperfect or (in 
defect of a present aoristick) the past aoristick is employed 
by the Attick writers, the former or the latter according 
as they do or do not wish to call attention to the dura- 
tion or progress of the state or action, z.e. to depict as 
well as to declare. Hence, from the nature of the case, it 
is much more usual in (a) to find the imperfect, while in 
(8) the aorist is at least equally common, and would be 
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much more so for but that fondness for depicting, which 
has been before noticed as characteristick of the Greek 
language. 

The frequency of this use of the past aorist to supply the 
place of an aoristick present in predications, which, though 
respecting the past as well as the present, are nevertheless 
mentally referred to present time, with its consequent inter- 
change with the present imperfect, so far caused its proper 
relation to past time to be lost sight of, that not unfre- 
quently this aorist is found even when the predication has 
reference to the moment actually present with the speaker. 
This occurs most frequently in such expressions as— 


Nub. 185. 
τί ἐθαύμασας ; τῷ σοι δοκοῦσιν εἰκέναι ; 
Acharn. 553. 
τί μ' οὐκ ἀπεψώλησας ; 
Heraclid. 804. 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἔλεξεν ὦ στρατήγ᾽ ὃς ᾿Αργόθεν 
ἥκεις, τί τήνδε γαῖαν οὐκ εἰάσαμεν ;* 
‘*why do we not but rest ?” 

Plat. Phed. 86, D. 

Διαβλέψας [* σἂν looking round,’ lit. ‘ looking different ways’} 
οὖν ὁ Σωκράτης, ὥσπερ τὰ πολλὰ εἰώθει, καὶ μειδιάσας, Δίκαια 
μέντοι, ἔφη, λέγει ὁ Σιμμίας. εἰ οὖν τις ὑμῶν εὐπορώτερος ἐμοῦ, 
τί οὐκ απεκρίνατο:;: 

** why does he not answer?” 

But also, in various other ways, whenever no attention to 

duration or progress is to be introduced into the predication, 


"ἊΝ ἃ 


* Common, however, as this use is, it by no means excludes that 
of the present imperfect. 
Equitt. 1203. 
τί οὐ διακρίνεις Δῆμ᾽ ὁπότερός ἐστι νῷν 
ἀνὴρ ἀμείνων περὶ σὲ καὶ τὴν γαστέρα ; 
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Medea, 442. 
\ ᾿ 3) \ u 
σοὶ © οὔπε πατρὸς δόμοι 
ὀυστανεν,.. τ΄ 





σῶν δὲ λέκτρων 
ἄλλα βασίλεια κρείσσων 


ἢ 
δόμοισιν ἐπ εστα. 


Acharn. 168. 
ταυτὶ περιείδεθ᾽ οἱ Πρυτάνεις πάσχοντά με 
ἐν τῇ πατρίδι. ὲ 
‘© Do you, Prytanes, permit me to be thus treated r” 
Ib. 251. 
φαλῆς ἑταῖρε Bayxiov.... 
ἕκτῳ σ᾽ ἔτει προσεῖπον; 
“41 address thee.” 


7 ~ > , \ 9 e 
πρόβαινε νῦν ὦ θυμέ' ypappa) δ᾽ αὑτηί. 
ε΄ 3 εὐ A 9 ᾽ὕ 
ἕστηκας ; οὐκ εἶ καταπιων Ἑυριπίδην ; 
9 5: 3] - 3 7 , 
eT ved’ aye viv ὦ τάλαινα καρδία, κ. τ.λ. 


“1 praise thee.” 


Ibid 850. Diczopolis addresses the eel— 
ὦ φιλτάτη σὺ καὶ πάλαι ποθουμένη 
ἦλθες ποθεινὴ μὲν τρυγωδικοῖς χοροῖς 
φίλη δὲ Μορύχῳ. 

** You come.” 


Androm. 1207. 


OE. Πηλεῦ, χάριν τῶν σῶν πάρος νυμφευμάτων, 
ἥκω Θέτις, λιποῦσα Νηρέως δόμους, 
καὶ πρῶτα μέν σοι τῶν παρεστώτων κακῶν 
μηδέν τι λίαν δυσφορεῖν παρήνεσα. 

“1 exhort thee. 
Heraclid. 719. 

OE. viv μὲν πορεύου γυμνὸς, ἐν δὲ τάξεσι 
κοσμῷ πυκάζου τῷδ᾽, ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἴσω τέως. 

IO. καλῶς ἔλεξας. 


** You say well.” 


i a Ὁ 
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Ib. 796. 

ΘΕ. νέος μεθέστηκ᾽ ἐκ γέροντος αὖθις av. 

AA. θαυμάστ᾽ ἔλεξας. 

‘© You ¢ell a wonder.” 

Medea, 77. 

ἀπωλόμεσθ᾽ ap, εἰ κακὸν προσοίσομεν 

véov παλαίῳ, πρὶν τόδ᾽ ἐξηντληκέναι. 
tb. 57]. 

σὲ τὴν σκυθρωπὸν καὶ πόσει θυμουμένην 

Μήδειαν, εἶπον τῆσδε γῆς ἔξω περᾷν. 

“Ἱ bid thee. 


Aristoph, Equitt. 353. 
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KA. ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἀντέθηκας ἀνθρώπων τιν᾽ ; ὅστις, κι TX. 


“ἢ you set against me.” 


So, at v. 690, of the same play, Cleon says— 


εἰ μή σ᾽ ἀπολέσαιμ᾽ εἰ, KT A. 
to which the black-pudding seller replies— 
ἥσθην ἀπειλαῖς, ἐγέλασα ψυολοκομπίαις 
ἀπεπυδάρισα μόθωνα, περιεκκόκκυσα. 
and so ἥσθην is frequently used, 6. g. 
Nub, 997. 


ΠΑ. οὔτοι μὰ τὸν Δία τὸν μέγαν καὶ rove θεούς 
ἐμοὶ καταπροίξει. ΣΤ, θαυμασίως ἥσθην θεοῖς. 


“1 like the gods amazingly.” 
Equitt. 994, 


AHM. ταυτὶ τί ἐστι; KA. λόγια. Δ. πάντ᾽ ; K. ἐθαύμασας ; 


Vesp. 510. 
ΦΙΛ. ἀλλ᾽ ἥδιον ἄν 


δικέδιον σμικρὸν φάγοιμ᾽ ἄν, ἐν λοπάδι πεπνιγμένον. 
BA. νὴ Al εἰθισθης yap ἥδεσθαι τοιούτοις πράγμασι. 


Heraclide, 233. 
" ᾽ > ‘ , ~ » 
@KTELP ἀκούσας τούσδε συμφορᾶς, ἄναξ. 
τὴν δ᾽ εὐγένειαν τῆς τύχης νικωμένην 
νῦν δηὴ μάλιστ᾽ ἐσεῖδον. 
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Ib. 788. 

ὦ φίλταθ᾽ joe σ᾽ ἡμέρα διήλασεν 
ἠλευθερῶσθαι τοῖσδε τοῖς ἀγγέλμασι. 
“ς Accomplishes your freedom.” 

Eurip. Iph. T. 1129. 

ΘΟ. τί δ᾽ ἐστιν Ἰφιγένεια καινὸν ἐν δόμοις; 
Id. ἀπέπτυσ᾽ ὁσίᾳ γὰρ δίδωμ᾽ ἔπος τόδε. 

Plato, Pheedrus, 274, Ο. 

XQ, ἀκοήν γ᾽ ἔχω λέγειν τῶν προτέρων, τὸ δ᾽ ἀληθὲς αὐ- 
τοὶ (οἱ θεοί scil.) ἴσασιν. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο εὕροιμεν αὐτοὶ, dpa ἂν 
ἔθ᾽ ἡμῖν μέλοι τι τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων δοξασμάτων ; 

PAI. γελοῖον ἤρου, ἀλλ᾽ ἃ φῇς ἀκηκοέναι λέγε. 

Ib. 264, A. 

ΣΩ. Ἦ πολλοῦ δεῖν ἔοικε ποιεῖν ὅδε ye ὃ ζητοῦμεν, ὃς οὐδὲ 
ἐπ᾽ ἀρχῆς ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τελευτῆς ἐξ ὑπτίας ἀνάπαλιν διανεῖν ἐπι- 
χειρεῖ καὶ ἄρχεται. «.. ἢ οὐδὲν εἶπον, Φαῖδρε, φίλη κεφαλή ; 

“ΟΓ zs it nothing what I say?” 

In the lines, Nub. 529, the aorists might indeed be trans- 
lated as preterites,but,after the passages already adduced, we 
shall have no difficulty in considering them rather as substi- 
tutes for the present aoristick, interchanged with the imper- 
fects for the sake of variety. 

ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει, σκέψασθ᾽ ἥτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν HABE ῥαψαμένη σκύτινον καθειμένον, 

οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακροὺς, οὐδὲ κόρδαχ᾽ εἵλκυσεν. 
οὐδὲ πρεσβύτης ὁ λέγων τἄπη τῇ βακτηρὶᾳ 

τύπτει τὸν πάροντ᾽ ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα, 
οὐδ᾽ εἰσῇξε δᾷδας ἔχουσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ iov ἰοὺ βοᾳ. 

ἀλλ᾽ αὑτῇ καὶ τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστευουσ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. 

The sum, in fact, of what we learn from these and many 
other like examples, is this: The Greek, in its fondness 
for imperfects — that is, in other words, its fondness for 
presenting a picture to the fancy rather than barely stat- 
ing a fact for the intellect—continually prefers to employ 
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a present imperfect in cases wherein we should assuredly 
prefer an aorist. Where the English says ‘‘he does,” the 


Greek, in at least eight cases out of nine, chooses rather 


9 


to say “he is doing.” I say, in eight cases out of nine, 


but there still remains the ninth; there are cases undoubt- 
edly, in which, even in Greek, to introduce the notion of 
progression or continuance is altogether undesired. In 
English such cases can occasion no difficulty. Our pre- 
sent aoristick is the very form required. But the Greeks 
have no aorist of present time. They employ, as we have 
seen, their past aorist instead thereof. .In illustration, I 
add a few more examples: 

Plat. Rep. IIT. 406. D. 

τέκτων, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, κάμνων (when he is unwell) ἀξιοῖ παρὰ 
τοῦ ἰατροῦ φάρμακον πιὼν ἐξεμέσαι τὸ νόσημα ἢ κάτω καθαρθεὶς 
ἢ καύσει ἢ τομῇ χρησώμενος ἀπηλλάχθαι" ἐὰν δέ τις αὐτῷ μα- 
κρὰν δίαιταν προστάττῃ, πιλίδιά τε περὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν περιτιθεὶς 
καὶ τὰ τούτοις ἑπόμενα, ταχὺ εἶπεν (he says directly), ὅτι οὐ 
σχολὴ κάμνειν (that he has not leisure to be an invalid) οὐδὲ 
λυσιτελεῖ οὕτω ζῆν, νοσήματι τὸν νοῦν προσέχοντα, τῆς δὲ προ- 
κειμένης ἐργασιάς (the work he has lying before him) ὠἀμελοῦντα. 
καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα χαίρειν εἰπὼν τῷ τοιούτῳ ἰατρῷ, εἰς τὴν εἰωθυῖαν 
διώιταν ἐμβάς, ὑγιὴς γενόμενος ζῇ τὰ ἑαυτοῦ πράττων" ἐὰν δὲ 
μὴ ἱκανὸν ἧ τὸ σῶμα ὑπενεγκεῖν, τελευτήσας πραγμάτων ἀπηλ- 
λάγη (he dies and gets quit of troubles), 

Ibid. V. 462. 6. 

οἷον (for instance), ὅταν που (you know) ἡμῶν δάκτυλός του 
πληγῇ, πᾶσα ἡ κοινωνία ἡ κατὰ τὸ σῶμα πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν τε- 
ταμένη εἰς μίαν σύνταξιν τὴν τοῦ ἄρχοντος ἐν αὐτῇ ἤσθετό τε 
(ts both sensible of it) καὶ πᾶσα dua ξυνήλγησε (sympathizes ) 
μέρους πονήσαντος ὅλη, καὶ οὕτω δὴ λέγομεν, Ere ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
τὸν δάκτυλον ἀλγεῖ. 

Sympos. 197, A. 

ἀλλὰ τὴν τῶν τεχνῶν δημιουργίαν οὐκ ἴσμεν, ὅτι οὗ μὲν ἂν 
ὁ θεὸς οὗτος διδάσκαλος γένηται, ἐλλόγιμος καὶ φανὸς ἀπέβη, 
οὗ δ᾽ ἂν “Epwe μὴ ἐφάψηται, σ::οτεινός ; 
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It sometimes happens that the substitution of a past form 
for an aoristick present, causes the past tense imperfect of 
a succeeding verb also to be used where the sense would 
require the present, 6. 2. 

Vespex, 145]. 

καίτοι πολλοὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔπαθον" 


ξυνόντες γνώμαις ἑτέρων 
͵ Ν / 
μετεβάλλοντο τους τρόπους. 


ταῦτ᾽ ἔπαθον ‘‘experience this,” μετεβάλλοντο τοὺς τρόπους 


‘‘they begin to get altered,” literally, ““ they were begin- 
ning;” the past tense is used on account of the preceding 
past form ἔπαθον. 

Very similarly, ‘from the frequent connection of the per- 
fect with the imperfect subjunctive, it became an idiom of 
the Latin language to use the imperfect, even where a present 
action was spoken of, if it were possible to conceive it as 
progressive, and therefore in one part past, even while another 
part still continued. Such sentences as, diu dubitavi num 
melius sié (1 have long doubted); spe mecum cogztavi 
quidnam causz sié, are less in accordance with Latin idiom 
than num melius esset, quidnam cause esset; even though 
the verb be here used as a perfect, not as an aorist.” 

(Zumpt. Lat. Grammar \xxiv. note 2. ) 

I proceed to notice the use of the imperfects, so common 
in Greek, to indicate attempt or desire, spoken of being for 
doing something, or of some state coming into being or about 
to be, e.g. | 

Aristoph. Nubes, 1403. 

Οἴμοι παρανοίας, ὡς ἐμαινόμην ἄρα 
ὃτ᾽ ἐξέβαλλον τοὺς θεοὺς διὰ Σωκράτην. 
‘* when I was for expelling.” 
ib. ΟῚ 
pera ταῦθ᾽ ὅπως νῷν ἐγένεθ᾽ υἱὸς σύτοσί 


- 7ὔ Ν \ ~ 4 , ~ 
Epol TE δὴ Kat TH γυναικι ταγαθῇ 


: 
Γ 
, 
: 
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περὶ τοὐνόματος δὴ ᾽ντεῦθεν ἐλοιδορούμεθα" 
ἢ μὲν γὰρ ἵππον προσετίθει πρὸς τοὔνομα 
Ξάνθιππον, ἢ χάριππον, ἢ Καλλιππίδην" 
ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦ πάππου ᾿τιθέμην φειδωνίδην. 
ὅπως νῷν ἐγένεθ᾽, aorist, “ when we got.” 
ἐλοιδορούμεθα, “ we were railing, began to rail at one another.” 
προσετίθει, “was for attaching.” 
ἐτιθέμην, “ was for having him named.” 

Vespe, 715. 

"ANN ὁπόταν μὲν δείσωσ᾽ αὐτοὶ τὴν Ἑὔβοιαν διδόασι. 
** they are for giving, they are offering.” 

In Eurip. Iphig. T. 1278, when the messenger is telling 
of the tricks used by the chorus to induce him to depart, he 
says to Thoas— 

ψευδῶς ἄρ᾽ οὗτοι, καὶ μ᾽ ἀπήλαυνον δόμων, 
ὡς ἐκτὸς εἴης. σὺ δὲ κατ᾽ οἶκον ἦσθ᾽ ἄρα. 
‘falsely then these women spake, and they were for driving me away 
from the house, by saying that, &c.” 
Demosth. in Mid. 539. 
καὶ τοῦτον οὐδ᾽ εἰ γέγονεν εἰδώς οὐδὲ γιγνώσκων. 
‘**not knowing nor yet in the way to know so much as his existence.” 

Plato Protag. 317. A. 

τὸ οὖν ἀποδιδράσκοντα μὴ δύνασθαι ἀποδρᾶναι, ἀλλὰ καταφανὴ 
εἶναι, πολλὴ μωρία καὶ τοῦ ἐπιχειρήματος. 

**that one should attempt escape and not be able to effect it.” 


Andocides de myster. 57. 

εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἦν δυοῖν τὸ ἕτερον ἑλέσθαι, ἢ καλῶς ἀπολέσθαι 
* ᾽ ~ ~ ‘ 4“ ὦ Ἀ - ef 
ἡ αἰσχρῶς σωθῆναι . . .γ) καίτοι πολλοὶ ἂν καὶ τοῦτο εἵλοντο, 
τὸ ζῇν περὶ πλεὶονος ποιησάμενοι ἤ τὸ καλῶς ἀποθανεῖν" ὅπου 
. δὲ τούτων τὸ ἐνανπώτατον ἦν, σιωπήσαντι μὲν αὐτῷ τε αἴσχ- 
tora ἀπολέσθαι μηδὲν ἀσεβήσαυτι, ἔτι δὲ τὸν πατέρα περιιδεῖν 
> ‘ \ ‘ “ , ‘ a > ͵ 
ἀπολόμενον καὶ τὸν . . . . οὕς οὐδεὶς ἄλλος ἀπώλλυεν 
(was about to destroy) 7 ἐγὼ μὴ ἐιπὼν ὡς ἕτεροι ἥμαρτον. 
Διοκλείδης μὲν γὰρ ψευσάμενος ἔδησεν αὐτοὺς, σωτηρία τε αὐτῶν 
ἄλλη οὐδεμία ἦν ἤ πυθέσθαι ᾿Αθηναιόυς πάντα τὰ πραχθέντα" 
φονεὺς οὖν αὐτῶν ἐγιγνόμην μὴ εἰπὼν ὑμῖν ἃ ἤκονσα (1 then, 
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if I failed to tell you what I heard, was about to become) ἔτι de 
τριακοσίους ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπώλλυον (was about to destroy, was be- 
coming destroyer of three hundred Athenians), καὶ ἡ πόλις ἐν 
κακοῖς τοῖς μεγίστοις ἐγίγνετο (and the state was coming to 
be in evils the very greatest). 

From this passage, and many others of a similar character, 
it is easy to understand the propriety of the use of the 
imperfects which we are at present considering.* ove οὐδεὶς 


ἄλλος ἀπώλλυεν ‘whom no one else was destroying ;” the 


use of an imperfect implies that, at the time to which the 
predication refers, the action spoken of was not accomplished 
but was in course of accomplishment, inasmuch as steps were 
taking with a view to its being accomplished. Now these 
steps may be part of the visible action, or they may be 
merely the workings in the mind of him who is designing it. 
During the whole period intervening between the com- 
mencement of the plan’s formation, and its actual objective 
accomplishment, the action is in progress, and the imperfects 
will properly be used in speaking of it. When Iphigeneia 
says— 
ἢ τάλαιν᾽ ὑπὲρ πυρᾶς 
μεταρσία ληφθεῖσ᾽ ἐκαινόμην ξίφει, 

nothing can be implied by the imperfect but that steps were 
taking having her death for their object ; and this might have 
been said, with equal truth, at any period after the resolution 
to sacrifice her had been adopted. 

Similar is the use of the imperfect in such passages as— 


Gorg. 471. B. 


~ lj , Υ 
Καὶ ταῦτα ἀδικήσας ἔλαθεν ἑαυτὸν ἀθλιώτατος γενόμενος καὶ 


οὐ μετεμέλησεν αὐτῷ; ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον ὕστερον τὸν ἀδελφὸν τὸν γνήσιον, 
τὸν Περδίκκου υἱόν, παῖδα ὡς ἑπταετῆ, οὗ 1) ἀρχὴ ἐγίγνετο κατὰ 
τὸ δίκαιον, κιτ΄ Δ. ‘ whose the throne was coming to be.” The 


* «Imperfect of commencement” would perhaps be the best name 
to apply to this idiom. 
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imperfect might indeed have had dy attached, but it is perfectly 
intelligible and more strictly accurate without the particle. 

Thucyd. VIII. 86. 

Καὶ ἐδόκει ᾿Αλκιβιάδης πρῶτον τότε καὶ ovdévoc ἔλασσον τὴν 
πόλιν ὠφελῆσαι" ὡρμημένων γὰρ τῶν ἐν Σάμῳ ᾿Αθηναίων πλεῖν 
ἐπὶ σφᾶς αὐτούς, ἐν ᾧ σαφέστατα ἸἸωνιάν καὶ ἙἙλληήσιτοντον εὐθὺς 
εἶχον οἱ πολέμιοι, κωλυτὴς γενέσθαι. 

Géller compares the Latin habebant for habuissent. The 
expression remains quite intelligible when literally trans- 
lated ; “for the Athenians at Samos being bent upon sailing, 
in which case the enemy was most manifestly in immediate 
possession of Ionia and the Hellespont, &c.” The passage 
from the Crito adduced by Dr. Arnold, appears to me to be 
of quite a different kind: ci μὴ ακολουθήσομεν, says Socrates, 
διαφθεροῦμεν ἐκεῖνο καὶ λωβησόμεθα, ὃ τῷ μὲν δικαίῳ βέλτιον 
ἐγίγνετο, τῷ δὲ ἀδίκῳ ἀπώλλυτο. The imperfects are used 
because Socrates is thinking of the time during which it had 
been gradually appearing, as the discussion went on, that 
the thing spoken of was bettered by justice, and destroyed 
by injustice. ‘It seems to be perishing under the applica- 
tion of injustice,” would have been the corresponding words 
of the speaker, when the conversation was actually taking 
place. More to the purpose is Dr. Arnold’s other quotation, 
from Herod. VII.220. The author is telling us, that Leo- 
nidas at Thermopyle sent away the rest, but thought it not 
honourable to depart himself: αὐτῷ δὲ ἀπιέναι οὐ καλώς ἔχειν. 
μένοντι δὲ αὐτοῦ κλέος μέγα ἐλείπετο, καὶ ἡ Σπάρτης εὐδαιμονίη 
οὐκ ἐξηλ εἰφετο. 

Demosth. in Meid. 542, 

Βουλόμενος δὲ τὸ μέλλον λαθεῖν, φυλάξας τὴν τελευταιαν ἡμέραν 
τῶν διαιτητῶν τὴν τοῦ Θαργηλιῶνος ἢ τοῦ Σκιροφοριῶνος γιγνο- 
μένην, εἰς ἣν ὁ μὲν ἦλθε τῶν διαιτητῶν, ὁ δ᾽ οὐκ ἦλθε, Kk. τ. r.* 

* In order to understand this passage, the learner must bear in 
mind, that the Attick calendar was formed on the hypothesis, that 

E 
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Ib. 540. 

Καὶ πρῶτον μὲν (says Domosthenes, giving an account of 
the proceedings of the man who came to his house with the 
offer of an antidosis, in order that he might thereby lose his © 
right to pursue the action against his guardians), καὶ πρῶτον 
μὲν κατέσχισαν τὰς θύρας τῶν οἰκημάτων, ὡς αὐτῶν non γιγνο- 
μένας κατὰ τὴν ἀντίδοσιν. ““Α5 though they were already 
coming into their possession.” _ 

Lysias in Agorat. 135, 

οἱ δ᾽ αὐτῶν περιγενόμενοι (those of them who survived) καὶ 
σωθέντες, ove οὗτος μὲν ἀπέκτεινεν (was for killing) ὠμῶς, ἡ δὲ 
τύχη καὶ ὁ δαίμων περιέποιησε, . . « τιμῶνται ὑφ᾽ ὑμών ὡς 
ανδρες ἀγαθοὶ ὄντες. 

In Eurip. Ion, v. 1305, we have 

KP. ἔκτεινα δ᾽ ὄντα πολέμιον δόμοις ἐμοις. 
And again, v. 1520, 
KP. éxrewd σ᾽ Gkovo. 
ION. ἐξ ἐμοῦ τ᾽ 
οὐχ Oct’ ἔθνησκες, 
where much difficulty has been found in explaining the use 
of the aorist éxrewa, of a killing which had not actually taken 
place. Professor Hermann, in his note on Soph. Aj. 1105, 
thus explains the matter: ‘‘ Nam in eo, quod quis voluit 
facere, nec tamen perfecit, quid aptius adhiberi tempus 
potest, quam, quod ab e4 ipsa ratione nomen habet, imper- 
fectum? At sicubi aoristum poni videas, cave pro imper- 
fecto eum poni putes, quod fieri plane non potest. Sed 


each month (i.e. lunation) consisted of exactly twenty-nine days and 
a half. The actual calendar months were of thirty and twenty-nine 
days alternately. Manifestly, therefore, the thirtieth of each ‘ full” 
month belonged, strictly speaking, as much to the succeeding month 
as to that with which it was ordinarily reckoned. In Thargelion the 
diztete were liable to give account of any mal-practice committed 
during their period of office. 
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ponitur ille jure suo. Differentia hee est. Imperfectum 
signiticat, voluisse aliquem aliquid facere, sed non perfecisse : 
aoristus autem perfecisse sed sine successu.” At the risk of 
being thought presumptuous, I must say that to me there 
seems no difficulty whatever in the passages. éxrewa is to 
be rendered literally, “41 killed thee.” Creusa is thinking 
only of that part of the action which depended upon herself, 
and so far as that went, she Aad killed Ion. It is plain that 
acceptance as well as offer is necessary to the consummation 
of a gift, yet we find no difficulty in such an expression as 
**T gave him the ring, but he refused to receive it.” Nor 
should we, I suppose, be surprised to hear one who had been 
waylaid and left for dead, point out the man by whom he 
had been thus used, with the words, ‘‘there is my murderer.” 
Exactly such an expression as this last, is the one of Mene- 
laus, upon which Professor Hermann’s note is given. 

ME. δίκαια yap τόνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν, κτείναντά pe ; 

TEY. κτείναντα ; δεινόν γ᾽ εἶπας εἰ καὶ ζῇς Gaver. 

ME. Θεὸς yap ἐκσώζει pe, τῷδε δ᾽ οἴχομαι. 

Ofa very similar character, as it seems to me, is the de- 
claration of Demosthenes, in the speech against Meidias, 
Ρ. 549. 

ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νομίζω αὐτόχειρά μου 
γεγενῆσθαι τούτοις τοῖς ἔργοις" καὶ τότε μὲν τοῖς Διονυσίοις τὴν 
παρασκευὴν, καὶ τὸ σῶμα, καὶ τὰ ἀναλώματα ὑβρίζειν, νῦν δὲ 
τούτοις οἷς ἐποίει καὶ διεπράττετο, ἐκεινά τε καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ πάντα, 
τὴν πόλιν, τὸ γένος, τὴν ἐπιτιμίαν, τὰς ἐλπίδας. εἰ γὰρ ἕν, ὧν ἐπε 
βούλευσε κατώρθωσεν, ἁπάντων ἂν ἀπεστερήμην ἐγω καὶ μηδὲ 
ταφῆναι προσυπῆρχεν οἴκοι μοι. 

It is nothing uncommon, when, so far as the actor is con- 
cerned, the deed is done, to speak of it, with reference to 
the actor, as in fact done. A man might call himself the 
murderer of another before the termination of his victim’s 


death-agonies. 
7 E 9 
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I now come to notice a confusion, which more commonly, 
I believe, than any other connected with the present subject, 
prevents the full meaning of Greek from being perceived. 
Boys at school learn to render τύπτομαι, τύπτῃ, τύπτεται 
“1 am struck, thou art struck, he is struck ;” it being en- 
tirely lost sight of that τύπτεται is always an imperfect: ‘he 
is being struck,” or “ getting struck ;” whereas the form to 
which “ he is struck” belongs, is far most usually a perfect, 
sometimes an aorist, but essentially incapable of being ever 
an imperfect. A moment’s consideration will make this 
evident. In ‘‘the matter is demonstrated,” we manifestly 
regard the demonstration as perfect and complete ; in order 
to denote its progress, the expression must be altered to 
‘‘the matter is being demonstrated,” or ‘the matter is 
demonstrating.” The Greek equivalents to these two ex- 
pressions are δέδεικται ταῦτα and ταῦτα δείκνυται respectively Ae 
but a boy who had learned from the common grammars, 
would almost certainly construe the latter, “ these things are 
demonstrated,” thus losing altogether the proper force of the 
word. A corresponding confusion is the consequence of 
translating τύπτεσθαι ““ to be struck” instead of << to be getting 
struck,” and τυπτόμενος “struck,” or being struck,” instead 
of “ getting struck.” The matter will be best understood 
from an examination of the following examples, which are 
brought together, be it observed, like all the others to be 
found in these pages, in the hope that the learner will not 
be content to gratify his indolence by slightly glancing over 
them, but will, by the bestowal of his careful attention upon 
them, obtain such an insight into, and familiarity with the 
doctrines they are meant to illustrate, as may be of practical 
benefit to him in all his future reading of Greek authors. 
In Aristoph. Equitt. 459, Cleon says, 


ταυτὶ μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα μ᾽ οὐκ ἐλάνθανεν 
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τεκταινόμενα Ta πράγματ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἠπιστάμην 
γομφούμεν᾽ αὐτὰ πάντα καὶ κολλώμενα. 
ΧΟ. οἴμοι, ov δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐξ ἁμαξουργοῦ λέγεις ; 
ΑΔ. οὔκουν μ᾽, ἐν ΓΑργει οἷα πράττει λανθάνει" 
πρόφασιν μὲν ᾿Αργείους φίλους ἡμῖν ποεῖ, 
ἰδι( δ᾽ ἐκεῖ Λακεδαιμονίοις ξυγγίγνεται. 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷσίν ἐστι συμφυσώμενα 
éypo* ἐπὶ γὰρ τοῖς δεδεμένοις χαλκεύεται. 
Literally, (and though the English translation read heavily, 
it will enable us to perceive in the Greek its full meaning 
without any such heaviness) — 
These matters, by Demeter, were not escaping my notice in the 
carpentering of them, but I was being aware of the wedging of all of 


them, and the glueing. 
CuHor. Ah me! and are you saying nothing from the wain- 


wright’s ? 

BLACKPUDDINGSELLER. Not by any means is what he is doing at 
Argos escaping me. In pretext he is making Argives friends to us, 
while privately he is conferring with Lacedemonians. And with 
what object these things are forging I know; with a view to the impri- 
soned they are being brasiered. 

Cleon asserts that while the steps were being taken he 
was aware of them: “1 knew that they were wedging, that 
the wedging of them was going on,” not merely “ that they 
were wedged,” and so of the other imperfects. We have 
the perfect δεδεμένοις because the meaning to be conveyed is 
‘thou who art imprisoned,” not ‘‘ those who are being im- 
prisoned—whom they are now putting into prison.” This 
latter sense would have been expressed by δουμένοις. Soa 
few lines later, 


kal τάκ Bowrwy ταῦτα συντυρούμενα. 
“Απὰ that this is churning (not ‘churned’) among the Beotians.” 


From inattention to the distinctive meaning of the imper- 
fect participle, this very passage is altogether enfeebled, and 
its sense perverted, in a translation of Aristophanes lately 


published :— 
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CLEON. 

By holy Ceres, I was well aware’ 

That these intrigues were carpentered, and knew 
They were all nazled and glued. 


And I know for what purpose this is welded, 
’Tis to release the prisoners that ’tis forged ! 


And this intrigue that’s churned with the Beeotians. 


And in like manner Mr. Mitchell in his note, “ τεκταινό- 
μενα ‘fabricated,’ γομφούμενα ‘nailed,’ κολλώμενα “ glued.’ ” 
So also in his edition of the Acharnians, v. 518, foll. 


Q f , Ν 9 / , 
καὶ κάρτα μέντὰν εὐθέως καθείλκετε 
, “- > > "7 e , , 
τριακοσίας ναῦς, ἦν δ᾽ ἂν ἡ πόλις πλέα 
θορύβου στρατιωτῶν, περὶ τριηράρχου βοῆς, 
μισθοῦ διδομένου, Παλλαδίων χρυσουμένων, 


στοᾶς στεναχούσης, σιτίων μετρουμένων, 


Ἂς ᾽ 9 ot , ͵ 
τὸ νεωριον δ᾽ αὖ κωπέων πλατουμένων, 


τυλῶν ψοφούντων θαλαμιῶν τροπουμέγνων, κ. τ. Dd. 


Mr, Mitchell translates *‘ gi/ded images of Pallas,” “ oars 
fitted with the oar-band,” though the sense manifestly re- 
quires “‘ with the gilding of images of Pallas,” “the fitting 
of oar-bands.” The translation before alluded to is here 
more accurate— 


66, Oe ee the ΟΜΝ 


Would have been full of bustle with the troops, 
Shoutings about the captains of the ships, 

Pay being issued, figure-heads regilding, 
Piazzas groaning, victuals measuring, 


The dockyard too would have been crammed with spars 
Cutting to oars, pins sounding, leathers putting 
To bottom-oars,” &c. 


We have seen in two passages the force of the imperfect 
participle. On the contrary, in Equitt. 1163, when Cleon 


says— 
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idov φέρω τοι τήνδε μαζίσκην ἐγώ 
ἐκ τῶν ὀλῶν τῶν ἐκ Πύλου μεμαγμένην: 
the perfect is exactly rendered by “" kneaded from the bar- 
ley-meal from Pylus.” So in the next line— 
AA. ἐγὼ δὲ μυστίλας μεμυστ ιλημένα ς 
ὑπὸ τῆς θεοῦ, 
because the μυστίλαι are made already, not now in course of 
making. Similarly v. 960— 
GAN οἵ γ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγουσιν ὡς ἄρξαι σε δεῖ 
χώρας ἁπάσης ἐστεφανωμένον ῥόδοις, 
“crowned with roses ;” στεφανούμενον would present to the 
fancy the actual putting on of the crown. 


Ib. 857. 


ὦ δαιμόνιε μὴ τοῦ λέγοντος ἴσθι, μηδ᾽ οἰηθῆς 
ἐμοῦ ποθ᾽ εὑρήσειν φίλον βελτίον᾽" ὅστις εἷς ὧν 


’ 
ἔπαυσα τοὺς ξυνωμότας, καὶ μ᾽ οὐ λέληθεν οὐδέν 
᾿ - Ul ‘ > ᾿ ἢ 7 
ἐν τῇ πόλει ξυνιστάμενον, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθέως κέκραγα. 


Mr. Mitchell translates “ plotted ;” but Cleon’s claims 
are much higher,—he declares that as soon as any thing is 
being plotted, and while it is still in progress and immature, 
he gives tongue upon it. With like inaccuracy the transla- 
tion before quoted from— 

ΕἼ put down the conspiracy 
Alone, and I’m convinced on’t 
There’s not a party formed but I 

Bawl out that very instant.” 
« There’s not a party forming” is what Cleon says. In 
passing, it may be as well to remark that ἔπαυσα is “I put 
down, am in the habit of putting down,” the Greek substi- 
tute for a present aoristick. I notice this, because the trans- 
lator tells us that he is not ‘‘ aware that history informs us 
of any conspiracy, to which the demagogue could be sup- 
posed to allude.” 
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Thucyd. I. 7. 

"Ert δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς βαρβάροις ἔστιν οἷς νῦν, καὶ μάλιστα τοῖς 
᾿Ασιάνοις, πυγμῆς καὶ παλης ἄθλα τίθεται καὶ διεζωσμένοι 
τοῦτο δρῶσι. 

“belted ; διαζωννύμενοι would be ‘while they are being 
belted, while the belting is going on.” ) 

Ib. VII. 53. The Athenian fleet was getting the worse of 
the conflict m the harbour of Syracuse— 

ὁ δὲ Τύλιππος ὁρῶν rac vave τῶν πολεμίων νικωμένα ς καὶ 
ἔξω τῶν σταυρωμάτων καὶ τοῦ ἑαυτῶν στρατοπέδου καταφερομέ- 
να ς---παρεβοήθει, κ. τ. λ. 

The meaning would not be at all given by translating 
‘‘ Gylippus seeing the enemies’ ships defeated and carried 
down,” &c. Thucydides intends to say that he saw them 
getting defeated, and took measures to ensure that the defeat 
then in progress before his eyes should be matured and con- 
summated, Similarly in Equitt. 1299— 

τὰ δ᾽ ὦτα γ᾽ ἂν σου νὴ Δί᾽ ἐξεπετάννυτο 
ὥσπερ σκίαδειον καὶ πάλιν ξυνήγετο. 

The use of the imperfect puts the action spoken of dra- 
matically before the hearer’s eye: “‘would be opening and 
closing again just like an umbrella.” Where Mr. Mitchell, 
as usual, ‘‘ ἂν ἐξεπετάννυτο were wont to be expanded.” 

Demosth. in Meid. 519. 

λόγων καὶ λοιδορίας γιγνομένης Kal κατηγοροῦντος τοῦ μὲν ἄρ- 
χοντος τῶν ἐπιμελητῶν τῆς φυλῆς, τῶν δ᾽ ἐπιμελητῶν τοῦ ἄρχοντος, 
παρελθὼν ὑπεσχόμην ἐγὼ χορηγήσειν ἐθελοντὴς, καὶ κληρου μέ- 
γων πρῶτος αἱρεῖσθαι τὸν αὐλητὴν ἔλαχον. 

‘‘when the appointments were being determined by lot.” 


Tb. 


¢ \ 7 Σ - 
ὅσα μὲν τοίνυν . .. nvwxdAnoe .-. ἢ τάλλα πάνθ᾽ ὅσα τοιαῦτα; 
5 μὰ eS = 
ἐάσω, οὐ yap ἀγνοῶ τοῦθ᾽ ὅτι τῷ ἐπηρεαζομένῳ Tor ἐμοὶ καὶ 
) ἤ ,ὔ Ν 5. ΓΝ " \ eK , v4 ae XX’ ε - 
ὑβριζομένῳ τὴν αὐτὴν ὀργὴν ἕκαστον τούτων, ἥνπερ ἀλλ᾽ ὁτιοῦν 
- , ᾿ \ Pear Ν - 3] - of ~ / 
τῶν δεινοτάτων, παρίστη" ὑμῖν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις, τοῖς ἔξω τοῦ πραγ- 
~ 7 - - ‘ 
ματος οὖσιν οὐκ ἂν ἴσως ἄξια ταῦτα καθ᾽ αὐτὰ ἀγῶνος φανείη. 


a a | 


a 
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This is one of the many passages in which to translate 
with complete accuracy is very difficult, though, if we are 
familiar with the subject, there is no difficulty at all in per- 
ceiving the exact force of the original. An English speaker 
would hardly have said anything but ‘‘ to me who was then 
outraged.” In the Greek, however, the time during which 
the outrage was actually going on is presented to the mind ; 
τῷ ἐπηρεαζομένῳ τότ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ ὑβριζομένῳ is ‘* to me who was 
then being annoyed and outraged, suffering under annoy- 
ance and outrage.” 

The next passage, from p. 523 of the same speech, con- 
tains, in its interchange of imperfects and aorists,a good ex- 
emplification of what has been before observed respecting 
the nature of these tenses, as well as of our immediate sub- 
ject. 

ἐγὼ δὲ ἕν μὲν ἐκεῖνο εὖ οἶδα, καὶ ὑμᾶς δὲ εἰδέναι χρὴ, ὅτι εἰ μὴ 
προυβαλόμην αὐτὸν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐδικαζόμην, οὐναντίος ἧκεν ἄν εὐθύς μοι 
λόγος, ὡς εἴπερ ἦν τι τούτων ἀληθὲς, προβάλλεσθαί με ἔδει, καὶ παρ᾽ 
αὐτὰ τάἀζικήματα τὴν τιμωρίαν ποιεῖσθαι" 6 τε γὰρ χορὸς ἦν τῆς 
πόλεως, ἥ τε ἐσθὴς τῆς ἑορτῆς ἕνεκα πᾶσα παρεσκευάζετο, ἐγώ 
τε ὁ πεπονθὼς ταῦτα χορηγὸς ἦν. . .. ταῦτ᾽ εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι πάντ᾽ ἂν 
ἔλεγεν οὗτος τότε. 

“Βυΐ this one thing J know well—and you ought to know it too— 
that if I had not moved for a resolution against him, but were en- 
gaged in a private suit with him, the contrary argument would have 
been at me directly, that if anything of this were true, I ought to 
have been for moving [or ‘‘ have proceeded to move”] for a resolu- 
tion against him, and making the punishment follow side by side with 
the crimes, for both the chorus was the state’s, and the dresses were 
all preparing on account of the festival, and I who had been treated 
thus was choregus: all this, I well know, the defendant would in that 
case have been for telling you.” 

Buttmann remarks upon παρεσκευάζετο---“ Recte habet im- 
perf. intelligitur enim, ‘cum iste corrumperet eam:’ quod 
factum est in ipsa aurificis officina,” 
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Ib. 532, 

οἱ τοίνυν χοροὶ πάντες οἱ γιγνόμενοι καὶ οἱ χορηγοὶ δῆλον ὅτι τὰς 
μὲν ἡμέρας ἐκείνας ἃς συνερχόμεθα ἐπὶ τὸν ἀγώνα κατὰ τὰς μαν- 
τείας ταύτας, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐστεφανώμεθα ὁμοίως O τε μέλλων 
γικᾷν, καὶ 6 πάντων ὕστατος γενήσεσθαι" τὴν δὲ τῶν ἐπινικίων, 
ὑπὲρ αὑτοῦ τότ᾽ ἤδη στεφανοῦται ὁ γικῶν. 

Upon ἐστεφανώμεθα Buttmann remarks—‘ Reposui hoe ex 
codd. Bekk. omnibus pro vulgato oregavovpefa. Coronati, 
coronas gerentes (ἐστεφανωμένοι) prodibant chori: contra 
recte mox dicitur στεφανοῦσθαι ὁ νικῶν in epiniciis, ubi Pre- 
sens” (i.e. the imperfect present) ‘ipsam coronam impo- 
nendi sollemnitatem indicat.” 

So a few lines later we have— 

τίνος ἕνεκα; ὅπως μὴ τὸν ἐστεφανωμένον καὶ λειτο υρ- 
γοῦντα τα τῇ θεῷ ταύτην τὴν ἡμέραν καλῇ pnd ἐπηρεάζῃ μηδ᾽ 
ὑβρίζῃ μηδεὶς ἐξεπίτηδες. : 

‘* Crowned and in the discharge of publick duties.” 

In p. 538 of the same oration is a good instance of the 
dramatick effect of a passive imperfect in the Greek, which 
is almost entirely unrepresentable in our own language : 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ um ἐχθροῦ, νήφοντος, ἕωθεν, ὕβρει καὶ οὐκ οἴνῳ τοῦτο 
ποιοῦντος, ἐναντίον πολλῶν καὶ ξένων καὶ πολιτῶν, ὑβριζ ὁ μη ν, 
Ke Tas 
‘‘ was being outraged.” For an English speaker nothing but 
an aorist would be admissible, conveying merely the bare 
fact that “I was outraged ;” but it is not the less requisite 
to note such imperfects, if we wish to perceive the full mean- 
ing of the Greek which we have before us. 


Ib. 539. (Demosthenes is telling the dicasts what took 
place when he was about to bring the action against his 
guardians) — 

TOTE μοι μελλουσῶν εἰσιέναι τῶν δικῶν εἰς ἡμέραν ὡσπερεὶ τετάρ- 
την ἢ πέμπτην, εἰσεπήδησαν ἀδελφὸς ὁ τούτου καὶ οὗτος εἰς τὴν 
οἰκίαν ἀντιδιδόντες (with an offer of antidosis) τριηραρχίαν. τοῦ- 
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νομα μὲν δὴ πάρεσχεν ἐκεῖνος καὶ ἦν ὁ ἀὠντιδιδοὺς, Θρασύλοχος" τὰ 
δὲ ἔργα πάντα ἦν καταπραττόμενα ὑπὸ τούτου; κ. τ. Δ. 
‘< all that was done was being done by the defendant—it 
was the defendant who was doing it,” ‘‘ was done by the 
defendant,” would be καταπεπραγμένα OF καταπραχθέντα. 

The following passage contains several examples of the 
manner in which, in Greek narration, how one tense and now 
another is employed, as occasion may require, and of the 
advantage obtained by the transition, The speaker is giv- 
ing an account of the tricks played by a wife who had been 
false to him. 


Lysias de cede Eratosthenis, 92. 
~ F τ ~ Ν ~~)? ~ > , 
Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὦ ἄνδρες, (δεῖ γὰρ καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑμῖν διηγήσασθαι,) 
᾿ ~ "“ - ‘ 
οἰκίδιόν ἐστί μοι διπλοῦν, ἴσα ἔχον τὰ ἄνω τοῖς κάτω, κατὰ THY 
γυναικωνῖτιν καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἀνδρωνῖτιν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὸ παιδίον ἐγένετο 
e 7 7 
ἡμῖν, ἡ μήτηρ αὐτὸ ἐθήλαζεν" iva δὲ μὴ, ὁπότε λούεσθαι δέοι, κιν- 
7 ‘ ~ a ? κ᾿ ‘ w ‘ e 
ξυνεύῃ κατὰ τῆς κλίμακος καταβαίνουσα, ἐγω μὲν ave διῃτώμην, ai 
~ ‘ " " ‘ e , 
δὲ γυναῖκες κάτω. καὶ οὕτως ἤδη συνειθισμένον ἦν, ὥστε πολλάκις 
Ω ͵ Ld ᾿ 
ἡ γυνὴ ἀπήει κάτω καθευδήσουσα ὡς τὸ παιδίον, ἵνα τὸν τιτθὸν 
a. ~ 4 ‘ ~ . - ‘ ‘ ef > Ἢ 
αὐτῷ διδῷ καὶ μὴ βοᾷ. καὶ ταῦτα πολὺν χρόνον οὕτως ἐγίνετο, καὶ 
es Se 9 er ων ὦ ᾽ , ; 7 " 
ἐγὼ οὐδέποτε ὑπώπτευσα" ἀλλ᾽ οὕτως ἠλιθίως διεκείμην. ὥστε ᾧμην 
τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ γυναῖκα πασῶν σωφρονεστάτην εἶναι τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει. 
“4 ro 7 τ : ; ’ - 
Προΐοντος δὲ τοῦ χρόνου, ὦ ἄνδρες, ἧκον μὲν ἀπροσδοκήτως ἐξ ἀγροῦ, 
‘ \ ‘ ~ . ’ ᾿ ͵ ee, ‘ ε ‘ - 
μετὰ δὲ τὸ δεῖπνον τὸ παιδίον ἐβόα, καὶ ἐδυσκόλαινεν ὑπὸ τῆς θερα- 
παίνης ἐπίτηδες λυπούμενον, ἵνα ταῦτα ποιῇ. καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν γυναῖκα 
> Ud . We. ΠΥ - ~ ‘ ‘ « 7 
ἀπιέναι ἐκέλευον, καὶ δοῦναι τῷ παιδίῳ τὸν τιτθὸν ἵνα παύσηται 
λ - e δὲ ‘ s ~ ’ 10 λ > δὴ δὲ ν᾽ ‘ ? yA 
κλαῖον. 1 δὲ TO μὲν πρῶτον οὐκ ἤθελεν, ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐγὼ ὠργιζόμην, 


ΒΝ ἐδ Ε] ‘ ᾿ ‘ 
καὶ ἐκελευον αὐτὴν ᾳπιέναι, K.T. Xr. 


The learner, who has gone through the preceding pages 
with due attention, will not need that I should point out to 
him how much the full perception of the speaker’s meaning 
is aided by observing the transitions from one class of ten- 
ses to another, and the dramatick effect with which the Greek 
imperfects make it so easy to give the narrative. Every 
chapter of Thucydides will supply similar instances in 
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abundance. I take almost the first at which the book opens 
for an example :— 

VII. 47. 

οἱ δὲ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων στρατηγοὶ ἐν τούτῳ ἐβουλεύοντο πρός τε τὴν 
γεγενημένην ξυμφορὰν καὶ πρὸς τὴν πάρουσαν ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ 
κατὰ πάντα ἀῤῥωστίαν. τοῖς τε ydp ἐπιχειρήμασιν ἑώρων οὐ κατορ- 
θοῦντες καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας ἀχθομένους τῇ μονῇ. νόσῳ τε γὰρ ἐπιέ- 
ζοντο κατ᾽ ἀμφότερα, τῆς τε ὥρας τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ταύτης οὔσης, ἐν ἡ 
ἀσθενοῦσιν ἄνθρωποι μάλιστα, καὶ τὸ χωρίον ἅμα ἐν ᾧ ἐστρατοπε- 
δεύοντο, ἑλῶδες καὶ χαλεπὸν ἦν᾽ τά τε ἄλλα ὅτι ἀνέλπιστα αὐτοῖς 
ἐφαίνετο. τῷ οὖν Δημοσθένει οὐκ ἐδόκει ἔτι χρῆναι μένειν, κ. τ. Δ. 

Before quitting the subject, I cannot help offering, by 
way of appendix, a few remarks on the extraordinary and 
mischievous absurdity, the curtosa infelicitas of the system, 
or rather no-system, of tense-nomenclature adopted in our 
Greek grammars. 

Since the distinction between education and instruction, 
that is, between framing the mind and filling it, between 
furnishing food and supplying power well to digest and 
assimilate the same, between putting arms into a man’s 
hand and imparting to him strength to wield them, and 
skill how to wield them, and judgment when to wield them ; 
since this so important distinction has begun to be recog- 
nised, and we have perceived that useful knowledge is one 
thing, and mental cultivation quite another, the defenders 
of our old English grammar-school system have felt it 
incumbent upon them to show its excellence by pointing 
out how it trains, as well as what it communicates, to suggest 
to their opponents that the proper end of schooling is not 
so much work as faculty of working, less ἔργα than ἕξεις, and 
that it would be unreasonable to object to the cooper that his 
apprentice had as yet produced no casks, nor was work- 
ing upon cask-wood, if the tyro were exercising his hand 
upon such wood and in such a way as experience had 
shown best fitted to render him an able practitioner 
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when’ the time of trial should come. Of the grammar- 
school’s other benefits in this kind, I am not called 
upon to speak ; but it will not be foreign to my purpose 
to consider how it tends, or at least might tend, to produce 
in its disciples clearness of thought and accuracy of lan- 
guage, by familiarizing them to the need and the employ- 
ment of strictly defined terms, by means of the technical 
nomenclature of their grammar. 

No one can, at least upon a moment’s consideration, be 
unaware of the loose inaccurate way in which many terms, 
bearing important meanings and commonly enough in use, 
are continually employed. Take the word “ liberty,” for in- 
stance. ‘‘ Every brutal mob,” writes Coleridge, ‘‘ assembled 
on some drunken St. Monday of faction, is ‘the People’ 
forsooth, and now each leprous ragamuffin, like a circle in 
geometry, is at once one and all, and calls his own brutal 
self ‘ us the people.”” Hardly any word would be more 
common in the mouth of some such “ leprous ragamuffin,” 
than this one of “ liberty,” and its sound from such a 
mouth is not greatly different from that which it bears when 
uttered by the great poet and philosopher himself, in those 
noble lines which I trust I may be forgiven for quoting : 


* Ye clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control! 
Ye ocean waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 

Ye woods! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 

Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound ! 
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O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high ! 
And O ye clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty.” 


The word <‘ liberty” sounds the same, or much like the 
same, in its two utterances, but how vastly different are 
the notions, the things, the aggregate of thoughts and 
associations of which in the one and in the other it is the 
representative and memorandum. And so for each of us, 
when we speak or think of liberty, the word’s meaning varies 
with the varying amount of thoughts and feelings which in 
the case of each it represents and recalls. And similar 
observations will manifestly apply to a thousand words 
more,—such is the laxity of usage prevalent in ‘the 
market-place.” On the other hand, if this laxity be not 
corrected, and its effect upon minds habituated thereto 
counteracted, all stable knowledge, all fixed opinion, all 
firmly-based, duly-compacted fabrick of science, all sure 
grasp of truth, becomes impossible. For if words give not 
substance to thought, they give it form and consistence ; it 
might perhaps hardly be too much to say, that by bestowing 
upon it an outline, they make it an object for the mental 
eye: they are necessary, not only that we may be able 
to communicate our thoughts to others, but also that we 
may have the power, perhaps even of contemplating them, 
certainly of preserving, recalling, and applying them our- 
selves. Frost is no constituent of water, nor any precondition 
of its existence ; yet without frost the edifice of the Northern 
Sovereign’s water-palace could never have been reared. But 
words being thus, so to speak, the forms by the connection 
and accumulation of which the outline of the truth-fabrick— 


ἡ λιν, ὦ Δ. 


oe a a ee, oe σα 
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or at least of that copy thereof which for us is the fabrick 
itself{—is constituted, manifestly, if the structure is to be 
fixed and permanent, these forms must be so too. That 
must needs itself be fluctuating, which is built up out of 
fluctuating materials. Hence it is that philosophy—at least 
since the era of Socrates—has ever striven to fix the value of 
terms, as an indispensable prerequisite to the attainment 
(or at any rate the preservation) of clearness of conception, 
and thereafter of exactness of argument, and of truth and 
certainty of result, And in each particular science the 
first thing presented to the learner is a nomenclature, a col- 
lection of technical terms or definitions, to be acquainted 
with which is as necessary a preliminary to knowledge of 
the subject in question, as to have learned the powers of the 
alphabetical characters is to skill in reading. And this 
nomenclature includes all terms, the application of which 
can admit of any doubt or variation. Thus the habits of 
the schools and of the market-place are in direct contrast 
the one to the other. In the schools each word has its 
exact value, is stamped accordingly, and for just so much 
worth passes current; but in the market-place values are 
estimated in sheep and oxen, like the arms of Glaucus and 
Diomedes ; and though a pound-weight weighs a pound in 
every balance, five head of fat cattle fed by A, are not of 
precisely the same worth as the like number from the 
scanty pasturage of B. Or, to change the illustration, we 
may say that in the market-place words are as snow-balls, 
the form and mass whereof is modified by the squeeze of the 
hurler’s fingers ; whereas in the schools they are like the 
leaden spheres piled up in artillery-yards, with forms 
determined from the mould, and weights pre-appointed and 
marked upon their surfaces. ‘It is worth observing,” 
says the Archbishop of Dublin, “that the words whose 
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ambiguity is most frequently overlooked, and is productive 
of the greatest amount of confusion of thought and fallacy, 
are among the commonest, and are those of whose meaning 
the generality consider there is least room to doubt. It is 
indeed from those very circumstances that the danger 
arises: words in very common use are both the most liable, 
from the looseness of ordinary discourse, to slide from one 
sense into another, and also the least likely to have that 
ambiguity suspected. Familiar acquaintance is perpetually 
mistaken for accurate knowledge.” Is it then of no im- 
portance that in the market-place also the usage of words 
should be precise rather than fluctuating? Or is it not in 
the wide debateable country of indistinct thought and inde- 
terminate language, wherein all of us perhaps have no 
inconsiderable intellectual property, while for very many 
their whole possessions seem to be therein situate, that 
there spring up the rich crops of errors, fallacies, misunder- 
standings, disputes,—in a word those mischiefs and ab- 
surdities, both in argument and act, innumerable, that are 
daily occasioning so much vain and endless disturbance in 
the world around us? | 
Since then the usage of the market-place is so lax, and 
that which the interests of truth require so rigid, and truth 
itself so important, it follows that no system of education 
can be complete without an element of counteraction to the 
ill effects of the loose talking of daily life. And as the 
mode wherein these ill effects are produced consists in the 
practice of using words inaccurately, arising out of the habit 
of hearing them so used by others, the remedy will ob- 
viously be to attempt to produce a contrary practice by the 
instrumentality of an opposite habit. And how is this 
habit to be generated, unless by employing the learner on 
some subject wherein he may find it prevalent? Now such 
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subjects are the sciences. The collateral advantages of the 
study of grammar, which among these give it a right to be 
preferred, it is no part of my present business to consider. 
It will be sufficient to observe that of no other science are 
the rules and principles of so continually recurring appli- 
cation and utility. In the reading of ancient authors the 
technical terms of grammar are in the learner’s daily em- 
ployment, and the notions represented by them are con- 
tinually occurring in the most varied relations to one another, 
all which relations it is requisite distinctly to perceive» 
before the author’s meaning can be fully apprehended. The 
mental operations gone through are so many lessons in 
accurate thinking, and the results of these are fixed, and, so 
to speak, embodied by the terminology employed. It re- 
mains to enquire on what principles such a terminology 
should be constructed. 

To enter fully into this investigation is as much beside 
our present purpose, as it would probably prove beyond the 
writer's powers. Thus much seems plain. The object for 
which all words are formed is, as I before observed, that we 
may be able to communicate thought to others, and to 
distinguish, preserve, and recall it ourselves; in philosophi- 
cal language, to make the subjective objective, and objective 
for the subject itself as well as for the rest. The best 
words therefore are those which, being of convenient form, 
are most readily apprehended and most easily retained. 
These, in the case which we have now to consider—the 
invention of technical terms to aid in the learning of 
a sclence—will be either words newly introduced but self- 
explanatory, as made up of previously understood elements ; 
or old words, whether adopted entire or slightly modified, 
but, at all events, with their use and application strictly 
laid down. Such words are best, because, being at once, 
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toa certain extent at least, intelligible, they aid the ap- 
prehension, and still more the recollecting power, in their 
endeavours rightly to seize and to retain the conceptions 
which the terms are to convey. But in proportion to the 
advantage of a right nomenclature is the evil of one false or 
faulty, and in no relation of a science would this evil be 
more manifest than in its office of training the learner to an 
accurate use of language. . 

Now to turn to the actual tense-nomenclature of our Greek 
grammars. Was ever anything more confused and confus- 
ing? We find a number of tenses possessing, of course, 
different powers, and we hope from the name of each to get 
some insight into what these powers respectively may be,— 
the rather, as most of their names have a sound of familia- 
rity. We examine the classification more closely.—A first 
principle of classificatory nomenclature surely is, that the 
specifick names shall involve a real distinction; that every 
one shall, at least as regards the present subject, and in the 
same degree of existence, exclude every other. —The distine- 
tive names bestowed on the first and second tenses are— 
Present and Imperfect. What then, is there any opposition 
between these two names; or may not an action spoken of be 
present and imperfect too? The first tense, it appears, be- 
longs to present time. And so, for aught its name implies, 
may the second, or to past or future time, either. From 
the nomenclature hitherto noticed, we learn that there is a 
two-fold distinction of indicative forms, according as the 
actions to which they refer are perfect or imperfect, and 
belong to time past, present, or future. Whether, however, 
the ‘‘ Present” be a present-perfect, or present-imperfect, 
and whether the ‘‘ Imperfect”? be an imperfect-present, an 
imperfect-past, or an imperfect-future,—of this the nomen- 
clature tells us nothing. Third in order,—to the still greater 
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complication of the whole matter,—comes the ‘‘ Aorist.” It 
appears, then, that the verb-classification contemplates 
actions either simply as occurrences, or as occurrences in 
progress, or as occurrences complete and perfect. [5 
‘the Present” an imperfect, a perfect, or an aorist? Is 
‘the Imperfect” a present, a past, or a future? And is 
“ the Aorist” a present, past, or future aoristick? So of 
“« the Perfect,” which we next meet with. Isit present-perfect, 
past-perfect, or future-perfect? Now comes a tense, with 
a mystical denomination, implying that its aidance will be 
at hand for us whensoever our needs ask a form for the 
telling of actions more than perfect. Wherefrom passing 
with admiration and due acknowledgments, but, at the same 
time, some not unnatural impression that we shall never re- 
quire the proffered good offices, we arrive finally at a future, 
whether perfect, imperfect, or aoristick, of course undeter- 
mined. And so concludes the indicative, after presenting 
us with such a confused jumble of nomenclature as I suppose 
can hardly be paralleled—I am sure it cannot be surpassed— 
elsewhere. It would have been ten thousand times better and 
more useful to have called the first tense “" Zenith,” the 
second “ Nadir,” the third “ Radius Vector,” and so on. 
These names would, to be sure, have done nothing to aid 
our apprehension, but neither, on the other hand, would 
they have done anything to confuse it ; and definitions might 
probably have been attached to each which would have set 
the matter right. The practical effect of the present state of 
things, in at least-eight cases out of ten, is just this:— A boy 
has a sort of confused notion that ‘‘ perfect,” “imperfect,” 
and “ aorist” are, in grammar, pretty nearly synonymous, all 
meaning “ past ;” plusquamperfectum is of course as sig- 
nificant as Abracadabra, though, to be sure, most boys, in 
their exceeding familiarity with the sound, entertain pro- 
F2 
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bably no suspicion that they have absolutely no notion 
whatever of the thing signified; and, for the rest, present 
and future seem intelligible words enough, and are treated 
accordingly. And so much for the manner in which dis- 
tinctness of thought, and accuracy in the use of language, 
are promoted by the tense-nomenclature of which I have 
been speaking. As for its effect upon the full perception of 
the meaning of Greek, the learner who has gone through the 
foregoing pages with due energy and laboriousness, and has 
not been content cursorily to pass over them, to “‘ skip and 
go on,” when he came to an example hard to construe, and, 
when his memory on some preceding point had failed him, 
to spare his sloth the trouble of turning back to it,—such a 
learner needs not any remarks here upon that part of the 
matter. For myself, after having been for some years aware 
of the true state of the case, it was the drawing up of these 
papers which first enabled me readily and at once, in reading 
a passage of Greek, to receive the full force of its verbal 
forms. That a failure so to receive is the reverse of uncom- 
mon, appears sufficiently from the instances already noticed, 


in which some very respectable scholars have so made | 


failure, and that too in passages where the sense is thereby 
very materially affected. .4 fortiori, it may be concluded 
that they have done so in very many passages, wherein to 
mark the exact verbal force is less absolutely requisite ; and 
a fortiori again, that the great mass of boys at school, and, 
in general, of that class of learners for whose benefi: these 
pages are designed, do so continually, 
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ΝΌΤΕ ON A USE OF THE PAST-IMPERFECT. 


The ancient artists were in the habit of inscribing their 
works with ἐποίει, e.g. Φειδίας ἐποίει----Τολύκλειτος ἐποίει. How 
certainly would most learners consider the word as entirely 
equivalent to ἐποίησε, and translate accordingly. And with 
what correctness they would so translate, will appear by the 
following passage from Harris :— 


“ Again, we are told by Pliny (whose authority likewise is 
confirmed by many gems and marbles still extant) that the 
ancient painters and sculptors, when they fixed their names to 
their works, did it pendenti titulo, in a suspensive kind of in- 
scription, and employed for that purpose the tense [the past- 
imperfect] here mentioned. It was ᾿Απελλῆς ἐποίει, Apelles 
Jaciebat, Πολύκλειτος ἐποίει, Polycletus faciebat, and never 
ἐποίησε or fecit. By this they imagined that they avoided the 
show of arrogance, and had in case of censure an apology (as it 
were) prepared, since it appeared from the work itself that ἐξ 
was once indeed in hand, but no pretension that ἐξ was ever 
finished.” —HERMEs 1. 7. 


And in a note he adds—* The first printers (who were 
most of them scholars and critics), in imitation of the ancient 
artists, used the same tense. Hwxcudebat H. Stephanus. 
Excudebat Guil. Morelius, Absolvebat Joan. Benenatus.” 

Pliny’s words, as referred to by Harris, are (he is speaking 
of the title of his book) :— 

** Me non peenitet nullum festiviorem excogitasse titulum ; et 
ne videar Graecos in totum insectari, ex illis nos velim intelligi 
pingendi fingendique conditoribus, quos in his libellis invenies 
absoluta opera, et illa quoque, que mirando non satiamur, pen- 
denti titulo inscripsisse, ut APELLES FACIEBAT, aut POLYCLE- 
TUS, tanquam inchoata semper arte et imperfecta, ut contra 
judiciorum varietates superesset artifici regressus ad veniam, 
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velut emendaturo quidquid desideraretur, si non esset intercep- 
tus. Quare plenum verecundize illud est, quod omnia opera 
tanquam novissima inscripsere, et tanquam singulis fato adempti. 
Tria, non amplius, ut opinor, absolute traduntur inscripta: ILLE 
FECIT; quo apparuit summam artis securitatem auctori suo 
placuisse, et ob id in magné invidi4 fuere omnia.” — Prin. Nat. 
Mist. 1. 20. 


I have already in the preface disclaimed for a very large 
part of the doctrine put forth in the foregoing paper all pre- 
tension to originality. The classification, however, of the 
tenses there given so much resembles that of Harris in the 
first book of his “‘ Hermes,” as to demand a special acknow- 
ledgment, had the one been adopted from the other. The 
fact is, that when the proof-sheet of the classification above 
given was corrected, | had never read a line of the “ Her- 
mes.” 

I find from Priscian, as quoted by Harris, that the name 
‘* present-perfect” is as old as the time of the Stoicks :— 

“ Sciendum tamen quod Romani PRATERITO PERFECTO non 
solum in re modo completa utuntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui 
apud Grecos παρακειμένος vocatur, quem Stoict ΤΈΛΕΙΟΝ 
ENESTOTA nominaverunt,) sed etiam pro ἀορίστου accipitur, 
etc.” —Prisc. lib. viii. 
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ATTICK USAGE OF THE PARTICLE ‘ay. 


InTRopucTION.—THE FORCE OF ay IN GENERAL.* 


In the study of a language, there is no greater difficulty 
than to perceive thoroughly, and set forth distinctly, the full 
force and import of its particles. Perceptions such as these, 
resulting for the most part from obscure and vague notices, 
cannot, without the greatest effort, be reduced to clear and 
definite conceptions: and when we imagine ourselves to 
have accomplished the task, we often find our meanings 
rather evaporated than expressed ;—instead of having a 


* This chapter is little more than a translation, and, in part, re- 
arrangement of a section of Professor Hermann’s treatise ‘* De 
Particula ἄν, It was originally my intention merely to have ren- 
dered, on a similar plan, the remainder of that work; and I have in 
fact, with the exception of the book on the usage of ἄν with the 
indicative, derived very considerable assistance from it. In _ his 
treatment of that part of the subject which I have excepted in 
acknowledging my obligations to him, Professor Hermann’s doctrine 
appears to me very confused in its arrangement, and moreover 
materially and extensively vitiated, by the gross oversight of regard- 
ing the denial of the consequent of a conditional proposition, as 
following necessarily upon the denial of its antecedent. 
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character of reality and distinctness impressed upon them, 
by the process to which they have been subjected, they seem 
to be evanished and lost in its operation, as though, belong- 
ing to the sphere of the sense and the feeling, they refused 
to be grasped by the understanding, or subjected to its laws. 
Moreover, in most of the particles, so various is the prin- 
eiple of application, so complicated the rule of usage, that, 
unfold it with what care you will, you will hardly find any 
thing which will suit all and every passage alike. And 
what adds to the difficulty is, that when we have recourse to 
what in these subjects is our surest resource, the comparison 
of other tongues, we can never find particles so exactly 
corresponding as not to convey too little or too much, or at 
least to possess such shades and differences of meaning, as 
render them no less apt to lead into error, than they are 
useful in assisting explanation. These observations apply 
with more than ordinary pertinency to the Greek dav and κέν, 
which, besides that they have no precise equivalents in any 
language with which I am acquainted, are moreover, so 
slightly differenced from certain other particles in that to 
which they belong, as to make it no easy matter to discern 
what the difference is. However, seeing that enquiries such 
as the present can be successfully conducted only by the 
twofold process—of first, by long and accurate perusal of 
the ancients becoming possessed of that indescribable tact, 
that instinctive sense of the force and usage of the particles, 
which daily use gives in our vernacular tongue ; and next, of 
endeavouring to draw out these obscure notions into the 
light and distinctness of definite conceptions, the latter part 
alone belonging to the province of the teacher,—I shall 
make the attempt, however arduous, and have only to beg 
my readers not to shrink from accompanying me in the en- 
deavour to find a track amid the darkness and perplexities 
of this intellectual jungle. 
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The four particles ἄν (and κέν), ἴσως, πού, τέ have the 
same general force, but in different degrees, and with diffe- 
rent relations. They agree in this, that all weaken the 
predication in which they occur, render it ἡ, 6, less positive, 
distirict, and decisive ; introduce a shade, more or less deep, 
of uncertainty into it. Now uncertainty may be introduced 
into a predication, 

I. In four degrees ; for a predication may be spoken of as 

(1) Possibly true: ‘it may be so, but I have no ground 
whatever for thinking that it zs so rather than that it is not 
so”—bare possibility, a predication with uncertainty in the 
highest degree. 

(2) Contingently true: ‘if the sky be red to-night, we 
shall have a fine day to-morrow”—(that to-morrow will be 
fine is the predication). 

(3) Very likely true: ‘* I am inclined to think it will be 
a fine day to-morrow.” 

(4) With many probabilities for its truth: ‘the sky is 
red to-night, and so we may look for it’s being fine to- 
morrow.” 

Obs. In the Greek, (3), for instance, would have its full 
force given by the indicative tense, ‘ it will be a fine day,” 
united to the proper particle; and in like manner (4) and 
the rest. 

(1I.) With two relations. 

(a) Subjective ; with relation to the person speaking, the 
subject of the thought expressed by the predication. 

(6) Objective; with relation to the thing spoken of, the 
object of the same thought. 

(1) and (3) will be included by (a), and (2) and (4) by 
(6); for when I speak of any predication as (1) barely pos- 
sible, or (3) as likely, the uncertainty is represented as 
subjective, as existing in my own thoughts and opinion ;— 
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but when I speak of a thing (2) as contingently true, or (4) 
as with many probabilities for its truth,—the condition and 
the probabilities, in the mention of which the introduction 
of uncertainty into the predication consists, are spoken of as 
matters, not of my own mind and thoughts, parts of the 
thinking subject me, but as something objective and inde- 
pendent, something existing in external nature. To put 
the same thing in other words, when I say ‘it possibly may 
be,” or ‘ very likely it is,” uncertainty is denoted in both 
expressions, but denoted only with relation to myself, as my 
opinion, é.e. subjectively. But when I say “ it would be if,” 
or “it will surely be because,” uncertainty is denoted still, 
but not denoted merely as my view, but in connexion with 
and in relation to something external, outward, objective, as 
the condition or probable cause. | 

A tabular summary of the preceding, with the particles 
proper to each case, may be given thus: 


Uncertainty intro- ( 


possibly true—by ‘ows. 
duced into a pre- | 


subjective, as δι: likely true—by πού, 


dication may be< contingently true—by ἂν or κέν. 
represented with | objective, as 4 with many probabilities for its 
relation truth— by τέ. 


The force of each expression will be yet more evident 
by considering the one opposed to it. If we desire to 
assure of the truth of some predication a man whose doubt 
and uncertainty have been expressed by ἴσως, we use the 
simple verb without any addition—non solum potest esse, 
we say to him, sed esé. [If his doubt were expressed by 
πού, we say—non solum verisimile est sed verum est (ἦ ταῦθ᾽ 
οὕτως ἔχει). If by avy, we say—non solum conditione aliquad 
sed omnino (πάντως). If by τέ, our assertion to the con- 
trary is—-non solum probabile et consentaneum est, sed 
necessarium (ἀναγκαίως ταῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει), ‘there is not 
only good reason to think it, but it cannot be otherwise.” 
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I will add from Homer a twofold illustration, giving first 

a line which admits any of these particles, showing at the 
same time how the sense varies with their interchange; and 
next, one which will admit none of them except that 
actually found. First, then, we find 

σύν τε δύ᾽ ἐρχομένω, Kal ἴσως πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ἐνόησεν, 
“ς When two go together, one may see more than another.” 
He who says this asserts the bare possibility “it may be 
so;” if he asserted that it actually was so, he would omit 
the ἴσως. Were the line 

σύν τε ov ἐρχομένω, Kai που πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ἐνόησεν, 
the meaning would be, “ when two go, &c., perhaps, like 
enough, one sees more, etc.” And the opposite assertion 
would be ἡ δι) πρὸ «6, «7-d. * undoubtedly, assuredly one 
sees, etc.” If we read 


” 
σύν τε Ov 





καί κεν πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ἐνοήσεν, 

we should translate, “when two go together, if so be, 

if circumstances so happen, one sees more than an- 

other,” opposed to “ absolutely, without limitation, ἁπλῶς. 
Lastly 





σύν τε ov’ καί τε πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ἐνόησεν 
would be, ‘‘ we must surely think that when etc.” in which 
the speaker gives the assertion as a probable inference, the 
opposite being ἀναγκαίως πρὸ ὁ, x.7-A. ** it follows necessarily 
that, etc.” 

Next, in the Odyssey a. 197, to Telemachus’ desponding 
persuasion of his father’s death, Pallas replies— 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι που ζωὸς κατερὕὔκεται εὐρέϊ πόντῳ, 

expressing thereby her own opinion of the likelihood that 
Ulysses still survives. ΤῸ have said ἴσως would have been 
small consolation; for, as no tidings had come of his father’s 
death, Telemachus needed not to be told that there was 
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a bare possibility of his being alive To have said τε, 
would have implied that there were strong probabilities for 
it, which would have been contrary to the fact. Least of 
all could κεν have been employed, which would convey 
merely the obvious fact, that ‘‘if circumstances have been 
such as to save him, Ulysses is safe.” She uses therefore 
the only suitable form, that viz. with the subjective particle 
xov; she has no particular grounds for hope to urge, but 
by an expression of cheerful and hopeful feeling herself she 
seeks to awaken a sympathetick cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness in Telemachus. In fact, if it were not something 
too mean and colloquial, the exact force of the expression 
might be represented by the English, “Oh, 7 dare say 
Ulysses is quite safe.” The propriety of the passage will 
be obvious, on considering how apt we all are, even before 
hearing reason rendered, to feel hopefully or apprehensively 
on any subject, according as the general feeling is hopeful 
or apprehensive of those around us. 

In proceeding to give a detailed account of the Attick 
use of dy, I shall adopt the general divisions of Professor 
Hermann’s treatise, and successively consider the use of the 
particle with each of the moods. 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. TT 


I.—’Av WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


A Categorical Proposition simply declares that some- 
thing does, did, or will take place—Cyrus conquered. 
A is greater than B, and C is greater than D. ἦλθεν ὁ 
Κλεώνυμος καὶ ἐγένετο ταῦτα, * Cleonymus came and this 
took place.” 

A Conditional Proposition declares no actual taking 
place at all, but asserts such a connection between two 
occurrences, that if the one takes place the other takes 
place also; predicates the existence of 6, not absolutely, 
but contingently upon the existence of a. 3 


Obs.—That part of such a sentence which contains the condition 
is termed the Protasis, and that which contains the occurrence 
declared to be connected as a consequent upon this, is termed the 
Apodosis. 

In stating a Conditional Proposition, 

(1.) We may assume the condition to be fulfilled, and de- 
clare that, upon that assumption, the occurrence dependent 
thereon actually takes place, e.g. if A was greater than 
B, C was greater than D, εἰ δ᾽ ἦλθεν ὁ Κλέωνυμος ἐγένετο 
ταῦτα. Or, 

(II.) We may assume, formally, its non-fulfilment, and 
declare that if it had been fulfilled the dependent occur- 
rence would have taken place. If A had been greater than 
B, C would have been greater than D. If your brother 
had been true to his word, I shouldnot act thus. εἰ δ᾽ 
ἦλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐγένετο, “if Cleonymus had come, 
this would have taken place.” Or, 

(III.) We may altogether leave out of account the 
actual fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the condition, and merely 
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declare that if it were to be fulfilled the occurrence would 
take place. If A were to be greater than B, C would be 
greater than D. εἰ ἔλθοι ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο; if 
Cleonymus were to come this would take place. 

It is with (II.) that we are at present concerned. In this 
case, it appears, conditionality is denoted in English by 
“would,” in Greek by the particle dy in combination with 
the past tenses indicative. 

It will be seen that past tenses only can be employed, if 
we consider that εἰ ἦλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐγένετο, “ if 
Cleonymus had come this would have taken place,” is 
equivalent to “the coming of Cleonymus had attached to 
it as a consequence the taking place of this,” the whole of 
which regards past time. To give Professor Hermann’s 
explanation, the condition is conceived of as unfulfilled, 
and this non-fulfilment, necessarily belonging to the past, 
draws along with it the closely connected verb of the 


apodosis. 
In the ordinary use of dy with the indicative tenses there 


is no great difficulty: it follows naturally from the nature ~ 


of the tenses themselves. If notice is to be drawn to the 
duration or progression of the state or action denoted by 
the verb of the apodosis, the particle is joined to the past- 
imperfect—if not, to the past-aorist ; and if we wish to say 
that in case of the fulfilment of the condition the action 
denoted by the verb would now have been perfect, the ἄν 
must be combined with the past-perfect: e.g. 

ἀπέθνησκεν, he was dying. 

ἀπέθανεν, he died. 


ἐτεθνήκει, he had died, 2.6. he was dead. 


Hence, 
5 9 / ~ ° U o/ 
εἰ EVEVETO ταυτα ἀπεθνησκεν αν 


be 
his tak i 
Had this taken place he would Pit. gush dying. 
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of 


διρ ? ‘ a 
εἰ ἔγενετο ταῦτα améefavey ay, 


Had this taken place he would τον 
have died 
εἰ ἐγένετο ταῦτα ἐτεθνήκει ἄν, 

Had this taken place he would ΤῊΣ ᾿ dead. 

have been 

Obviously, if the meaning to be conveyed were, “had 
this been taking place, &c.,” we must have written in each 
case εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἐγίγνετο, κιτ.λ. 

The English language does not always enable us, in 
translating, easily to mark the difference between ὠπέθανεν 
ἄν and ἐτεθνήκει ἄν, but it may always be perceived in the 
original; and in writing Greek prose, the choice between 
the two forms may always be determined by considering 
whether, had the condition been unfulfilled, we should have 
written τέθνηκεν or ἀπέθανεν. To repeat what has been just 
given, 

He died, ὠπέθανεν. | He would have died, ἀπέθανεν ἄν. 
He is dead, τέθνηκεν. He would be dead, ἐτεθνήκει av. 

These usages, with their reasons, are sufficiently clear. 
It is necessary however here to observe, that the Greeks, 
affecting the use of imperfects, very frequently say, “it 
would be taking place,” where we say ““ it would take place.” 
Accordingly, in writing Greek prose, we must often, per- 
haps most usually, render ‘this would be so,” by ταῦθ᾽ 
οὕτως ἂν εἶχεν, rather than οὕτως ἂν ἔσχεν. Hence has 
arisen the rule commonly given, that ἄν with the past- 
imperfect refers to present time, with the past-aorist to 
past time. 

The following passage from Demosth. Meid. 549, fur- 
nishes a good example of the use of ἂν with the indicative 
tenses :— 


* See note (A), at the end of this treatise. 
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> \ \ A Bee AN Χ 3) ᾽ - , 4 ͵ 
eyW μὲν yap auTov, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νομίζω αὐτόχειρα 


9 \ γε - 2 ΄ 
él yap EV, ων ἐπεβού- 





μοι γεγενῆσθαι τούτοις τοῖς ἔργοις" 
λευσε, κατώρθωσεν, ἁπάντων ὧν ἀπεστερήμην ἐγω καὶ μηδὲ 
ταφῆναι προσυπῆρχεν οἴκοι μοι; κι. τ. A. 

«For if one of the designs he formed against me had succeeded, 
I should have been deprived (z. 6. I should now be in the state of one 
who is deprived) of all things, and moreover it would have been pro- 
vided for me that I should not so much as be buried at home.” 

The precision with which the tenses are employed in this 
passage will be apparent if we remove the condition, and 
consider what Demosthenes would have said, had he been 
describing the actual state of present circumstances. The 
Greek must then have run, κατώρθωσεν ἃ ἐβουλεύσατο; 
ἐγὼ οὖν ἁπάντων ἀπεστέρημαι καὶ μηδὲ ταφῆναι προσὺυ - 
πάρχει οἴκοι μοι, in which the aorists κατώρθωσεν and 
ἐβουλεύσατο merely state the facts: ἀπεστέρημαι is “I am de- 
prived, the deprivation is perfect and complete ;” and 
mpoourapye refers to the state of things now going on. 

For the sake of familiarising the learner to what has been 
already laid down, I shall, before proceeding, give a few 
examples in illustration thereof. 

Aristoph. Nub. 1038. 

εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ τὴν διατριβὴν ψέγεις eyo δ᾽ ἐπαινῶ. 

εἰ γὰρ πονηρὸν ἣν, Ὅμηρος οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν ἐποίει 

τὸν Νέστορ᾽ ἀγορητὴν ὧν οὐδὲ τοὺς σοφοὺς ἅπαντας. 
‘‘ for if it were bad, Homer would not even ever have been for repre- 
senting, &c.” 

From consideration of what has been already said, it will 
be evident that dy is always in the apodosis of its sentence. 
Often, however, the protasis is suppressed,—in other words, 
no condition is stated, though it is easy mentally to supply 
one, 6. Κ΄. in 

Vesp. 959. Bdelycleo says of the Dog 


, \ 3 3 
κιθαρίζειν γαρ΄ οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 
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to which Philocleo replies— 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐβουλόμην ἂν οὐδὲ γράμματα. 
“Τ should have wished,” 7. e. ‘‘ if it had depended upon me, if the 
matter had been proposed to me.” 


Exactly similar is Ecclesiaz. 151. 
ἐβουλόμην μὲν ἕτερον ὧν τῶν ἠθάδων 
λέγειν τὰ βέλτισθ' tv’ ἐκαθήμην ἥσυχος. 


and Plat. Euthyph. II. Ὁ. 


r ~ ᾽ - - κα 
Κινδυνεύω ἄρα ὦ ἑταῖρε ἐκείνου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς δεινότερος γεγον- 





évae τὴν τέχνην ἐβουλόμην ydp ἄν μοι τοὺς λόγους μένειν 
καὶ ἀκινήτους ἱδρῦσθαι μᾶλλον ἣ, KT. Δ. 

Such instances of suppressed protasis are common enough 
in our own language,—‘‘ 7 should have wished this or that 
to take place thus and thus;” ‘‘ J should have said that 
he was an abler man than his father,” and the like. There 
is however one case of suppressed protasis, which it will be 
proper more particularly to notice, because, at first sight, 
it might seem to wear the appearance of the use of ἂν in the 
protasis ;—I mean the usage found in examples such as the 
following. 

Demosth. in Timoc. 1201. 

εἰ τοίνυν τοῦτο ἰσχυρὸν ὧν ἦν τούτῳ πρὸς ὑμᾶς τεκμήριον ὅτι 


yf Pan: : ; 
ἐξεδίδου τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα 





κἀμοὶ γενέσθω τεκμήριον πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
ὅτι συνειδώς pe ἀληθῆ ἐγκαλοῦντα οὐ τολμᾷ τὸν Αἰσχρίωνα 
παραδοῦναι. 

To perceive the sense of such a passage is not difficult. 
“If then this would have been for the defendant a strong 
proof that he was ready to, &c. let it be for me also a 
proof, &c.” Without the ὧν the sense would have been 
** if tls was a strong proof, &c.” And it will not be much 
more difficult to discover that in such a sentence dy is still 
part of an apodosis. It belongs, in fact, to the apodosis of 
a suppressed protasis; in combination with which it forms 


G 
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the protasis of a larger sentence. This will appear more 
clearly if we examine the formation of such a sentence. 














Protasis. Apodosis. 
a Ae Si ee ee ΩθΕ ἘΛΕΕΙ͂Ν ἘΥΕΥΚῪΣ oy 
εἰ ἀπέδειξεν αὐτὸ ἰσχυρὸν ἂν ἦν τούτῳ τεκμήριο 
Kup ἦν τουτῳ τεκμήριον 
Apodosis. Protasis. 


Γ᾿ eee 
It would have been a strong proof for him — if he had shown it. 











Now let us make this whole sentence, protasis and apodo- 
sis together, a part of the protasis of a larger sentence. 



































Protasis. 
πα eee ee aa Ξ Se εν πεν τ ee 
Protasis. Apodosis. 
Ξ ΞΕ πσκο οι τὸς ἈῸ ἈΈΡΟΣ ΘΕ ase ae EY Ἢ Ἐπ 
3 > Dred) 2 NX 9 Ν Ἅ 2 , ͵ 
εἰ εἰ ἀπέδειξεν αὐτὸ ἰσχυρὸν ἂν ἦν τούτῳ τεκμήριον. 
Apodosis. 
a A 
3 Vet) Ν , nN 5. ᾧ τὸν 
κἀμοὶ ἰσχυρὸν δικαίως ἂν ἐγένετο. 
Protasis. 
FEES δῖνος κου cee λα key CRE SRE Se, Se SSS 
fait “ Ξ ay Se πα 
Protasis. Apodosis. 
oan pee — οτος 
If if he had shown it it would have been a strong proof for him. 
Apodosis. 


pre ee στε: 
it would justly have proved so for me also. 





In which manifestly the former ἄν, as well as the latter, 
forms part of an apodosis. Next let us omit the subordinate 
protasis, which it is easy mentally to supply, thus :— 























Protasis. 
5: της = aris 
μ) A 
εἰ ἰσχυρὸν ἂν ἦν τούτῳ τεκμήριον 
Apodosis. 
| Sag = Ae aa | 
3 ΝΡ Ν ΄, a\ ΓΑ Fal) 
καμόοι toyupov δικαίως αν EVEVETO. 
Protasis. 
2 LS Sir ai EI ψ σε ἘΩ͂! Ε 
PM πος στ αι τ ΤΉΝ 
If this would have been a strong proof for him 
Apodosis. 








faa 
it would justly prove so for me also. 


ee SO eee eee 
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Wherein the former ἄν, which at first sight seems to be 
connected with the εἰ of the protasis, is in fact part of the 
apodosis of a suppressed protasis. 

Shortly then, for “if it had been so,” we shall write 
εἰ οὕτως ἦν, and for “ if it would have been so,” εἰ οὕτως ἂν 
ἦν, in which the connexion of ἂν ἦν with the εἰ is only 
apparent, the particle belonging in fact to the apodosis of a 
suppressed protasis. 

Immediately connected with this subject of the sup- 
pressed protasis, is the case in which dy with the past tenses 
of the indicative is to be rendered by “could have,” 6. g. 

τὰ γὰρ τοιαῦτα οὔτ᾽ ἐγίγνετο ovr ay ἐγένετο. 

‘*Such things as these neither were taking place, nor could have 
taken place.” 


So Aisch. Suppl. 581. 
τίς γὰρ dy κατέπαυσεν Ἥ- 
ρας νόσους ἐπιβούλους; 
Awe τόδ᾽ ἔργον; kT X. 
** For who could have stayed, &c.” 
Lys. in Agorat. 136. 
ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ ἕτερον μέγα τεκμήριον ὡς οὐκ ἄν ἀπέκτεινε 
Φρύνιχον δ’ ὃν ᾿Αθηναῖός φησι γεγενῆσθαι. ὁ Φρύνιχος γὰρ 
οὗτος, κιτ.λ. 


‘that he could not have killed Phrynichus.” 
I proceed to explain this use. 





ταῦτ᾽ ἐγένετο is ““ this took place.” 

ταῦτ᾽ ἄν ἐγένετο εἰ προσῆλθὲν ὁ Κλεώνυμος, * this would 
have taken place if Cleonymus had come up,” is equivalent 
to ‘‘ the taking place of this was attached to the coming of 
Cleonymus, as consequent to antecedent ; there was a con- 
dition, viz. the arrival of Cleonymus, which would have 
brought about the taking place of this: this was not im- 
possible, for had the condition of Cleonymus’ arrival been 
G2 
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fulfilled, it would actually have taken place.” So, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἄν ἐγένετο εἰ συνηγόρευσεν ὁ Nuxtae, 


declares that the advocacy of Nicias was a condition upon 


the fulfilment whereof this would have taken place, that 


it’s taking place was possible conditionally upon the ad- 
vocacy of Nicias: and in like manner, with whatever 
condition we fill up the protasis or clause with εἰ. If now, 
inserting no particular protasis either actually or mentally, 
we merely say . 
ταῦτ᾽ dy ἐγένετο, 
the expression will be equivalent to an assertion, that there 
were conditions, the fulfilment of which would have brought 
about the occurrence of this, z.e. that its occurrence was not 
absolutely impossible. ταῦτ' dy ἐγένετο would be, “ this 
might” or ““ could have taken place,” and ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ dv ἐγέν- 
ero, *‘ this could not have taken place; there was nothing 
among all possible happenings which would have been a 
condition on fulfilment whereof this would have taken place ;” 
ra γὰρ τοιαῦτα ovr ἐγίγνετο our dy ἐγένετο, 

‘*for such things as these neither were taking place, nor could have 
taken place.” 

Hitherto we have been speaking of conditional propo- 
sitions—propositions, that is, in which no assertion is made 
respecting outward facts, nothing is declared actually to take 
place, or to have taken place, but itis merely affirmed that two 
occurrences are so linked together, that the taking place of 
the one brings with it that of the other. There is however, 
in Greek, a use of the conditional particle in categorical pro- 
positions, which it is necessary to notice. ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐγίγνετο 
may signify not only, ‘ this would have been taking place if 
such and such a condition had been fulfilled,” merely 
linking together two occurrences without declaring the 
actual external taking place of anything; but also “this 


_— ae, 
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was taking place on the fulfilment of such a condition,” 
ἢ. 6. “as often as such a condition was fulfilled ;” a sense 
expressed in English either by the simple imperfect (more 
frequently the aorist would be found) ‘this was taking 
place,” or by the circumlocution, ‘‘ this used to be taking 
place.” This usage, as might have been expected, is 
much more common with the past-imperfect, but is found 
also with the past-aorist; nor does there seem any reason 
why this latter formula should be less frequent than the 
other, except that Attick fondness for imperfects which we 
have so frequently had occasion to remark. I give a few 
examples for sake of illustration. 
Aristoph. Nub. 831. 


ἀλλ᾽ Gre μάθοιμ᾽ ἑκάστοτε 





ἐπελανθανόμην ἄν εὐθὺς ὑπὸ πλήθους ἐτῶν. 
“1 used to be forgetting directly.” 

Ib. 953. 

οὐδ᾽ dv ἑλέσθαι δειπνοῦντ᾽ ἐξῆν κεφάλαιον τῆς ῥαφανῖδος. 
**nor yet used it to be allowed, when one was at dinner, to take,” &c. 

Equitt. 1347. 

καὶ νὴ Δία γ᾽ εἰ δύο σοι λεγοίτην ῥήτορε, 

ὁ μὲν ποεῖσθαι ναῦς λέγων, ὁ δ᾽ ἕτερος αὖ 

καταμισθοφορῆσαι τοῦθ᾽, ὁ τὸν μισθὸν λέγων 

τὸν τὰς τριήρεις παραδραμὼν ἂν ᾧχετο. 
‘one telling you to have ships made, and the other on the contrary 
to spend this money on fees; the one telling you of the fees used to 
outstrip,’’ &c. 

Plat. Apol. Soc. 22. B. 

Μετὰ γὰρ τοὺς πολιτικοὺς Ha ἐπὶ τοὺς ποιητὰς τούς τε τῶν 
τραγῳδιῶν καὶ τοὺς τῶν διθυράμβων καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ὡς ἐν- 
ταῦθα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ καταληψόμενος ἐμαυτὸν (expecting here to 
find myself’) ἀμαθέστερον ἐκείνων ὄντα. ἀναλαμβάνων οὖν αὐτῶν 
τὰ ποιήματα, ἅ μοι ἐδόκει μάλιστα πεπραγματεῦσθαι αὐτοῖς, 
διηρώτων ὧν αὐτοὺς τί λέγοιεν, ἵν᾽ ἅμα" «.r.X. 


‘* T used to be asking, used to begin to ask, I would be asking them.” 
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Ib. Sympos. 217. B. 

συνεγιγνόμην yap, ὦ ἀνδρες, μόνος μόνῳ, Kal ᾧμην αὐτίκα 
διαλέξεσθαι αὐτόν poo. ————- TOUTWY δ᾽ οὐ μάλα ἐγίγνετο οὐδέν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἰώθει διαλεχθεὶς ἄν μοι καὶ συνημερεύσας ᾧχετο 
ἀπιών. 
“Βα 1 used to find him gone away and departed, after time spent 
in his ordinary conversation with me.” 


Aristoph. Plut. 982. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀργυριόν δραχμὰς av ἤτησ᾽ εἴκοσιν 
εἰς ἱμάτιον" ὄκτω δ᾽ ἄν εἰς ὑποδήματα" 
καὶ ταῖς ἀδελφαῖς ἀγοράσαι χιτώνιον 
ἐκέλευσεν ἄν, τῇ μητρί θ᾽ ἱματίδιον" 
πυρῶν τ᾽ ἂν ἐδεήθη μεδίμνων τεττάρων. 

Professor Hermann remarks that in some examples it is 
impossible to decide whether to take the sentence as cate- 
gorical or conditional. Quare, he writes, ubi neque adjecta 
est conditio non impleta, neque apparet intelligendane sit an 
non, ibi prorsus ambiguum manet, quomodo verba interpre- 
tari debeas. Ut apud Aristophanem in Pace, 1198. 

we φίλτατ᾽, ὦ Tpvyat, oo ἡμᾶς τἀγαθά 

δέδρακας, εἰρήνην ποιήσας" ὡς προτοῦ 

οὐδεὶς ἐπῤίατ᾽ ἄν δρέπανον οὐδὲ κολλύβου. 
Perinde est sive vertas, antea nemo facile emebat falcem 
collybo, sive dicas, nemo emisset: si scilicet venalis fuisset. * 

In the same sense of ‘‘ used to” is employed our own 
conditional ‘‘ would.” For example: ‘ whenever he came 
he would adopt some trick or other for annoyance,” 2. 6. 
“used to adopt.” Dr. Crombie,t to illustrate the same 
thing, quotes— 


«* Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away, and act his young encounters: 
Then having show’d his wounds, Ae ’d sit him down.” 


* Hermann. de Particula ἄν I. 10. 
¢ Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, p. 107, Ed. 4th. 


i a ee ee ee 
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And the usage must be familiar to all my readers. In 
a very similar way ‘‘ might” occurs. For example, we find 
in Shelley— 

** Only over head the sweet nightingale 
Ever sang more sweet as day might fail.” 

Though, indeed, this might perhaps better be compared 
with the use of the optative in passages such as 

Plat. Pheed. 59, D. 

περιεμένομεν οὖν ἑκάστοτε ἕως ἀνοιχθείη τὸ δεσμωτήριον... 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀνοιχθείη, κιτιλ. 

By the Attick writers this ase of ἂν with the indicative in 
categoricals is confined to the past tenses. The Epick 
poets join the particle also to the presents and futures, quite 
in accordance, it would seem, with the nature of the sen- 
tences formed by its introduction.* 


* See note A. 
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I].—d» with THE OPTATIVE. 


WE now come to the consideration of the pure conditional 
proposition wherein is declared that if the condition were 
to be fulfilled, the occurrence dependent thereon would take 
place. “Ἅ If Cleonymus were to come, this would happen.” 
In this case we have the optative both in the protasis and 
in the apodosis ; alone in the former, combined with ἂν in 
the latter,—ei ἔλθοι ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο. 

The determination of the particular optative form to be 
used, will depend upon considerations obvious enough 
when we are familiar with the powers of the different 
tenses, e.g. 

πάντες ἂν ἐπαινοῖεν TOV Κλεώνυμον εἰ ταῦτα ποιοίη. 

“ς All would be praising,” (or ‘‘ be for praising’) Cleomymus, if he 
were to be acting (or ‘‘ for acting’) thus. 


΄ s\ 9 ΄ ‘ , 3 - 
TAVTEC GV επαιγεσειᾶὰν τον Κλεωνυμον ει TAVTA ποιῆσειεν. 
‘* All would praise Cleonymus if he were to act thus.” 


, Ἅ 9 ͵ Ν ΙΑ 9 ~ 4 
παντες αν επαινεσειαν TOY Κλεωνυμον εἰ ταυτα ποιοίη. 


“¢ All would praise Cleonymus if he were to be for acting thus.” 


Here too, as with the indicative, the protasis is frequently 
omitted when it can be easily supplied by the mind. 


Plat Lach 198, D. 

δοκεῖ yap δή ἐμοί τε καὶ τῷδε, περὶ ὅσων ἐστὶν ἐπιστήμη, οὐκ 
ἄλλη μὲν εἶναι περὶ γεγονότος εἰδέναι ὅπῃ γέγονεν, ἄλλη δὲ 
περὶ γιγνομένων ὅπῃ γίγνεται, ἄλλη δὲ ὅπῃ ἂν κάλλιστα γένοιτο 
(i.e. εἰ γένοιτο if it were to come into being) καὶ γενήσεται τὸ 
μήπω γεγονός, GAN ἡ αὐτή. 

Similar instances may be found in abundance in any 
Attick writer. 





q 
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Exactly in the same manner that οὐκ dy ἐγένετο ταῦτα 
comes to signify ‘‘ this could not have taken place,” does 
οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ταῦτα acquire the meaning, ‘‘ this could not 
take place,” and ταῦτ᾽ ὧν γένοιτο “ this could, can, may, or 
might take place.” εἰ ἔλθοι ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο, is 
equivalent to “there is a condition, viz. the coming of 
Cleonymus, on the fulfilment of which this would take place.” 
So, εἰ ἐθελήσειεν ὁ Νικίας ταῦτ᾽ ὧν γένοιτο, is ““ there isa con- 
dition, viz. the willingness of Nicias, on the fulfilment of 
which this would take place,” and so on of any other 
condition which might be inserted. Now if we merely 
say ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο, without specifying any condition in 
particular, the force of the expression obviously is, ‘ there 
is some condition on the fulfilment of which this would 
happen, #. 6. ““ this is not absolutely impossible,—this may, 
can, might, or could take place.” 

For the sake of those who may not be familiar with 
this usage, 1 shall add some examples of it from Greek 
authors. 


οὐκ olda’ γ᾽ εἰ φθαίης av.—Aristoph, Avy. 1018. 
Plat. Gorg. 450. C. 


πασῶν δὲ οἶμαι τῶν τεχνῶν τῶν μὲν ἐργασία τὸ πολύ ἐστιν 
(some consist for the greater part in production) καὶ λόγου 
βράχεος Seovrar, ἔνιαι δὲ οὐδένος ἀλλὰ τὸ τῆς τέχνης περαίνοιτο 
ἂν (‘might be accomplished,” literally, “might be accomplish- 
ing,” ὃ. 6. the accomplishing might be proceeded with) καὶ διὰ 
σιγῆς, οἷον γραφικὴ καὶ ἀνδριαντοποιία, κ. τ. λ. 

Ib. 471. E. 

ἐνίοτε yap dv καὶ καταψευδομαρτορηθείη τις ὑπὸ πολλῶν καὶ 
δοκούντων εἶναί τι. 


** one might be borne false witness against by many having reputation 
to be somewhat.” 
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Tb. Cratyl. 398. E. 
io 43] el 2 Ἃ 9] % ew b) , A Rae ~ 
ovd εἰ τι οἷος 7 ἂν einy® εὑυρεῖν, ov συντείνω διὰ τὸ ἡγεῖσθαι 
σὲ μᾶλλον εὑρήσειν ἢ ἐμαυτόν. 
** even if I could be able to make any discovery.” 


Ib. Protagoras, 313. D. 
τάχα δ᾽ ἄν τινες, ὦ ἄριστε, Kal τούτων ἀγνοοῖεν (may be 
ignorant) ὧν πωλοῦσιν ὅτι χρηστὸν ἢ πονηρὸν πρὸς τὴν ψυχήν. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 881. 
ΔΙ. ἔπειτα φαίνεις δῆτα διὰ θρυαλλίδας ;_ 
ΝῚ. αὑτὴ γὰρ ἐμπρήσειεν ἂν τὸ νεώριον. 
(‘* Then are you for laying an information truly on account of lamp- 
wicks?” ‘* Why this lamp-wick might set the dock on fire.”) 


ΔΙ. νεώριον Opvaddic; NI. οἶμαι. ΔΙ. τίνι τρόπῳ ; 
NI. ἑνθεὶς ἂν εἰς τίφην ἀνὴρ Βοιώτιος, 
ef nN 9 9 a , 
ἅψας ἂν εἰσπέμψειεν εἰς TO νεώριον, Ke τ. re 
‘‘ might light and send it in.” 


Plat. Charmid. 161. 

οὐκ ἄρα σωφροσύνη ἂν εἴη αἰδώς. aw. cannot then be αἰδώς. 

It is not difficult to see how, from such usages as we have 
just been examining, this optative with ἂν came to be used 
as a less decided form of expressing an (it may be very 


* The apparent connection of ἄν in this passage with the εἰ of the protasis 
will occasion no difficulty to any one who has read the explanation given of 
a similar case in the particle’s use with the indicative. Like examples are— 

Protag. 329. B. 

εἴπερ ἄλλῳ τῳ ἀνθρώπων πειθοίμην av Kal σοὶ πείθομαι, “if I could 
be persuaded by any man,” i. 6. “if there is any one in the world by whom, 
if he were to say so, I should be persuaded.” 

Men. 91. B. . 

Kal μὴν καὶ ἐγὼ ws οὐκ εἰδῶς λέγω, ἀλλ᾽ εἰκάζων: ὅτι δέ ἐστί τι 
ἀλλοῖον ὀρθιὶ δόξα καὶ ἐπιστήμη (that right opinion is one sort of thing, and 
scientifick knowledge another), οὐ πάνυ μοι doxw τοῦτο εἰκάζειν, ἀλλ’ 
εἴπερ τι ἄλλο φαίην ἂν εἰδέναι, ὀλίγα δ᾽ ἂν φαίην, ἕν δ᾽ οὖν καὶ 
τοῦτο θείην ἂν ὧν oida, The absolute necessity of this form is apparent in 
such passages as Nub. 1162. 

®EI. — ov yap ἐσθ᾽ ὅπως 
pl’ ἡμέρα γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἡμέραι δύο. 
ΣΤΡ. οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο; PEI. πώς γάρ; εἰ μή περ γ᾽ ἅμα 
αὑτὴ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν γραῦς τε καὶ νέα γυνή. 
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decided) opinion or intention. Just as in English, ‘“ it 
can’t be true,”—‘‘ it must be false,’’—‘I can’t,” or “1 
couldn’t do anything for you,’ 


> said with a corresponding 


intonation of voice, are in form less decisive than “ it is not 
true,”—*‘ it is false,’—** I will not,” or ‘‘I shall not do 
anything for you.” The usage, both of the Greek and the 
English, is probably to be explained from the consideration 
that “it must be,”—** it cannot be—thus, or thus,” implies 
that the matter is at least so far left doubtful as to require 
the contingencies and possibilities of the case to be taken a 
review of. “41 shall not” closes the matter at once; “I 
cannot” leaves opportunity for the pointing out of some 
overlooked possibility. These weaker forms are of very 
common use among the Attick writers. Attici quidem, 
says Professor Hermann, qui amant omnia dubitantius 
dicere, pre ceteris hoc optativi usu delectantur. Such 
are the cases commonly called the use of the optative with 
dy for the future, present, or past tenses of the indicative. 
It is usually easy enough to perceive and mark the difference 
between the two forms. In the lines given by Professor 
Hermann to illustrate this difference, we must translate 
ἃ δεῖ γενέσθαι ταῦτα καὶ γενήσεται, 
“what is to take place, that will take place,” (the καὶ is 
expressed in English by the emphatick w#//) ; but 
ὅτι TOL μόρσιμόν ἐστι, τὸ γένοιτ᾽ ἄν 

is ‘* what is fated, it must come to pass,” which is, in form 
at least, far less decisive than the former line. So, 


Aristoph. Nubes, 773. 
ὑθλεῖς" ἀπεῤῥ᾽ οὐκ ἄν διδαξαίμην σ᾽ ἔτι. 
ΚΤ can’t teach you any longer.” 
Ib. 1404. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ay ἀδικήσαιμι τοὺς διδασκάλους. 
“ I couldn’t injure,” &c. 
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Equites, 745. 
AA, vai vat διάκρινον δῆτα, πλὴν μὴ ᾽ν τῷ Πνυκί. 
a , 3 af ’ὔ 
AH. οὐκ ay καθιζοίμην ἐν ἄλλῳ χωρίῳ. 
4.1 couldn’t sit in any other place.” 
Professor Hermann quotes 
Herodot, VII. 180. 
\ Ff ~ 3 A) t 9 ~ \ ‘ 3 t 
Καὶ ἐπειτα τῶν ἐπιβατέων αὐτῆς τὸν καλλιστεύοντα ἀγαγόντες 
ἐπὶ τὴν πρῴρην τῆς γηὸς ἔσφαξαν, διαδέξιον ποιεύμενοι τὸν εἷλαν 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων πρῶτον καὶ κάλλιστον" τῷ δὲ σφαγιασθέντι τούτῳ 
dvoua ἦν Λέων" τάχα δ᾽ ἄν τι καὶ ὀνόματος ἐπαύροιτο. 
‘‘and in some measure he might perhaps be indebted to his name 
for what he got. 


Ib. VII. 214. 

εἰδείη μὲν yap καὶ ἐὼν μὴ Μηλιεὺς ταύτην τὴν ἀτραπὸν 
Ὀνήτης, εἰ τῇ χώρῃ πολλὰ ὠμιληκὼς εἴη. 

‘‘he might know without being a Malian.” 
Ib. IX. 71. 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν καὶ φθόνῳ ἄν εἴποιεν. 
“they might say.” 
Ibe i 2: 
εἴησαν δ᾽ ἄν οὗτοι Κρῆτες. 
‘*these might be Cretans.”’ 


Ib. I. 70. 
, DaN Α ε 3 U ‘ 9 ͵ 9 , 
τάχα δέ ἂν καὶ οἱ ἀποδόμενοι λέγοιεν ἀπικόμενοι ἐς Σπάρτην 
ὡς ἀναιρεθείησαν ὑπὸ Σαμίων. 
Closely connected with this class of examples are those 
in which the optative with ἂν occurs in stating a conclusion 
or inference from what has been previously said. e. g. 


Protag. 310. B. 

Καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν φωνὴν γνοὺς αὐτοῦ, Ἱπποκράτης, ἔφην, οὗτος 
μή τι νεώτερον ἀγγέλλεις; Οὐδέν γ᾽ ἢ δ᾽ ὃς εἰ μὴ ἀγαθά γε. 
Εὖ ἂν λέγοις ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, κ- TD. 

“Νὼ not anything,” said he, ‘‘ unless at least you call good some- 
thing the matter.” ‘* You say well then” said I. 


ae 
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Theetet. 155. B. 

Εὖ ἴσθι [ὦ φίλε Θεαίτητε] ὅτι Θεόδωρος πολλοὺς δὴ (very 
many) πρός με επαινέσας ξένους τε καὶ ἀστοὺς, οὐδένα πω ἐπή- 
νεσεν ὡς σὲ νῦν δή (just now). 

ΘΕΑΙ. Εὖ ἄν ἔχοι ᾧ Σωκρατες" ἀλλ᾽ ὅρα μὴ παίζων ἔλεγεν. 

ΟὟ 980. 

EP. κλύω σ᾽ ἐγὼ μεμημότ᾽ οὐ σμικρὰν νόσον. 

ΠΡ. νοσοῖμ᾽ ἄν, εἰ νόσημα τοὺς ἐχθροὺς στυγεῖν. 

“1 to hate one’s enemies be a disease, I am diseased then.” 

Much in the same way is our own ‘ would” used in draw- 
ing conclusions. 6. σ΄. ‘‘ from a comparison of these various 
accounts it would seem that,” &c.; which is nearly equi- 
valent to ““ it seems then from a comparison, &c.” 

It is unnecessary to do more than merely notice the use of 
the optative with ἂν in requests, seeing that it exactly 
corresponds to our own idiom. λέγοις ay ταῦτα is ‘* would 
you say this.” Professor Hermann quotes 

Soph. El. 1491. 

χώροις av εἴσω σὺν τάχει. λόγων γὰρ ov 
νῦν ἐστὶν ἀγών, ἀλλὰ τῆς ψυχῆς περι. 

Ib. Antig. 444. | 

ov μὲν κομίζοις av σεαυτὸν ἡ θέλεις, 
ἔξω βαρείας αἰτίας ἐλεύθερον. 

He adds, that the expression being formally no imperative 
but conditional, when a negative particle is to be introduced, 
we find not μή, but οὐ. 

Il. B. 250. 

τῷ οὐκ av βασιληᾶς ἀνὰ στόμ᾽ ἔχων ἀγορεύοις. 
Protag. 317. E. | 
Νῦν δὴ ἂν ἔφη, λέγοις ὦ Σώκρατες, κ.τ. r. 
“Νον then,” said he, ‘* would you tell us.” 

I deem it unnecessary to add anything about such formulee 
as πῶς ay, ric dv with the optative in expression of a wish, 
as they are obviously in accordance with our own idioms. 
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Ili.—dy wits THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


This part of our subject is very easy. The use of ἂν with 
the infinitive follows immediately from its use with the indi- 
cative and optative. The matter will be best made clear by 
a few examples. 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐγίγνετο, “ these things were taking place.” 

ἔφη ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι, “he said that these things were taking 
place.” 

ταῦτ᾽ av ἐγίγνετο, ‘these things would have been taking 
place,” or “ would be taking place.” 

ἔφη ταῦτ᾽ av γίγνεσθαι, “he said that these things would have 
been taking place,” or ‘ would be taking place.” 

And, obviously, 

ἔφη ταῦτ᾽ ὧν γενέσθαι, “he said that these things would have 
taken place,” or “ would take place.” 

Xenophon. Mem. 85. 1. 3. 3. 

οὔτε yap τοῖς θεοῖς ἔφη καλῶς ἔχειν, εἰ ταῖς μεγάλαις θυσίαις 
μᾶλλον 7] ταῖς μικραῖς ἔχαιρὺν᾽ πολλάκις γὰρ ἄν αὐτοῖς τὰ παρὰ 
τῶν πονηρῶν μᾶλλον ἤ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστῶν εἶναι κεχαρισμένα" 
οὔτ᾽ av τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἀξιον εἶναι ζῇν, εἰ τὰ παρὰ τῶν πονηρῶν 
μᾶλλον ἦν κεχαρισμένα τοῖς θεοῖς ἢ τὰ παρὰ τῶν χρηστῶν. 

The use of ἂν with the indicative for the expression of 
what might or could have been, extends also to the infi- 
nitive, 6. g. 

Xenophon. Mem. §. 1. 1. 

τῶν τε περὶ THE τῶν πάντων φύσεως μεριμνώντων τοῖς μὲν 
δοκεῖν ἕν μόνον τὸ ὃν εἶναι, τοῖς δὲ ἄπειρα τὸ πλῆθος" καὶ 
τοῖς μὲν ἀεὶ κινεῖσθαι πάντα. τοῖς δὲ οὐδὲν ἄν ποτε κινηθῆναι" 
καὶ τοῖς μὲν πάντα γίγνεσθαί τε καὶ ἀπόλλυσθαι, τοῖς δὲ οὔτ᾽ ἂν 
γενέσθαι ποτὲ οὐδὲν our ἀπολεῖσθαι. 


It is perhaps proper to notice, that ἂν is not to be re- 
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peated with ἀπολεῖσθαι. The particle can no more be joined 
with a future infinitive than with a future indicative * 

In exactly the same manner the optative with ay may 
in subordinate clauses be changed to the infinitive. 

ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο, “this would or might take place.” 

οὔ μοι δοκεῖ ταῦτ᾽ ἂν γενέσθαι, “I do not think that this 
would or could take place.” 

Demosth. in Meid. 510. E. 

εἰ ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούσαιεν καὶ συνεῖεν οἱ βάρβαροι, οὐκ ἂν οἴεσθε δη- 
μοσίᾳ πάντας ὑμᾶς προξενόυς αὑτῶν ποιήσασθαι. 

Without the οἴεσθε we should have had ποίησειαν ἄν, * if 
they were to hear of it they would make.” 

With the participle the case is exactly the same. 

τὰ γιγνόμενα the things which are taking place. 


would be | taking 


τα ἂν γιγνόμενα the things which aie have been [ place. 
ra γενόμενα the things which took place. 


have taken place. 
take place, 


τὰ ἄν γενόμενα the things which would | 

Lysias, 347. 

Οὐχ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἀποθανόντος Θηραμένους ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῆς αὑτοῦ 
πονηρίας, καὶ δικαίως μὲν ἐν ὀλιγαρχίᾳ δίκην δόντος (Hon γὰρ. 
αὐτὴν κατέλυσε), δικαίως δ᾽ ἂν [se. δόντος ἐν δημοκρατιᾷ. 

Plat. Gorg. 450. A. 

ἐγὼ δὲ τίνων εἰμί; τῶν ἡδέως μὲν av ἐλεγθέντων (of those 
who would be glad to be confuted), εἴ τι μὴ ἀληθὲς λέγω, 
ἡδέως δ᾽ ἂν ἐλεγξάντων εἰ τίς τι μὴ ἀληθὲς" λέγοι, οὐκ ἀηδέστερον 
μέντ᾽ dv ἐλεγχθέντων ἢ ἐλεγξάντων. 

Ib. 460. D. 

νῦν δέ γε ὁ αὐτὸς οὗτος φαίνεταί ὁ ῥητορικὸς οὐκ ἄν ποτε 
ἀδικήσας. 

Here too will properly be placed the expression, so well 
known to the readers of Demosthenes, one among many 
instances of which occurs 


* See note B at the end of this treatise. 
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In Meid, 535. 

πολλοὺς δ᾽ dv ἔχω ν εἰπεῖν ἔτι, καὶ διὰ πολλὰς προφασεις. 
ἐχθροὺς γεγενημένους ἀλλήλοις, οὐδένα πώποτε οὔτε ἀκήκοα οὔτε 
ἑώρακα ὅστις, κ. τ. A, 

** Though I could mention many,” z. 6. “11 would.” 

I shall close this part of the subject with some very in- 
telligible examples of the omission of the verb to which ay 
belongs In Acharnians, 924, an attendant comes up to tell 


Diceopolis— 
- ὅτι 





ἐκέλευσε (said that you were to) Λαμαχός σε ταύτης τῆς ἐραχμῆς 
εἰς τοὺς Xoac αὐτῷ μεταδοῦναι τῶν κιχλῶν. 
To which the reply is, 
Οὐκ ἂν μὰ τὸν Δί εἰ doin γέ μοι τὴν ἀσπίδα. 
“41 would not by Zeus if,” &c. 
Nubes, 5. Strepsiades complains, 
οἱ δ᾽ οἰκέται ῥέγκουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν πρὸ τοῦ. 
“« But they would not heretofore.” 
Ib. 107. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι κήδει τῶν πατρῴων ἀλφίτων 
τούτων γένου μοι σχασάμενος τὴν ἱππικήν. 
ΦΕΙ. οὐκ ἂν μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον εἰ δοίης γέ μοι 
τοὺς φασιανοὺς οὗς τρέφει Λεωγόρας. 
“1 would not by Dionysus if,” &c. 
Ib. 154. : 
ΣΤΡ. ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τῆς λεπτότητος τῶν φρενῶν. 
MA. τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἕτερον εἰ πυθοιο Σωκράτους 
φρόντισμα ;— 
“ὙΥΠαΐ would you say then if,” &c. 
Ib. 779. 
φέρε τί δῆτ᾽ ἄν; 
«¢ Come, what would you do then ?” &c. 
Equitt. 1247. 
ὦ στέφανε, χαίρων ἄπιθι" καί σ᾽ ἄκων ἐγώ 
λείπω" σὲ δ᾽ ἄλλος τις λαβών κεκτήσεται 
κλέπτης μὲν οὐκ ἂν μᾶλλον, εὐτυχὴς δ᾽ ἴσως. 
‘* More thievish he could not be, but more fortunate perhaps.” 


eee στ 


— 
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Demosth. in Meid. 519, 6. ' 

ὑμεῖς μὲν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, πάντες ἀμφότερα we οἷόν τε 
μάλιστ᾽ ἀπεδέξασθε, τήν τ᾽ ἐπαγγελίαν τὴν ἐμὴν καὶ τὸ ξυμβὼν 
ἀπὸ τῆς τύχης" καὶ θόρυβον καὶ κρότον τοιοῦτον ὡς ἂν ἐπαινοῦντές 
τε καὶ συνησθέντες, ἐποίησατε. 

i, 6. we av ποιήσαιτε---““ such a clamour and applause as 
you would give in expressing approval and congratulation.” 

Lysias de Cede Eratosth. 92. The husband is giving an 
account of the tricks of a wife who was false to him. 

μετὰ δὲ τὸ δεῖπνον ro παιδίον ἐβόα, καὶ ἐδυσκόλαινεν ὑπὸ 
τῆς θεραπαίνης ἐπίτηδες λυπούμενον ἵνα ταῦτα ποιῇ" ὁ γὰρ 
ἄνθρωπος ἔνδον ἦν" ὕστερον γὰρ ἅπαντα ἐπυθόμην" καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν 
γυναῖκα ἀπιέναι ἐκέλευον, καὶ δοῦναι τῷ παιδίῳ τὸν τιτθὸν, ἵνα 
παύσηται κλαῖον" ἡ δὲ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον οὐκ ἤθελε, ὡς ἄν ἀσμένη 
pe ἑωρακυῖα ἥκοντα διὰ χρόνου. 

**as she would, had she been glad to see me on my return after a 
long absence.” 
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ΙΝ... ἂν IN CONNECTION WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE., 


We have now arrived at the most difficult part of our 
subject. It is not easy to ascertain what the Attick usage 
exactly is, and to explain the principles which have guided 
it is still lessso. 1 shall commence with a few words re- 
specting the nature of the moods. 

The essential difference by which the indicative, on the 
one hand, is distinguished from the subjunctive and opta- 
tive on the other, consists in this, that while the former 
regards some occurrence external, actual, objective, the 
conception which it conveys being in fact merely the mind’s 
reflection of the impression produced by that object upon 
the sense; the two latter are used to convey a conception 
which is not, as in the other case, a mere translation into 
the mind’s language of a sense-impression, but one the very 
stuff and material of which, so to speak, are, immediately 
at least, subjective, that is, supplied by the mind itself. 
When I say “he is departing,” my conception of the de- 
parture is of a thing actual and objective; I state an exter- 
nal fact which is the original of my conception thereof, in- 
somuch that the conception itself is true only so far as it 
corresponds (whatever the exact nature of such correspon- 
dence between thoughts and objects may be) to this fact. 
But if I say ““ he is taking much pains in order that he may 
depart,” the departure is conceived of no longer as an out- 
ward taking place, productive of sense-impressions which 
are reflected under its own forms by the understanding, 
of which operation again the words uttered are the exponent, 
the departure is conceived of not thus, but as the purpose 


ee 
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or object aimed at of an action, viz. the painstaking, which 
is thus objectively conceived of. The objective supplies 
facts, that is, sense-impressions, to the mind ; but all mean- 
ings of these facts, all relations between them, other than 
those of form, position, and the like,—-all relations, I mean, 
indicated by such words as “ in order that, because, there- 
fore, until, before, after ;’’ such as these the mind does not 
find in the external world, but supplies from within itself 
and to them, as it were, applies and fits the sense-impres- 
sions received from the external. Now, when we desire to 
express a conception of something actual, or assumed to be 
actual, e, g, * two lines cut one another ;” ““ if two lines cut 
one another, the opposite vertical angles, &c.” the indicative 
mood is used; but if the matter of the conception stand 
only in some subjective relation to the actual, or be a mere 
hypothesis grounded on a formally assumed possibility, 6. g. 
“supposing A were to be B,” or “supposing A should 
turn out to be B,” in contradistinction to ‘‘ supposing A 
actually is, was, or will be B,” in these cases the subjunc- 
tive or optative mood will be employed. 

For convenience sake, we shall term the conceptions de- 
noted by the indicative, and those conveyed by the optative 
and subjunctive, objective and subjective couceptions re- 
spectively. We have seen already that a subjective con- 
ception exists in the mind either as a bare hypothesis, 
(supposing such a thing were to take place, εἰ γένοιτο ταῦτα,) 
or as an hypothesis grounded upon the present state of things, 
and taking note of the uncertainty of what that state may 
or may not be (if such should turn out to be the case); or 
again it stands in some one of various relations to something 
actual and objective (‘‘ I am doing this in order that it may 
take place,—I am waiting until it ‘take place,—I shall not 
go away before it’s taking place”’). 

H 2 
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We see from these examples that, in the subjective con- "ὁ 


ception, there sometimes is, and sometimes is not, reference 
to a possible objective realization thereof; 6 g.in “J am 
doing it in order that he may become,”’ the becoming is in- 
deed conceived of purely as the object to which my actions 
are tending ; and this conception of it arises from the idea 
of design which the mind possesses within itself, and does 
not obtain from any impressions ab extra, yet there is refe- 
rence to a time looked forward to, at which the becoming 
may be realized as an objective fact. So in ‘if it should 
rain to-day 1 shall get no walk,” reference is made toa time 
at which the raining or not raining will be found among 
external realities. On the contrary, in “if A were to be 
B, C would be D,” εἰ ἔλθοι ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ dv γένοιτο, we 
have merely the connexion between antecedent and conse- 
quent without reference to any present or future objective 
state. 

The rule of Attick usage is the following. When refe- 
rence is made to time present or future, for the, at least 


possible, objectising of the subjective conception, the sub- 


junctive is to be used,—if otherwise, the optative. For ex- 
ample, 
** We are doing this in order that he may become,” 
ποιοῦμεν ταῦτα ὅπως γένηται. 
“ We were doing this in order that he might become,” 
ἐποιοῦμεν ταῦτα ὅπως γένοιτο. 
‘Supposing he were to become—ei γένοιτο. 

Now there is naturally attendant upon our looking for- 
ward to the future, a degree of doubt and uncertainty; and 
this feeling, like all other feelings, may be expected to have 
a perceptible effect upon the forms of language, and upon 
no language more than that of the Athenians, who, to repeat 
Professor Hermann’s observation, amant omnia dubitantius 
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‘loqui. To convey this uncertainty, the particle ἄν is intro- 
duced, and introduced so commonly, as, in some instances, 
almost entirely to have superseded the simpler form. In 
fact, from habit, this formula with dy is often used with little 
or no regard to the peculiar force of the particle, which 
seems to be ‘‘ may be,” ‘* perchance,” ‘‘ as may or may not 
happen.” The ἂν is probably to be explained by supposing 
the omission of some such word as nie — ποιῶ ταῦτα ὅπως ay, 
γένηται μέγας “1 am doing this in order that, as may happen, 
he may become,” as though it had been ποιῶ ταῦτα ὅπως, 
and then, with εἴη δ᾽ ἂν οὕτως thrown in parenthetically, 
‘and it may be so.” ““ἴ am doing this in order that (and 
it may be so) he may become great.” I do not of course 
mean that the full expression with εἴη was ever in use, but 
that ἂν is thrown in extra constructionem, to the regularity 
of which, some such insertion as that proposed is necessary, 
and was very probably, originally at least, mentally supplied. 

After what has been already said, it will not be difficult 
to understand that | 

εἰ γενήσεται ταῦτα is “ if this shall take place,’ 
suming that there will be an actual objective occurrence of 


᾽χ3.. 6... as- 


these things.” 

ei γένοιτο ταῦτα ‘‘ if this were to take place, supposing 
that such a thing were to take place.” 

εἰ γένηται ταῦτα ‘if this should take place, should prove 
to be a consequent upon the general state of things as at 
present existing.” 

ἐὰν (εἰ ἄν) γένηται ταῦτα ‘if, as may or may not be, this 
should take place, if this should chance to take place, if 
perchance this should take place.” 

So much was this last formula preferred by the Athenians 
to the one immediately preceding it, that to adopt the latter 
in Attick Greek was long held for a solcecism by learned 
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men. Accidit in hac quoque re, says Professor Hermann, 
quod szpissime, ut que rara essent corrupta putarentur, 
nec quereretur quam rationem haberent. ‘Tantum abest 
enim, ut aut per se prava aut ab Atticorum usu abhorrens 
sit constructio particule «i cum conjunctivo, ut quum non 
perinde sit utrum εἰ and gay ponatur non magis edy pro εἰ 
quam εἰ pro ἐὰν adhiberi possit. He proceeds to give 
instances and explain them. It is evident that as the 
insertion of the particle introduces an ‘‘ as may or not be” 
into the sentence, it will be omitted whenever we desire 
to throw out of view the possibility either of the matter 
spoken of taking place, or failing to take place, or, in 
general, whenever the thought that “the actual taking 
place of this is among possible contingencies, and so neither 
certainly will be nor certainly will not be,” would obviously 
be improper. The following examples, taken from Pro- 
fessor Hermann’s treatise, will make this yet clearer. 

Eurip. Cyclop. 577. 

᾿ς οὐκ ay φίλησαιμ᾽ εἰ χάριτες πειρῶσί με. 

«Si vel Gratize me tentaverint:” nempe non sunt facture. 

Aristoph. Eq. 698. 

KA. Οὔτοι pa τὴν Δήμητρα γ᾽, εἰ μή σ᾽ ἐκφάγω. 

ἐκ τῆςδε τῆς γῆς οὐδέποτε βιώσομαι. 

ΚΛ. εἰ μὴ ᾿κφάγῃς; 

“Tf I should not eat you out of,” where “ if perchance 
I should not,” would evidently be impertinent. 

Eurip. Iphig. A. 1238. 

βλέψον πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ὄμμα doc, φίλημά τε, 


Ge 3 4 


iv’ ἀλλὰ τοῦτο κατθανοῦσ᾽ ἔχω σέθεν 
μνημεῖον, εἰ μὴ τοῖς ἐμοῖς πεισθῇς λόγοις. 
“51 nihil precibus meis moveris:”’ quod non videris facturus. 
Equitt. 805. 


J - Ω - ᾿ 
εἰ δέ ποτ᾽ εἰς ἀγρὸν οὗτος ἀπελθὼν εἰρηναῖος διατρίψῃ, 
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Kat χίδρα φαγὼν ἀναθαῤῥήσῃ καὶ στεμφύλῳ εἰς λόγον ἔλθῃ, 

γνώσεται οἵων ἀγαθῶν αὐτὸν τῇ μισθοφορᾷ παρεκόπτουυ. 

On which Professor Hermann, observes,—Sic libri preter 
Brunckii membranas, in quibus est ἔλθοι, quod ille recepit, 
scripsitque διατρέψει et ἀναθαῤῥήσει. At recte se habebat 
vulgata. Nam hoe dicit, “si,” quod optari magis quam 
sperari potest, pacis muneribus frui populo contigerit, 
sentiet quantis bonis a Cleone fuerit privatus. 

In Pace v. 450. 

Kel τις στρατηγεῖν βουλόμενος μὴ ξυλλάβῃ, 
ἢ δοῦλος αὐτομολεῖν παρεσκενασμένος, 
ἐπὶ τοῦ τροχοῦ γ᾽ ἕλκοιτο μαστιγούμενος. 

Sic libri omnes et Suidas v. τροχός. Male corrigi κἂν 
arguunt qua precedunt: ὅστις δὲ πόλεμον εἶναι βούλεται, --- 
Kél τις φθονεῖ,---- κέι τις ἐπιθυμεῖ. Quee sunt ejusmodi, ut hic 
quoque «é τις positum a poeta esse dubitari vix possit. 

Pariter ν, 437. 

χώστις προθύμως ξυλλάβῃ τῶν σχοιτίων, 
τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα μὴ λαβεῖν ποτ᾽ ἀσπίδα. 

Ubi quamvis in bonis libris ξυλλάβοι sit, tamen deterius 
videtur. ——- Accurate distinxit Lucianus Dial. meretr. 
vu. 1, T. ΠῚ. p. 296, 73. αλλὰ προφάσεις ἀεὶ, καὶ ὑποσχέσεις, 
καὶ μακραὶ ἐλπίδες, καὶ πολὺ τὸ ἐὰν ὁ πατήρ, Kal εἰ κύριος γέ- 
γωμαι τῶν πάτρῳων, καὶ πάντα σά. Fortuitum est enim, quan- 
do sit pater moriturus; illud autem ut certum ostendit ado- 
lescens, aliquando se patris bona possessurum, 

The sum of the matter then is shortly this: εἰ ταῦτα γένη- 
rac is “if this should come to pass,” ἐὰν ταῦτα γένηται is 
‘‘if perchance this should come to pass ;” and this latter 
mode of writing was by the Athenians so much preferred, 
that hardly anything but a manifest impropriety in the in- 
troduction of the ἄν, ever induced them to omit it—an impro- 
priety occurring so seldom, that in imitative composition 
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(the imitative composition, I mean, of those for whose use 
these pages are intended) it will be best and safest never to 
permit it to occur at all. 

What has been said of the subjunctive with εἰ will apply 
equally to its connection with ὅτε, ἐπειδή, ἕως, the relatives 
ὅς ὅστις, and the like. These words may be united with it 
uncombined with'the particle éy,—nay, in some cases this 
combination seems appropriate or even necessary, but such 
eases occur very seldom; and, in imitative composition, 
may as well not occur at all. I speak of prose compo- 
sition, for with regard to the dramatists, Porson tells us, 
hance constructionem, suppresso ἄν, amant Tragici. The 
truth is, that in order to have any decided opinion ona 
matter like that now under. consideration, we must possess 
such a sense of what the language will or will not admit, 
as only a very intimate acquaintance with it can enable us 
to acquire. A few instances, even if they are certainly 
uncorrupt, prove nothing so long as there is the possibility 
that Attick writers, as well as those of more modern times, 
might have occasionally been careless or soleecistick. The 
use of the relative with what is called the conjunctivus 
deliberativus, in connections like οὐκ ἔχω ὅτι φῶ, does not 
seem to require mention, in giving an account of the usage 
of the particle av. 

ὅς and ὅς ἄν are usually distinguished in translating by 
being rendered ‘‘ who” and “whoever” respectively. 


ὃς ἂν ποιήσῃ. 15. *‘he who, if it so chance, does,” 


2. e. 74 any 
one who does.” If in any case such a combination as ὃς ay 
ποιήσειεν were to occur, the particle must be construed with 


the verb, and not with the relative, “‘ who would do.” e. g. 
Symposium 187. D. 
πάλιν yap ἥκει ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν κοσμίοις τῶν avOpw- 


e \ ‘ 7] - 7, 
πων, καὶ ὡς ἂν κοσμιώτεροι γίγνοιντο οἱ μήπω ὄντες, δεῖ χαρέ- 
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ζεσθαι καὶ φυλάττειν τὸν τούτων ἔρωτα, καὶ οὗτός ἐστιν. ὁ καλὸς, 
ὁ οὐράνιος, 6 τῆς οὐρανίας Μούσης "Ἔρως ὁ δὲ Πολυμνίας, ὁ 
πάνδημος, ὃν δεῖ εὐλαβούμενον προσφέρειν οἷς ἂν προσφέρῃ. ὅπως 
ὧν τὴν μὲν ἡδονὴν αὐτοῦ καρπώσηται, kK. τ. λ. 

The meaning is, ‘‘ we must comply with the wishes of the 
well ordered of men, and in such a way as would improve 
any who are not yet such.” The dy belongs not to we, but 
to γίγνοιντο. But inthe latter part of the quotation, ὅπως ἂν 
καρπώσηται is in order that he may enjoy,” where dy be- 
longs to ὅπως, not to Kaprwonra:, or rather, in fact, as was 
before remarked, to a lost verb with which it forms the apo- 
dosis of a suppressed protasis. It is evident that the sense 
of the passage requires this interpretation, for the admonition 
is “ to gratify the well ordered, and, if we do so to those 
who are not as yet well ordered, to do it in such a way as 
would improve them.” 


So Plat. Euthyph. 11. E. 

ἐπειδὴ δέ μοι δοκεῖς av τρυφᾷν, αὐτός σοι ξυμπροθυμήσομαι 
δεῖξαι ὅπως ἄν pe διδάξαις περὶ τοῦ ὁσίου. ““ How you might 
teach me.” Some other similar examples of ὅπως joined to 
the optative with ὧν I shall haveyto consider in the next 
section, in which the whole subject of the mood used with 
particles of purpose will be treated of by itself. 

Rep. LV. 428. Ὁ. 

οὐκ ἄρα διὰ τὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν ξυλίνων σκευῶν ἐπιστήμην βουλευ- 
ομένην ὡς ἂν ἔχοι βέλτιστα, σοφὴ κλητέα πόλις. 

“ον they might be,” &c. 
The following examples are taken from Matthie. 
Eurip. Heracl. 975. 
οὐκ ἔστι τοῦτον ὅστις dy κατακτάνοι. 

Thucyd. II. 39. 

kal οὐκ ἔστιν ὅτε ξενηλασίαις ἀπείργομέν τινα ἢ μαθήματος 
ἢ θεάματος, ὃ μὴ κρυφθὲν ἄν τις τῶν πολεμίων ἰδὼν ὠφεληθείη. 
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In both passages the particle is manifestly to be taken 
with the verb, not with the relative. Not ὅστις av “whoever,” 
but, ὅστις §* who,” ἄν κατακτάνοι ** would kill.” 


Plat. Kuthyd. 274. E. 

τόδε δέ μοι εἴπετον" πότερον πεπεισμένον ἤδη ὡς χρὴ Tap 
ὑμῶν μανθάνειν δύναισθ᾽ ἂν ἀγαθὸν ποιῆσαι ἄνδρα μόνον ἢ καὶ 
ἐκεῖνον τὸν μήπω πεπεισμένον ον +» καὶ τὸν οὕτως ἔχοντα 
τῆς αὐτῆς τέχνης ἔργον πεῖσαι ὡς καὶ διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετὴ καὶ 
οὗτοι ὑμεῖς ἐστε παρ᾽ ὧν ay κάλλιστά τις αὐτὸ μάθοι, ἢ ἄλλης ; 

Upon which Heindorf thus annotates. Recte μάθοι, non 
μάθῃ : nam, ut hoc semel moneam, quandocunque vocula ἂν 
ad pronomen relativum pertinet, ut ὃς ἂν, ὅτι ay, εἴο., sonent 
quicunque, quodcunque, etc., subjunctivo modo opus esse 
puto, sive rectus sit sermo sive suspensus: contra quando ἄν, 
uti ἢ. 1. trahi debet ad subsequens verbum, optativam ad 
hance voculam requiri. After referring to this note, Matthia, 
whose previous observations are by no means clear, proceeds: 
“ἐ And to mark the indefiniteness more distinctly, Pheedon. 
P- 101. ἢ. μέγα ay Bowne, ὅτι οὐκ οἶσθα ἄλλως πως ἕκαστον 
γιγνόμενον, ἢ μετασχόν τῆς ἰδίας οὐσίας ἑκάστου οὗ ἂν μετάσχοι, 
‘‘ of whichever they may partake.” Thucyd. ὙΠ]. 48. Ὁ δὲ 
Νικέας ἐνόμιζε μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς πονηρὰ σφῶν τὰ πράγματα εἶναι 
. . + τῷ δ᾽ ἐμφα; εἴ τότε λόγῳ οὐκ ἔφη ἀπάξειν τὴν στρατιάν. 
εὖ γὰρ εἰδέναι ὅτι ᾿Αθηναῖοι σφῶν ταῦτα οὐκ ἀποδέξονται, ὥστε 
μὴ αὐτῶν ψηφισαμένων ἀπελθεῖν. καὶ γὰρ οὐ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ψη- 
φιεῖσθαί τε περὶ σφῶν καὶ τὰ πράγματα, ὥσπερ καὶ αὐτοὶ, ὁρῶντας 
καὶ οὐκ ἄλλων ἐπιτιμήσει ἀκούσαντας γνώσεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὧν 
ἄν τις εὖ λέγων διαβάλλοι, ἐκ τούτων αὐτοὺς πείσεσθαι. [ Dr. 
Arnold paraphrases “for they who would vote upon their 
conduct would not’ be men whose knowledge would be 
derived, as that of the army was, from having heen eye- 
witnesses of the facts, and not from hearsay ; but rather men 
who would form their judgment from the invectives of any 


eloquent orator.’’] 
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To put together passages so altogether diverse, and to 
explain this use of the optative with ὃς ἂν by saying that 
it ‘* marks the indefiniteness more distinctly,” is surely a 
somewhat confused method of writing on grammar. If 
ὃς ἂν ποιῇ be “ whoever is doing,” and ὃς ἂν ποιοίη be good 
Greek to convey exactly the same meaning, only so as to 
‘‘ mark the indefiniteness more distinctly,” it is at least sur. 
prising that this latter form should not occur more frequently 
than we find it. To me, as I read over these two passages, 
it appears perfectly certain that they are, both of them, 
instances of the use of the optative in the oratio obliqua, and 
as such I shall refer to them, when I come to treat of that 
form of expression. 

Throughout the connection of ay with the subjunctive, the 
learner will observe that it is never the particle itself, but 
always its combination with some other word, which is 
construed with that mood. On the difference between con- 
nection and construction of one word with another, the 
reader will find some remarks, translated from Professor 
Hermann, in note C. 
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V —Tue Particuss or Purpose, we, iva, ὅπως, ETC. 


ΤῊΝ examples given at the close of the last chapter, naturally 
lead to the consideration of the Attick usage of ἂν with the 
particles of purpose. Instead, however, of confining myself 
strictly to the proper subject, I think it better to give the 
learner an account of the entire usage of these particles in 
the Attick writers. It will, perhaps, be as well to repeat 
here the rule above given, for the use of the optative and 
conjunctive moods respectively. It was laid down that when 
reference is made to time present or future, for the, at least 
possible, objectising of the subjective conception, the sub- 
junctive is to be used,—if otherwise, the optative. 

The particles iva, ὅπως, we, etc., considered as synony- 
mous, are placed after a verb, to denote that the action 
signified by it 15. performed as a means to the accomplish- 
ment of something else expressed by a following verb, 6. g. 

ποιῶ ταῦθ᾽ ὅπως πρίωμαι. 

“1 am doing this as a means to buying,” z. 6. ‘‘in order that I may 
buy.” . 

The action signified by the principal verb may be under- 
stood of either (A) as actually done, or doing (ποιῶ, πεποίηκα), 
or (B) merely ἃ wish may be expressed that it had been 
done, the whole expression implying that in fact it was not 
accomplished. First then of | 

(A). In this case the verb following iva, etc., must be in 
the optative. or subjunctive, the choice between the two 
being determined according to the following rules. 

(1) If the time for the accomplishment of the purpose be 
present or future, the verb by which it is expressed follows 
in the subjunctive, e.g. Xen. Anab. VI. 3. 
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Κράτιστον οὖν ἡμῖν ὡς τάχιστα βοηθεῖν τοῖς ἀνδράσιν ὅπως 
᾿ σὺν ἐκείνοις μαχώμεθα καὶ μὴ, κ. τ. λ. 

Hom. Il. E. 127. 

᾿Αχλὺν δ᾽ αὖ τοι ἀπ᾽ ὀφθαλμῶν ἕλον ἣ πρὶν ἐπῆεν 

"Οφρ᾽ εὖ γιγνώσκῃς ἤμεν θεὸν ἤδε καὶ ἄνδρα. 

Lucian, in Lapith. 437. 

ταῦτά σοι παρεθέμην ὅπως μάθης. 

Plat. Gorg. 515. B. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐ φιλονεικίᾳ ye ἐρωτῶ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀληθῶς βουλόμενος 
εἰδέναι ὅντινά ποτε τρόπον οἴει δεῖν πολιτεύεσθαι ἐν ἡμῖν, εἰ 
ἄλλου του ἐπιμελήσει ἡμῖν ἐλθὼν ἐπὶ τὰ τῆς πόλεως πράγματα 
ἦ ὕπως ὅτι βέλτιστοι οἱ πολῖται ὦμεν. 

(2) If the time for the accomplishment of the purpose 
be past, the same particles are followed by a verb in the 
optative. 6. σ. 

Thucyd. If. 75. 

ξύλα μὲν οὖν τέμνοντες παρωκοζόμουν ἑκατέρωθεν, ὅπως μὴ 
διαχέοιτο ἐπὶ πολὺ τὸ χῶμα. . 

T. 109. 

Βασιλεὺς πέμπει ἐς Λακεδαίμονα Μεγάβυζον χρήματα ἔχοντα, 
ὅπως ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐσβαλεῖν πεισθέντων τῶν Πελοποννησίων, 
ἀπ᾽ Αἰγύπτου ἀπαγάγοι τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. 

Such is the grammatical rule, and the learner will easily 
perceive its accordance with what has been above stated of 
the inter-relation of the optative and subjunctive moods. 
In Greek authors, however, we continually find it violated 
by the occurrence of a subjunctive where we should have 
expected an optative. ‘This arises from that dramatick 
character of the Greek language, which we have already 
often noticed. The same tendency which leads the narrator 
to depict as passing before the eye of the fancy the facts of 
his story, leads him also to depict them as passing now 


* A short practical rule, comprehending (1) and (2), is—Render may by 
the subjunctive, might by the optative. 
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before it. The continual employment of imperfects, and 
the frequent return, in the course of narration, to the 
present tense, have a common origin. Instances of this 
substitution of the subjunctive for the optative abound in 
Greek. By way of illustration, it will be sufficient to give 
the following passage, which has been already quoted in the 
preceding pages. 

Lys. de Cede Eratosth. 92. | 

ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὸ παιδίον ἐγένετο ἡμῖν, 2) μήτηρ αὐτὸ ἐθήλαζεν᾽" 
ἵνα δὲ μὴ, ὁπότε λούεσθαι δέοι, κινδυνεύῃ κατὰ τῆς κλίμακος 





καταβαίνουσα, ἐγὼ μὲν ἄνω διῃτώμην καὶ μετὰ δὲ τὸ 
δεῖπνον τὸ παιδίον ἐβόα, καὶ ἐδυσκόλαινεν ὑπὸ τῆς θεραπαίνης 
ἐπίτηδες λυπούμενον ἵνα ταῦτα ποιῇ.---καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν γυναῖκα 
ἀπιέναι ἐκέλευον καὶ δοῦναι τῷ παιδίῳ τὸν τιτθὸν ἵνα παύσηται 
κλαῖον. 

In a similar way, perhaps, is to be explained the use of 
the future indicative, after particles of purpose, which is 
found in both (1) and (2) as a substitute for the optative or 
subjunctive, and indeed, after ὅπως is very common. 


Herodot. VII. 8. 


Μέλλω ζεῦξαι τὸν Ἑ).λλήσποντον, στράτον ἐλᾷν διὰ τῆς Ev- 
ρώπης ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἵνα ᾿Αθηναίους τιμωρήσομαι. ἢ 


* Bekker reads τιμωρήσωμαι. On the contrary, Creuzer’s edition retains 
and defends the old reading. We find in Viger, “ Fallitur ergo Thomas 
Magister, qui ait, ἵνα ὦσι λέγε, οὐχ ἵνα ἔσονται; πάνυ yap ἀμαθὲς ἐπὶ 
τοῦ μέλλοντος [‘with the future’], ἵνα ἢ ἐὰν, ἢ ἂν, ἢ ὅταν τιθέναι. Sed 
hic grammaticus jam refutatus est ab Abreschio in Misc. Obs. Nov. vol. i. 
tom. 111. p. 14. And Professor Hermann, who has a long note to correct 
the errors of Viger, Zeunius, and others, touching the particles ἵνα, ὄφρα, 
ὅπως, ὡς, concludes by saying, without limitation, ‘‘Cum futuro indicativi 
particule: iste conjunguntur et in constructione cum preteritis et cum pre- 
sente.” Matthie too, in his Greek Grammar, simply remarks, “the future 
is often found instead of the conjunctive, and, in particular, this is almost 
the regular construction after ὅπως." On the contrary, Buttmann, after 
giving the rule for joining the particles of purpose with the optative and con- 
junctive, says further that “the conjunction ὅπως, when it refers to the 
future, has either the conj. or the fut. indic.” Rost is of the same mind.— 
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Lys. Eratosth. 413. 

ἐπεβουλεύεσθε ὅπως μήτ᾽ ἀγαθὸν μηδὲν ψηφίσεσθε, πολλῶν τε 
ἐνδεεῖς ἔσεσθε. 

Demosth. Cherson. 93. 

πράττεται δὲ καὶ παρασκευάζεται τοῦτο, ὅπως, ὑμῶν μὲν οἴκοι 
μενόντων, ἔξω δὲ μηδεμίας οὔσης τῇ πόλει δυνώμεως, μετὰ πλείσ- 
της, ἡσυχίας ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσα βούλεται Φίλιππος διοικήσεται. 

Protag. 325. C. 

"Ex παίδων σμικρῶν ἀρξάμενοι μέχρι οὗπερ av ζῶσι καὶ 
διδάσκουσι καὶ νουθετοῦσιν. ἐπειδὰν θᾶττον (as soon as ever) 
συνίῃ τις τὰ λεγόμενα, καὶ τροφὸς καὶ μήτηρ καὶ παιδαγωγὸς 
καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ πατὴρ περὶ τούτου διαμάχονται, ὕπως ὡς βέλτισ- 
τος ἔσται ὁ παῖς. 

Soph. Philoctet. 1057. 

χώρει σύ" μὴ πρόσλενσσε, γενναῖός περ wy, 
ἡμῶν ὕπως μὴ τὴν τυχὴν διαφθερεῖς. 

Aj. 564. 

κείνῳ τ᾽ ἐμὴν ἀγγείλατ᾽ ἐντολὴν, ὅπως 
τὸν παῖδα τόνδε πρὸς δόμους ἐμοὺς ἄγων 
Τελαμῶνι δείξει, x. τ. λ. 


**that he shall show.” 
Aisch. Ag. 819. 





‘ ‘ ‘ ~ Ν 
καὶ τὸ μὲν καλῶς ἔχον 
ὅπως χρόνιζον εὖ μενεῖ βουλευτέον. 

‘**that it shall remain well.” 


And in Ellendt’s ‘Lexicon Sophocleum,’ we read, ‘Cum indicativo fu- 
turi, fallaci specie similitudinis particule ὅπως, componi finale ἵνα sibi 
persuaserat Brunck. ad Eur. Bacch. 1380, quem refutavit Elmsleius.” 
Brunck’s note referred to,is ‘‘Cum futuro indicativi ἵνα perinde ac ὅπως 
construitur ;’’ whereon Elmsley annotates, “ Recte Brunckius, modo ad apos- 
tolorum verba [from which Brunck had quoted] monitum ejus referatur.”’ 
Finally, Professor Hermann, in his edition of the Bacchez, published as a sort 
of supplement to Elmsley’s, suffers the latter critick’s dictum respecting ἵνα to 
pass unnoticed, and himself ends a note on Soph. Cid. C. 155, with “ Futuro 
non jungitur ἵνα, ut.” In these last five words the learner must find the 
rule for his own practice. It may be as well to remark, that, in the quo- 
tation from Thomas Magister, an Attick writer would have used μή. 
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It seems to me not very difficult to understand the diffe- 
rence, in such sentences, between the indicative and the sub- 
junctive. We say in English, either, ‘‘ I fear that it may be 
so,” or ‘I fear that it will be so;” either “ I am doing this 
to the end that the property may be my own,” or “to the 
end that it shall be my own;” either, “‘we demand that it 
may be so,” or ‘ we demand that it shall be so;” either, 
“you desire that I may be taught this,” or ‘‘ you desire 
that I shall be taught this.” If the verb be in the sub- 
junctive, the conception conveyed by it is conceived of as 
purely subjective, merely as the object of a purpose: if it 
be in the indicative, the conception is of something sup- 
posed or fancied of as objective, and the particle going 
before indicates that the action denoted by the preceding 
verb aims at the realization of that which is so supposed of. 
In “we pray that his house may stand fast for ever,” the 
standing fast is conceived of simply as our desire; while in 
‘* we pray that his house shall stand fast for ever,” the same 
standing fast is conceived of as something external to the 
speaker’s mind, and declaration is made that we pray for it. 
The sentence is almost equivalent to, “his house shall 
stand fast for ever,”—the standing fast presented to the fancy 
as objective —‘‘ we pray for the coming to pass of that 
standing fast,” 2.e. that what has been supposed of as an 
objective occurrence, may as such be realized. ‘The diffe- 
rence is not unlike that between εἰ ταῦτα γενήσεται, and ἐὰν 
ταῦτα yevnrat,—‘* on the supposition that this will actually 
and objectively take place,” and ‘if we should find things 
turn out thus.” If I have succeeded in making this matter 
clear to the learner, he will be prepared to feel no surprise 
at finding this use of the future indicative, after particles of 
purpose, so much more common in Greek than in English. 
I have already more than once drawn his attention to the 
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objective and dramatick character of the Athenian mind, 
and I need hardly point out how entirely this use of the 
indicative is in accordance therewith. It was the Attick 
disposition, as soon as a conception was suggested, in fancy 
to suppose its actual realization, to give it at once a hypo- 
thetical objectivity ; and out of this disposition arose the 
frequent use of the indicative future in the case we are speak- 
ing of, as well as certain other employments of the same 
mood yet more remarkable, of which 1 shail hereafter have 
occasion to speak. 

It will readily appear that this indicative future is best 
suited to cases in which the occurrence denoted by the verb 
after ὅπως is with entire, or, at least, considerable confidence, 
expected to take place ; while, on the other hand, it would 
as obviously be improper whenever such an expression of 
expectancy is excluded. For example, in Soph. Aj. 1089. 

καί σοι προφωνῶ τόνδε μὴ θάπτειν, ὅπως 

μὴ τόνδε θάπτων, αὐτὸς εἰς ταφὰς πέσῃς. 
meget would be wholly inadmissible. Menelaus is far from 
meaning to assume that Teucer will bury Ajax, and so will 
actually come to need a grave himself: on the contrary, 
his object is to deter him from burying Ajax, by the fear of 
what may happen as a result should he do so. The whole 
clause to which πέσῃς belongs, is subordinate to προφωνῶ, 
and in fact, a sort of epexegesis of that word. On the other 
hand, upon the passage cited above from Soph. Phil. 105s. 
Ellendt remarks, “ praevidet enim fore Ulixes.” 

So Eurip. Cyclop. 558. 

ἀπομυκτέον δέ σοί γ᾽ ὅπως λήψει πιεῖν. 

On which Professor Hermann writes: ‘* Si dixisset ὅπως 
λάβῃς πιεῖν, nihil aliud quam consilium indicasset, quo ille 
emungi deberet, ut poculum acciperet. At quum dicit ὅπως 
λήψει πιεῖν, simul significat esse accepturum.” After what 

I 
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has been said, the learner will find no difficulty in such 
passages as 
Aristoph. Acharn. 343. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως μὴ ᾽ν τοῖς τρίβωσιν ἐγκαθηνταί που λίθοι. 
that is, in English, “ see that there are not,” not “ that there 
be not,”—or with the many instances of the use of the future 
indicative after ὅπως in the sense of “‘ mind that,” ** be sure 
that,” ‘see to it that;” e. g. 
Aristoph. Nub. 478. 
ἄγε νυν, ὅπως, ὅταν τι προβάλωμαι σοφόν 
περὶ τῶν μετεώρων εὐθέως ὑφαρπάσεις. 
Ib. 1402. 


~ Υ f ~ 
vuv οὖν ὅπως, ὦ φίλτατε, 





ἀπολεῖς μετελθὼν, Kk. τ. A. 
Ib. 1131. 
γῦν οὖν ὅπως σώσεις pe ἐπεὶ κάἀπώλεσας. 

To return to the second case mentioned in the division 
given in page 108,(B). In this case the verb following ἵνα, 
etc. must be in one of the past tenses indicative; the par- 
ticular tense to be employed being determined by consider- 
ations connected with the peculiar force of each. 

Aristoph. Pax 135. 

Οὐκοῦν ἐχρῆν oe Πηγάσον ζεῦξαι πτερόν, 
Ὅπως ἐφαίνου τοῖς θεοῖς τραγικώτερος. 

«Ought you not to have done so, that you might have 
been wearing a more tragick appearance, etc.” Wherein a 
wish that it had been done is expressed, and it is at the 
same time implied that actually it had not been done. 

Plat. Euthyd. 304. E. 

Kai μήν, ἔφη, ἀξιόν γ᾽ ἦν ἀκοῦσαι. Τί δὲ ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. “Iva 
ἤκουσας ἀνδρῶν διαλεγομένων, ot νῦν σοφῶτατοί εἶσι τῶν περὶ 
τοὺς τοιούτους λόγους. 

“Ὁ Τῃ order that you might have heard, etc.” 
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Crit. 44. D. 

Ei yap ὠφελον, ὦ Κρίτων, οἷοί τε εἶναι οἱ πολλοὶ τὰ 
μέγιστα κακὰ ἐξεργάζεσθαι, ἵνα οἷοί τε ἦσαν καὶ ἀγαθὰ τὰ 
μέγιστα. 

“Τὴ order that they might be able, etc.” 

Protag. 335 C. 

ἀλλὰ σὲ ἐχρὴν ἡμῖν συγχωρεῖν τὸν ἀμφότερα δυνώμενον, iva 
συνουσία ἐγίγνετο. 

‘‘but you, who are able for both, ought to have yielded to me, in 
order that a conference might have taken place,’’—lit. ‘‘ might have 
been taking place.” 


Soph. El. 1120. 


we ὥφελον πάροιθεν ἐκλιπεῖν βίον, 
πρὶν ἐς ξένην σε γαῖαν ἐκπέμψαι, χεροῖν 
κλέψασα ταῖνδε, κἀνασώσασθαι φόνου, 
ὅπως θανὼν ἔκεισο τῇ τόθ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ 
τύμβου πατρῴου κοινὸν ἐιληχὼώς μέρος. 
Electra is addressing her brother, whom she believes 
dead. 
Dinarch. adv. Demosth. 9. 


Δυοῖν γὰρ θάτερον ἐχρῆν αὐτοὺς ἀπηλλάγμεθα 





" 
iva 





τούτου τοῦ δημαγωγοῦ. 

“In order that we might have got rid of and now be rid of this 
demagogue.” 

The force of the past-perfect in such combinations is 
easily perceptible. It is however but little employed, the 
past-aorist being substituted for it. Indeed, even in direct 
narration, this substitution is by no means uncommon. ‘The 
past-perfect, it is to be observed, conveys all which is 
conveyed by the past-aorist, and more; and whenever this 
“more” is of no great importance to the sense, the less 
adequate form may harmlessly be made use of. So in 
English; for example, ‘‘ I went away when he arrived :” 
“had arrived” would manifestly be the more strictly 

12 
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accurate expression. ‘The aoristick form recommends itself 
by its greater lightness. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be convenient to draw 
out the whole usage of the particle ὅπως. 

Ὅπως stands to πῶς in the same relation with that borne 
by ὅστις to ric, ὁποῖος to ποῖος, ὅθεν to πόθεν, and the like, 
the latter member of each pair being used in direct, the 
former in dependent interrogations. Every reader of 
Aristophanes is familiar with such passages as _ 


Equitt. 126. 
ΛΗ. ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνεστιν αὐτὸς we ἀπόλλυται. 
NI. καὶ πῶς; ΔΗ. ὅπως; 

NI. ** And how?” DE. ‘Do you ask how?” 


So, “how am I able?” would be πῶς οἷός τέ εἰμι, but 
“1 wonder how I am able.” 


Equitt. 211. 
τὰ μὲν oye αἰκάλλει pe, θαυμάζω δ᾽ ὅπως 
τὸν δῆμον οἷός τ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἐπιτροπεύειν ᾿ἐγώ. 

From the primary ‘‘how,” ὅπως diverged into the colla- 
teral meanings ‘‘as”—‘* that”—“ in order that.” The ease 
with which this might take place will be apparent to any 
one who considers that, ‘‘ act How he will he can please 
nobody,” and ‘‘act as he will, etc.” are equivalent expres- 
sions ; and remembers the interchange between “ how” and 
‘“‘ that” in passages like the following :— 


‘* But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed this bold and lovely knight, 
And how he roamed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 


And how he crossed the woodman’s paths, 

Through briars and swampy mosses beat ; 

How boughs rebounding scourged his limbs, 
And low stubs gored his feet ; 
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That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade ; 


There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And how he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable knight ! 


And how, unknowing what he did, 

He leapt amid a lawless band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The ladye of the land ! 


And how she wept, and clasped his knees; 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And meekly strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; 


And how she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest leaves 

A dying man he lay.”* 


Dr. Johnson gives in his explanation of the word how— 


‘**8. In an affirmative sense not easily explained; that so it is; 


that— 


“ Thick clouds put us in some hope of land, knowing how that part of 
the south-sea was utterly unknown, and might have islands or con- 
tinents— Bacon.” 


Plat. Charmid 163. E. 
dpa τὴν τῶν ἀγαθῶν πρᾶξιν ἢ ποίησιν, ἢ ὕπως συ βούλει ὀνο- 
μάζειν (or call it how [or as] you will), ταύτην λέγεις ov 
σωφροσύνην εἶναι; 
Soph. Philoctet. 77. 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο δεῖ σόφισθῆναι, κλοπεὺς 
ὅπως γενήσει τῶν ἀνικήτων ὅπλων. 
‘‘how you shall become.” 


* Coleridge. 
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Plat. Crit. 50. 
"ANN ὧδε σκόπει" εἰ μέλλουσιν ἡμῖν ἐνθένδε εἴτε ἀποδιδράσ- 
eat! e ~ 3 ͵ - 9 , e , ‘ ‘ 
kev εἰθ᾽ ὅπως δεῖ ὀνομάσαι τοῦτο, ἐλθόντες οἱ νόμοι καὶ τὸ 


KOLYOV τῆς πόλεως ἐπιστάντες ἔροιντο, κι ΠΤ Ἃς 

Pheedr. 228. C. 

émot ὡς ἀληθῶς πολὺ κράτιστον οὕτως ὅπως δύναμαι (as I 
can) λέγειν. 

Xen. Anab. IIT. 1, 6. 

ἐπορίζετο oirov ὅπως Eduvaro. 
Soph. Cid. Col. 1206. 
τέκνον, βαρεῖαν ἡδονὴν νικᾶτέ pe 
λέγοντες" ἔστω δ᾽ οὖν ὅπως ὑμῖν φίλον. 

Asch. P. V. 974. 

ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἔλασσον Ζηνὸς ἢ μηδὲν μέλει. 

δράτω, κρατείτω τόνδε τὸν βραχὺν χρόνον 

ef , \ \ 9 of ~ 

ὅπως θέλει" δαρὸν yap οὐκ ἀρξει θεοῖς. 
Soph. Cid. R. 1862. 

ἀλλ᾽ 9 τέκνων δῆτ᾽ ὄψις ἦν ἐφίμερος 

βλάστουσ᾽ ὅπως ἔβλαστε προσλεύσσειν ἐμοί, 

οὐ δῆτα τοῖς γ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ποτέ. 

Trach. 328. 

70 οὖν ἐάσθω, Kat πορευέσθω στέγας 
οὕτως ὅπως ἥδιστα, K. τ. X. 

Hence is easily understood the use οἵ ὅπως (and of ὡς 
which is more common) to strengthen superlatives. From 
the use of ὅπως in the passage last quoted, the transition is 
very slight to that which occurs 


Soph, Philoctet. 622. 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ ταῦτ᾽. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν εἶμ᾽ ἐπὶ 
ναῦν τὰ ~ ae, ᾽ , “ 
ναῦν σφῷν δ᾽ ὅπως ἄριστα συμφέροι θεός. 
ΞἜβοι. Agamem. 583. 
ὅπως δ᾽ ἄριστα τὸν ἐμὸν αἰδοῖον πόσιν 


/ 
σπεύσω παλιν μολόντα δέξασθαι. 


— ee 
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Ib. 1321. 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὅπως τάχιστά γ᾽ ἐμπεσεῖν δοκεῖ. ) 
Of a similiar character are such expressions as that in 
Aristoph. Equitt. 972. 
καίτοι πρεσβυτέρων τινῶν, 
οἵων ἀργαλεωτάτων, 
ἐν τῷ δείγματι" τῶν δικῶν 
ἤκουσ᾽ ἀντιλεγόντων, 
ὡς, Ke τ. As 
Not unlike the playing into one another in English, 
above mentioned, of the meanings how and that, is the use 
of ὅπως in 
Soph. Cid. R. 547. 
τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ μή μοι φράζ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ εἶ κακός. 
And Acheor. Conv. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐρῶ σε δεινὸν οὐδὲν οὔθ᾽ ὅπως 
φύγας πατρῴας ἐξεληλάσαν χθονός, κ. τ. Δ, 
We find ὅπως in the sense of simple ‘‘ that” in passages 
such as the following : 


Soph. Philoctet. 518. 


>> ν᾽ w » , > , ͵ 
τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ποτ᾽ εἰς ἐμέ 





τόὀύνειδος ἕξεις ἐνδίκως ὀνειδίσαι. 
Aristoph. Equitt. 470. 


~ ’ ‘ 
καὶ ταῦτά μ᾽ οὐκ ἀργύριον οὔτε χρυσίον 





διδοὺς ἀναπείσεις 
ὅπως ἐγὼ ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Αθηναίοις φράσω. 
κε that I shall not tell.” 

** Caring how a thing might be brought about,” Matthiz 
tells us, “ presumes care that it should be brought about, 
and the two phrases easily pass into one another.” This is 
well illustrated by the use, in , 

* “Schomannus probabiliter conjecit forum fuisse urbanum, ubi actionum 


que apud quemque magistratum institute erant tituli aut summaria tabulis 
inscripta proponebantur.’’—Dindorf’s note. 
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dei ror βαθείας φροντίδος σωτηρίου, --- 
ὅπως ἄνατα ταῦτα, πρῶτα μὲν πύλει, 
᾽ aay 4 ? c ~ 9 r ~ 
αὐτοῖσί θ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐκτελευτήσει καλῶς, 
καὶ μήτε δῆρις ῥυσίων ἐφάψεται, 
phat) ° ~ e ew oe ͵ 
μήτ᾽ ἐν θεῶν ἕδραισιν ὧδ᾽ ἱδρυμένας 
ἐκδόντες ὑμᾶς, τὸν πανωλεθρον θεὸν 
A ͵ / 3 9 / 
βαρὺν ξύνοικον θησόμεσθ᾽ ἀλάστορα. 
where we may translate either, ‘how these things shall 
end,” or ““ that these things shall end.” 

We shall now find no great difficulty in the usage of 
ὅπως in combination with ἄν. We have already seen that 
ὅς is “* who,” ὅς ἄν ““ whoever.” In like manner ὅπως οἷός 
τέ εἰμι is “ how I am able—as I am able,” andémwe dv οἷός 
re ὦ ““ howsoever—as-so-ever I be able.” ὁ. g. 

Plat. Gorg. 481. 1), 

αἰσθάνομαι οὖν σου ἑκάστοτε, καίπερ ὅντος δεινοῦ, ὅτι ὅποσ᾽ 
dv φῇ σον τὰ παιδικὰ καὶ ὅπως ἂν φῇ ἔχειν οὐ δυναμένου 


ἀντιλέγειν. 
““ how-many-soever and howsoever.” 


A very good example occurs, Protag, 336. B. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ὁρᾷς, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, δίκαια δοκεῖ λέγειν Πρωταγόρας 
ἀξιῶν αὐτῷ τε ἐξεῖναι διαλέγεσθαι ὅπως βούλεται καὶ σοὶ ὅπως 
ἄν αὖ σὺ βούλῃ. : 

‘claiming that both he should have liberty to carry on 
the discussion as he wishes,”—7. e. in that particular way 
in which he knows himself to desire it,—‘ and you on the 
other hand in what way soever you wish,”’—zd.e. in your 
way whatever that way may be. 


Gorgias, 454. C. 

ὅπερ γὰρ λέγω (for as I tell you), τοῦ ἑξῆς ἕνεκα περαίνεσθαι 
τὸν λόγον ἐρωτῶ, οὐ σοῦ ἕνεκα, GAN ἵνα μὴ ἐθιζώμεθα ὑπονο- 
οὔντες προαρπάζειν ἀλλήλων τὰ λεγόμενα (but in order that 
we may not be accustoming ourselves, on conceit of the mean- 
ing, to be catching at prematurely from one another what is 
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being said) ἀλλὰ ov τὰ σαυτοῦ κατὰ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ὕπως av 
βούλῃ (in whatsoever way you wish) περαίνῃς. 

Phed, 115. Ὁ. 

θάπτωμεν δέ σε τίνα τρόπον ; (but in what manner are we to 
bury you?) Ὅπως dv, ἔφη, βούλησθε, ἐάν πέρ ye λαβητέ 
pe καὶ μὴ ἐκφύγω ὑμᾶς. 

The learner should bear in mind that ἂν always intro- 
duces the notion of chance, possibility, ‘‘ as may or may not 
happen,” into the sentence. Hence it will easily be appa- 
rent that in “I know not how I am to disbelieve you,” 
σοὶ δὲ λέγοντι οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως ἀπιστῶ, the ἃν, though found 
in all the MSS., is inadmissible. It has accordingly, both 
here and in the similar passage of Xen. Anab. τι. 4, 20, 
οὐχ ἕξουσιν ἐκεῖνοι ὅποι ὧν φύγωσι, been omitted by the later 
editors. The sense to be expressed is, “ they will not have 
whither to fly to,” or ““ they are to fly to;” and the intro- 
duction of ἂν is evidently impertinent. 

Similarly with the other leading signification of ὅπως. 
ὅπως γένηται is “ that it may prove; ὅπως ἂν γένηται * that 
perchance it may prove—that, as may or may not be, it 
may prove.” Obviously, in very many cases either form 
may be adopted at the speaker’s choice. Yet often also 
there is a manifest propriety in adopting the one rather than 
the other of them; and sometimes, to introduce the notion of 
chance or possibility is plainly improper, and the particle 
therefore wholly inadmissible. To illustrate this point, 
Professor Hermann has collected a great number of ex- 
amples, a few of which I shall insert here. The usage of 
ὡς, with and without dy, is almost exactly similar to that of 
ὅπως: and Professor Hermann considers the two particles 
together. 


‘‘Igitur consilii indicandi causa quum particule we et ὅπως 
conjunctivo consociantur, si deest ay, simpliciter enunciatur 
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consilium ; si adjicitur, aliquid fortuita accedit, quasi dicas ut 
sit, st sit. In primis idoneus est ad hane rem demonstrandam 
Eschyli locus in Choeph. 983. 

ἐκτείνατ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ κύκλῳ παρασταδὸν 

στέγαστρον ἀνδρῶν δεέξαθ᾽, ὡς ἴδῃ πατὴρ 

οὐχ οὕμός; GAN 6 πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων τάδε 

Ἥλιος ἄναγνα μητρὸς ἔργα τῆς ἐμῆς, 

ὡς ἄν παρῇ μοι μάρτυς ἐν δίκῃ ποτέ, 

ὡς τόνδ᾽ ἐγὼ μετῆλθον ἐνδίκως μόρον 

τὸν μητρύς. | 

«ς Ostendite velamen, ut videat Sol, is ut mihi, si forte, testis 
adsit in gudicio. Nam expansum velamen Sol non potest non 
videre, judicium autem nondum ita certo imminet, ut tam con- 
fidenter de edendo testimonio loqui possit. Itaque we ἴδῃ dicit, 
quia hoc ipsum certo consequuturum intelligit ut videat Sol; 
sed we ἂν μάρτυς παρῇ, quia id sic tantum vult, si opus aut 
necessarium sit. Ita we sine ὧν dictum invenitur apud eundem 
poetam S. ad Theb. 633. 
XO. κλύοντες θεοὶ δικαίως λιτὰς 
ἐμὰς εὖ τελοῖθ᾽ ὡς πόλις εὐτυχῇ; ἘΣΤΙ 
“‘ Choeph. 733. 

Αἴγισθον  Kparovaa τοὺς ξένους καλεῖν 

ὅπως τάχιστ᾽ ἄνωγεν, ὡς σαφέστερον 

dvijp ἀπ᾿ ἀνδρὸς τὴν νεάγγελτον φάτιν 

ἐλθὼν πύθηται τήνδε. 
Pers. 694, Agam. 1302, Choeph. 765, 769, Eum. 616, 632, 
641, 774, Suppl. 328, 492. Cum particula ἂν autem, 


“ Prom. 8. 





ae Ss r 
TOLAGOE TOL 
ἁμαρτίας σφὲ det θεοῖς δοῦναι δίκην" 
ὡς ἂν διδαχθῇ τὴν Διὸς τυραννίδα 
Ἵ , \ ‘ i? ἐν 
στέργειν, φιλανθρώπου δὲ παύεσθαι τρόπου. 


σύ τ᾽ Ἰνάχειον σπέρμα τοὺς ἐμοὺς λόγους 
ame 5 ε a\ , 5. aie t e ἘΣ 
θυμῷ βαλ ὡς ἂν τερματ ἐκμαθῃς ὁδοῦ. 
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Choeph. 18. 

Πυλάδη σταθῶμεν ἐκποδών, ὡς av σαφῶς 
μάθω γυναικῶν ἥτις ἥδε προστροπή. 

“554. Suppl. 502. 527. Omnibus his in locis, qui attendere 
voluerit, facile intelliget, cur vel addita vel omissa sit particula. 
Juvabit duo exempla ejusdem forme considerare. In Choeph. 
437. 

ἐμασχαλίσθη δέ γ᾽, we τόδ᾽ εἰδῇς. 
“ Debuit hic omitti ἄν, quia sensus est, hoc te scire volo. Sed 
in Suppl. 937. 
"ANN we τόδ᾽ εἰδῇς ἐννέπω σαφέστερον, 
patet hune sensum esse, scias licet. Sic in Prometheo 823, 
cum ὅπως; 
ὅπως δ᾽ ay εἰδῇ μὴ μάτην κλύουσᾷ μου. 
*« Aristoph. Plut. 112. 
σὺ δ᾽ we ay εἰδῇς ὅσα, παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἣν μένῃς, 
γενήσετ᾽ ἀγαθά, πρόσεχε τὸν νοῦν ἵνα πύθῃ. 
“Et ὅπως quidem sine dy posuit AZschylus, Pers. 667. 
βάσκε περῶν ἄκακε 
Δαρεῖ,, ἰαυοῖ. 
ὅπως καινόκοτα κλύῃς νέα τ᾽ ἄχη, κ.τ.λ. 
“ Agam. 1656, Choeph. 873. Addita particula autem Choeph. 
578. 
viv οὖν σὺ μὲν φύλασσε τάν οἴκῳ καλῶς, 
ὅπως dv ἀρτίκολλα συμβαίνῃ τάδε. 

«“ Eumen. 576. 

πληρουμένου yap τοῦδε βουλευτηρίου 

σιγᾶν ἀρήγει, καὶ μαθεῖν θεσμοὺς ἐμοὺς, 
πόλιν τε πᾶσαν εἰς τὸν αἰανῆ χρόνον, 
καὶ τόνδ᾽, ὅπως ὧν εὖ καταγνωσθῇ δίκη. 

“1033. Suppl. 241. 

**Seepe non multum interest, addaturne ay, an omittatur.— 
Non est tamen dissimulandum, inveniri locos quosdam, in qui- 
bus mirere additum esse ἄν. Quod etsi fortasse aliquando ne-- 
gligentiA quadam scriptorum factum est, tamen plerumque 
causa, cur addiderint, potest inveniri.” 
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Professor Hermann proceeds to explain one or two diffi- 
cult passages, and to give a list of all the lines of Sophocles 
and Euripides in which we or ὅπως occurs with or without ἄν. 
These, perhaps, it will not be necessary to transcribe. 
Enough has been said to give the learner an insight into 
the particle’s force when added: what remains must be 
acquired by attention in reading. Perhaps we or ὅπως av 
γένηται may be considered as pretty nearly equivalent to 
“if so be that it may take place,” or ‘in order that, if so 
be, it may take place.” If this translation be applied to 
the above quotations from Auschylus, it will, I think, be 
found suitable to those of them in which ay is added to the 
particle of purpose, and not so to the rest. Of course, 
however, we shall sometimes find ὅπως alone where ὅπως ἂν 
would have been admissible, just as the past aorist is found 
where the present or past-perfect (which convey all that the 
aorist conveys and something more) would have been more 
strictly accurate. The first meaning of ἵνα is “ where.” 

Eurip. Bacch. 1378. , 

"Ayer ὦ Toprol με, κασιγνήτας 
ἵνα συμφυγάδας λήψομεθ᾽ οἰκτράς. 
‘* where we shall find,””—and with ἄν, ““ wherever, whereso- 
ever.” Soph, Cid. Col. 405. 
τούτου χάριν τοίνυν σε προσθέσθαι πέλας 
χώρας θέλουσι" μηδ᾽ ἵν᾿ ἀν σαυτοῦ. κρατῇς. 

“Δα not to allow you to be wheresoever you are your own 

master.” * 


Aristoph. Plut. 1151. 
πατρὶς yap ἐστι πᾶσ᾽ ἵν᾿ ἂν πράττῃ τις εὖ. 
Nub. 1232. 
Kai ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσεις ἀπομόσαι μοι τοὺς θεούς, 
iv ἂν κελεύσω "yw σε. 


«* wheresoever I bid you.” 


* See Professor Hermann’s note on the passage. 
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Eurip. Ion. 315. 
ἅπαν θεοῦ μοι δῶμ᾽, tv’ ὧν λάβῃ μ' ὕπνος. 

The intermediate notion by which the two forces of ἵνα, 
as a particle of place and of purpose, are linked together, 
seems to be nearly that conveyed by the English “ whereby.” 
e.g. Eurip. Hec. 26. 





καὶ κτανὼν ἐς oldu’ μ᾽ ἁλὸς 
μεθῆχ᾽ ἵν᾿ αὐτὸς χρυσὸν ἐν δόμοις ἔχῃ. 
“ whereby he may himself be having.” 

As a particle of purpose, the use of iva differs from that 
of ὅπως in two important points. It is never combined with 
av nor found with the future indicative. Professor Her- 
mann has endeavoured to account for these peculiarities in 
the second book of his treatise already referred to.* 

The Attick prose writers rarely or never employ to 
denote a purpose, ὡς in combination withay. With them 
we av, Which in the dramatists occurs so often in the sense 
of ‘in order that perchance—in order that if so be,” is 
employed for ‘‘as so ever — according as.” e.g. Plat. 
Sympos. 181, A. 

οὐκ ἔστι τούτων αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὐτὸ καλὸν οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῇ 
πράξει ὡς ἂν πραχθῇ, τοιοῦτον aren. 

i. 6. it becomes beautiful or not according to the manner in 
which it is acted. 

There is another usage of we ἂν occurring in the dram- 
atists, the origin of which it seems very difficult to discover. 
The exact meaning has been controverted, but is perhaps 
best given in the words of Professor Hermann. “" Est 
hee significatio particularum talis, ut non multum ab 
ἕως differat.” Examples of this usage are found, Soph. 
Aj. 1096. 


* Opuscula, tv. p. 136. 
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τοῦ δὲ cov ψόφου 
οὐκ ἄν στραφείην, ὡς ἂν ἧς οἷός περ εἶ. 
**so long as you be.” 
Philoct. 1313. 
καὶ παῦλαν ἴσθι τῆῤδε μήποτ᾽ ἐντυχεῖν 
νόσου βαρείας, ὡς ἂν οὗτος ἥλιος 
ταύτῃ μὲν αἴρῃ τῇδε δ᾽ αὖ δύνῃ πάλιν. 

Professor Hermann renders ὡς ἄν “utcunque” in both 
passages. 

If the learner has carefully gone through the preceding 
observations, he will be the better for the following sum- 
mary of them; if not, I warn him that he will most pro- 
bably be very much misled by it. 


where—whereby—in order that. 
Nona how—as—that—in order that. 
as-——how—so that. 


ὅπως ἄν ‘howsoever, as-so-ever ;—in order that perchance, in 
order that if so be. 

ὡς ἄν as-so-ever—(in the poets) so that perchance, so 
that if so be—so long as. 


[ ἵνα ἂν wheresoever. 
ι 


(am doing 


\ 

| | 
: h d 4 

[ I ies Oi i in order that this may take place. 
᾿ 


(was doing 
[ἵνα 


ποιώ μές 


f af ~ 
πεποίηκα |Oomwe av γένηται ταῦτα. 





ἱ ἐποίησα 1 ὡς 
ΕἼ [ὡς ἄν (in poetry) J 


ἰὅπως γενήσεται ταῦτα. 
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was doing | ., . ΜΕ 
[ Ι | did m8 \ it in order that this might take place. 
iva γένοιτο ταῦτα 
[γένοιτο ταῦτα 
: ὅπως 4 γένηται ταῦτα 
ἐν ἰ γενήσεται ταῦτα 


ye 4 pn pees by the dramatick usage 
εποίησα va γενήῆται TavTa 


ery eae % of the Attick writers. 
ως γένηται ταῦτα 


A νὰ , - in 
ὡς ἀν γένηται ταῦτα $poetry. 
ε - 
ὡς γένοιτο ταῦτα 


done re ‘ey taken place 
f Would that I had boat doing it, in order that this might have been taking place 
< 7 iva > + ~ 
1 vg ἐποίησα { ,, ἐγένετο ταῦτα. 
ἰεἰθ 4a he ὅπως 
ἐποίουν 


ἐγίγνετο ταῦτα. 


ὡς (in poetry) 
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“Avy IN CONJUNCTION WITH πρὶν AND Ewe. 


THESE particles, as might have been expected, are used with 
an indicative, when the predication conveyed by the verb 
connected with them concerns something stated or supposed 
as actual, ἡ. 6. something conceived of as objective. Other- 
wise the optative or subjunctive must be employed, the choice 
between them being determined by considerations arising out 
of the natural inter-relation of the moods. Instead of any 
of the other moods the infinitive is also admissible. I shall 
first give one or two examples of the use with the indicative. 

Plat. Charmid. 155, B. 

ἕκαστος γὰρ ἡμῶν τῶν καθημένων ξυγχωρῶν τὸν πλησίον ὠθεῖ 
σπουδῇ ἵνα παῤ αὐτῷ καθέζοιτο, ἕως τῶν ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτῳ καθημένων 
τὸν μὲν ἀνεστήσαμεν, τὸν δὲ πλάγιον κατεβάλομεν. 

Pheedr. 266. A. 

ὁ μὲν τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἀρίστερα τεμνόμενος μέρος πάλιν τοῦτο τέμνων 
οὐκ ἐπανῆκε, πρίν ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐφευρὼν ὀνομαζόμενον σκαιόν τινα 
ἔρωτα ἐλοιδόρησε μάλ᾽ ἐν δίκῃ. 

Ion, 541. E. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς ὥσπερ ὃ Πρωτεὺς παντοδαπὸς γίγνει στρεφὺ 
μένος ἄνω καὶ κάτω, ἕως τελευτῶν διαφυγών με στρατηγὸς 
ἀνεφάνης ἵνα μὴ ἐπιδείξῃς, K. Te Ae 

There is a use of the indicative with these particles which 
it will be proper to explain, because at first sight it might 
seem at variance with the nature of that mood, as applicable 
only to what is conceived of as actually taking place, that is 
as objective. I mean the use found in passages such as 

Plat. Cratyl. 396. C. 

εἰ δ᾽ ἐμεμήνμην τὴν Ἡσιόδου γενεαλογίαν τίνας ἔτι τοὺς ἀνω- 


͵ , U ‘ ᾽ bal 4 Ul Ν e 9 ~ 
TEPW προγονους λέγει τουτων, οὐκ ἂν ἐπανομὴν διεξιὼν ως ὀρθῶς 
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αὐτοῖς τὰ ὀνόματα κεῖται, ἕως ἀπεπειράθην τῆς σοφίας ταυτησὶ τί 
ποιήσει. ᾿ 

I believe this construction is to be explained by considering 
the ἂν to refer to the whole following sentence: εἰ δ᾽ ἐμεμ- 
νήμην .... τούτων being the protasis, and οὐκ ay ἐπανόμην 
weesss τί ποιήσει the corresponding apodosis. This will 
appear more clearly by removing the condition and the par- 
ticle. We then have the simple assertion, οὐκ ἐπανόμην 
διεξιὼν ὡς ὀρθῶς αὐτοῖς τὰ ὀνόματα κεῖται, ἕως ἀπεπειράθην, 
κτλ, “it was not until I made trial .... that 1 was for 
ceasing from going through, etc.” The proposition is 
changed from a categorical to a conditional, by the prefix of 
the particle ἄν, which is understood as applying to the whole 
of it. How this is, will be the more intelligible by consider- 
ing that the literal translation of εἰ & ἐμεμνήμην .... οὐκ 
dy ἐπαυόμην διεξιὼν ὡς ........ ἕως ἀπεπειράθην, k. τ. λ. 
is “if I remembered .... on this supposition I was not 
for ceasing to ...... until I made trial, etc.” And there 
is really not the smallest grammatical reason for making any 
alteration in ἀπεπειράθην, whien by the prefix of ἄν to ἐπαυόμην 
the categorical is converted into a conditional.* 

In an exactly similar way is to θά explained 

Plat. Gorg. 506. A. 

᾿Αλλὰ μὲν δὴ, ὦ Γοργία, καὶ αὐτὸς ἡδέως μὲν ὧν Καλλικλεῖ 
τούτῳ ἔτι διελεγόμην, ἕως αὐτῷ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Αμφίονος ἀπέδωκα 
ῥῆσιν ἀντὶ, K. τ΄. Δ. 
except that in this last sentence no particular condition 18 
expressed or implied, and therefore διελεγόμην ὧν will hest 
be rendered “‘I could with pleasure have gone on con- 
versing.” , 

The similarity between these and such passages as the 
following, has been already remarked in a little pamphlet, 


* See note (A) at the end of this treatise. 
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idoloclastick of a certain very unsubstantial reputation for 
sound scholarship. 


Plat. Men. 86. D. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἐγὼ ἦρχον, ὦ Μένων, μὴ μόνον ἐμαυτοῦ ἀλλὰ καὶ 
σοῦ, οὐκ av ἐσκεψάμεθα πρότερον, εἴτε διδακτὸν εἴτε ov διδακτὸν 
ἡ ἀρετή, πρὶν 6 τι ἐστὶ πρῶτον ἐζητήσαμεν αὐτό. 

To which may be added as another example, 

Ib. 84. C. . 


Οἴει οὖν ἂν αὐτὸν πρότερον ἐπιχειρῆσαι ζητεῖν ἢ μανθάνειν 
τοῦτο ὃ ῴετο εἰδέναι οὐκ εἰδώς, πρὶν εἰς ἀπορίαν κατέπεσεν 
ἡγησάμενος μὴ εἰδέναι, καὶ ἐπόθησε τὸ εἰδέναι. 

But I must venture, though with great diffidence, alto- 
eether to differ from the learned author of the pamphlet 
above alluded to, when he gives as a similar example, 


Demosth, in Leptin, 486. 

χρῆν τοίνυν Λεπτίνην μὴ πρότερον τιθέναι τὸν ἑαυτοῦ νόμον, 
πρὶν τοῦτον ἔλυσε γραψάμενος. 

The absence of the conditional particle in this last sentence 
seems to me to make an entire difference between it and 
those above quoted from Plato. My own opinion is, that 
the substitution of ἔλυσε. for λῦσαι is a mere inaccuracy. 
The corresponding impropriety in English, “ before he an- 
nulled,” instead of ‘* before annulling,” is so common as to 
be almost the regular mode of expression. 

With the above passages may be compared also such as 

Plat. Charmid. 171. D. 

εἰ yap ἤδει ὁ σώφρων ἅ τε Hoe καὶ ἃ μὴ Hoe ...... ava- 
μάρτητοι ἂν τὸν βίον διεζῶμεν αὐτοί τε .... «. καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 
πάντες, ὅσοι ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἤρχοντο. 

For the use of these particles, with or without ἄν, fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, as I have nothing to add to, or 
remark upon Professor Hermann’s observations, I shall give 
them in his own words :— 
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* Sophocles Aj. 741. 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπηύδα Τεῦκρος ἔνδοθεν στέγης 
μὴ “Ew παρήκειν, πρὶν παρὼν αὐτὸς τύχῃ. 
“ Significabat enim Teucer, se certo venturum esse. Simil- 
limus locus est in Trachiniis v, 604. 
διδοὺς δὲ τόνδε, φράζ᾽ ὅπως μηδεὶς βροτῶν 
κείνου πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται χροΐ, 
μηδ᾽ ὄψεταί νιν μήτε φέγγος ἡλίου, 
μήθ᾽ ἕρκος ἱερόν, μήτ᾽ ἐφέστιον σέλας, 
πρὶν κεῖνος αὐτὸν φανερὸς ἐμφανῶς σταθεὶς 
δείξῃ θεοῖσιν ἡμέρᾳ ταυροσφάγῳ. 
“Ἐπ in Philocteta v. 917. 
μὴ στέναζε, πρὶν μάθης. 
““ Dicturus est enim Neoptolemus. Iterum in Ajace y. 964. 
οἱ γὰρ κακοὶ γνώμαισι, τἀγαθὸν χεροῖν 
ἔχοντες οὐκ ἴσασι, πρίν τις ἐκβάλῃ. 
Noluit dicere πρὶν ἄν, quod esset, priusguam forte amiserit, sed 
omisit ἄν, ut diceret, tum demum, quum amisit, Comparari 
potest cum his illud Antiphontis p. 619. (11. 8. 29.) of δ᾽ 
ἐπιβουλευόμενοι οὐδὲν ἴσασι πρὶν ἐν αὐτῷ ὦσι τῷ κακῷ γ᾽ ἤδη, 
καὶ γιγνώσκωσι τὸν ὄλεθρον, ἐν ᾧ εἰσί. Quod eamdem habet 
rationem. Sic etiam in Trach. 945. 
ov yap ἔσθ᾽ ἣ γ᾽ αὔριον, 
πρὶν εὖ πάθῃ τις τὴν παροῦσαν ἡμέραν. 
“ Similiter apud Euripidem in Oreste 1218. 
φύλασσε δ᾽, ἤν τις, πρὶν τελευτηθῇ φόνος, 
ἢ ξυμμαχός τις ἢ κασίγνητος πατρὸς 
ἐλθὼν ἐς οἴκους φθῇ. 
“‘ Facturus est enim ceedem Orestes. Et v. 1354. 
ὅπως ὁ πραχθεὶς φόνος 
μὴ δεινὸν ᾿Αργείοισιν ἐμβάλῃ φόβον 
βοηδρομῆσαι πρὸς δόμους τυραννικούς, 
πρὶν ἐτύμως ἴδω τὸν Ἑ)λένας φόνον 


καθαιμακτὸν ἐν δόμοις κείμενον. 
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“Et in Alcest. 851. 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὅοτις αὐτὸν ἐξαιρήσεται 
μογοῦντα πλευρά, πρὶν γυναῖκ᾽ ἐμοὶ μεθῇ. 
“ Cogitur enim reddere. Et in Iph. Aul. 538. 
ἕν μοι φύλαξον, Μενέλεως, ἀνὰ στρατὸν 
ἐλθών, ὅπως ἂν μὴ Κλυταιμνήστρα τάδε 
μάθῃ, πρὶν “Avon παῖδ᾽ ἐμὴν προςθῶ λαβών. 
“ Aristoph. Ran. 1281. quum Bacchus, nolens amplius audire 
Euripidem, abiturum se dicit, ille his eum verbis manere jubet : 
μή, πρίν γ ακούσῃς χἀτέραν στάσιν μελῶν. 
“Tam enim cantaturus est. Eccles. 750. 
οὐ γὰρ τὸν ἐμὸν ἱδρῶτα καὶ φειδωλίαν 
οὐδὲν πρὸς ἔπος οὕτως ἀνοήτως ἀποβαλῶ, 
πρὶν ἐκπύθωμαι πᾶν τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ὅπως ἔχει. 
“‘Ibidem v. 856. 
ov δῆτ᾽, ἤν γ᾽ ἐκείναις νοῦς ἐνῇ, 
πρὶν κἀπενέγκῃς. 
“Tta scribendum. Vulgo πρίν γ᾽ ὡπενέγκῃς. Brunckius ex 
uno cod. πρίν γ᾽ ἂν ἀπενέγκῃς; Porsonus πρὶν ἄν; γ᾽ ἀπενέγκῃς. 
“ Acharn. 294. 
ΔΙ. ἀντὶ δ᾽ ὧν ἐσπεισάμην οὐκ ἴστ᾽ ἔτ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούσατε. 
ΧΟ. σοῦ γ᾽ ἀκούσωμεν ;: ἀπολεῖ" κατα σε χώσομεν τοῖς λίθοις. 
ΔΙ. μηδαμῶς, πρὶν ἄν γ᾽ ακούσητ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάσχεσθ᾽, ὦγαθοί. 
“516 Bentleius, Elmsleius, Reisigius. Libri fluctuant: alii 
πρὶν ἄν ἀκούσητε, alii πρὶν ἂν ἀκούσητε γε, alii πρίν γ᾽ ὧν 
ἀκούσητε, Ravennas vero et scholiastes, πρίν γ᾽ ἀκούσητε, sine 
ἄν, recte, quia jam dicturus est Diczopolis, ut nihil hic incerti 
sit. Sed metri indicio scribe, 
μηδαμῶς ye, πρίν γ᾽ dKovonr’. 
*‘ Ceeteree lectiones debentur correctoribus. Quod si comparare 
quis volet exempla, in quibus πρὶν solum et πρὶν ay apud 
tragicos et Aristophanem leguntur, que sedulo notata dedit 
Elmsleius ad Medeam, p. 119, facile animadvertet, ubi dy ad- 
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ditum est, semper aliquid incerti subesse. v. c. in Sophoclis 
᾿Αχαιῶν συλλόγῳ ap. Athen. XV. p. 686. A. 


popeire, μασσέτω τις, ἐγχείτω βαθὺν 
κρητῆρ᾽" ὅδ᾽ ᾿ἀνὴρ οὐ πρὶν ἂν φάγῃ καλῶς, 
ὁποῖα καὶ βοῦς ἐργάτης, ἐργάζεται. 

“Non est enim de presenti tantum tempore loquutus, sed 
universe: hic homo non umquam ante, quam bene saturatus 
fuerit, laborat. Neque vero alium in prosa oratione usum 
obtinere consentaneum est. Recte Reisigius negat opus esse 
particula ay in his Platonis de Legg. IX. p. 872. E. τοῦ yap 
κοινοῦ μιανθέντος αἵματος οὐκ εἶναι κάθαρσιν ἄλλην, οὐδὲ ἔκπλ- 
υτον ἐθέλειν γίγνεσθαι τὸ μιανθέν, πρὶν φόνον φόνῳ, ὁμοίῳ 
ὅμοιον, ἡ δράσασα ψυχὴ τίσῃ, καὶ πάσης τῆς ξυγγενείας τὸν 
θυμὸν ἀφιλασαμένη κοιμίσῃς. At caussa non in gravitate et dig- 
nitate orationis queerenda, sed in iis verbis, unde hec pendent : 
ὁ γὰρ δὴ μῦθος ἢ λόγος ἢ ὅ τι χρὴ προςαγορεύειν αὐτόν, ἐκ πα- 
λαιῶν ἱερέων εἴρηται σαφῶς, ὡς ἡ τῶν ξυγγενῶν αἱμάτων τιμωρὸς 
δίκη ἐπίσκοπος νόμῳ χρῆται τῷ νῦν δὴ λεχθέντι, καὶ ἔταξεν ἄρα 
δράσαντί τι τοιοῦτον παθεῖν ταὐτὰ ἀναγκαίως ἅπερ ἔξρασεν. 
Nam quia necessario perpetienda esse eadem dicit, quz quis 
fecerit, propterea πρίν, ut in re certo consequutura, sine ἂν 
posuit. Quamquam quis neget et hoc in loco, et multis in aliis, 
etiam πρὶν ay dici potuisse? Nam, prouti rem consideres, szepe 
etiam quod certum est, alia ratione ut incertum proferri potest: 
ut hic, si non tam illud, sequuturam esse pcenam, quam eam 
aliquando, sed ut incertum sit quo tempore, sequuturam dicere 
volueris. Dubia est scriptura in Politico p. 281. D. aliis libris 
πρὶν ay, aliis πρὶν αὖ prebentibus, quod non dixerim falsum esse. 
Non assentior Reisigio, in Aischinis verbis dy requirenti, c. 
Ctesiph. 22, 6. p. 447. (480. 8. 60. Bekk.) ὅστις οὕτω διάκειται; 
μήτ᾽ ἀπογνώτω μηδὲν μηδὲ καταγνώτω, πρὶν ἀκούσῃ. Verissima 
est enim librorum scriptura, quum statim dicturus sit orator 
illa, que audiri vult: id quod apertissime declarant, que se- 
quuntur. 
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“ Kadem plane ratio est particule ἕως et similium. His quo- 
que, quoniam exiguum discrimen est et plerumque non magni 
refert utro modo quis loquatur, adjici fere solet ἄν, preesertim 
@ prose orationis scriptoribus. Sed facile tamen sentias, esse 
ubi aptius omittatur. Ita jam moribundus quis recte diceret 
adstantibus amicis μίμνετε ἕως θάνω, non item ἕως ἂν θάνω, 
quod potius ei conveniret, qui non ita propinquam 5101 putaret 
mortem esse. Quare vereor ne, quod legitur in Rheso v. 613. 

day 9 \ - 5 ! ~ 

ὅδ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἧσται κοὐ συνήθροισται στρατῷ, 

9 3 3 ‘ yay AN iy “ 

αλλ EKTOC AVTOV τάξεων κατευνασεν 

"Extwp, ἕως ἂν νὺξ ἀμείψηται φάος, 
scribendum sit ἕως αὖ νὺξ ἀμείψηται φάος. Sed afferamus ex- 
empla. Sophocles Ajace v. 554. 

ἐν τῷ φρονεῖν yap μηδὲν ἥδιστος βίος, 

e ‘ , \ \ ~ } 

ἕως τὸ χαίρειν καὶ τὸ λυπεῖσθαι pabne. 

“Omisit particulam, quia hec inevitabilis est hominum sors, 

ut discant quid gaudere sit et dolere. In eadem fabula v. 1182. 
e ~ \ ~ 9 3 9 ~ / 
υμεις TE PY VUVQLKEC AVT ἀνδρῶν πελας 
, 9 9 9 9 t 9 9) 4 9 \ , 
mpoceorar, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρήγετ᾽, ἔἕςτ᾽ ἐγὼ pow 
τάφου μεληθεὶς τῷδε, κἂν μηδεὶς ἐᾷ. 
« Dicit enim hoc Teucer asseverans se rediturum esse. Sic 


etiam Cid. Col. 77. 
9 ~ , 2 τε ΡΝ Τὴ of 9 \ 
αὐτου με», OUTED Kadavyc, εὡς EyW 
~ 9 9 ᾽ ~ \ 3 o/ i 
τοῖς ἐνθαδ᾽ αὐτοῦ, μὴ κατ᾽ ἄστυ δημόταις, 
λέξω rac ἐλθων. 
«Ἐπ in Philoct. 763. 
ἀλλα μοι τὰ rod ἑλὼν 
Ὸ “ of Cua. eek ef ΠΣ 
τάδ᾽, ὥσπερ ἤρου μ᾽ ἀρτίως, ἕως avy 
τὸ πῆμα τοῦτο τῆς νύσου τὸ νύν παρόν, 
σῶζ᾽ αὐτὰ καὶ φύλασσε. 
“ Aristoph. Eq. 133. 
NI. δύο rwoe πώλα. καὶ τί τοῦτον χρὴ παθεῖν ; 


AHM. kpareiv, ἕως ἕτερος ἀνὴρ βδελυρωτερος 
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αὐτοῦ γένηται" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἀπόλλυται. 
ἐπιγίγνεται yap βυρσοπώλης ὁ Παφλαγών. 

“Sic ibi cod. Ven. nisi quod, ut vulgo, γένοιτο, quod etsi 
defendi potest, tamen non pretulerim. Quod editum est ἕως 
av, metro repugnat, nec prodest sententiz, siquidem jam facto 
comprobatum est illud oraculum, florente populi studiis isto 
Paphlagone. Sophocles Trach. 147. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἡδοναῖς ἄμοχθον ἐξαίρει βίον 

ἐς τοῦθ᾽, ἕως τις ἀντὶ παρθένον γυνὴ 
κληθῇ, λάβῃ τ᾽ ἐν νυκτὶ φροντίδων μέρος, 
ἤτοι πρὸς ἀνδρὸς ἢ τέκνων φοβουμένη. 

* Multo magis autem apta est hec ratio, ubi de re presente, 
ideoque certa, sermo est. Homerus Iliad. W. 46. 

ἐπεὶ ov μ᾽ ἔτι δεύτερον ὧδε 
ier’ ἄχος κραδίην, ὄφρα ζώοισι μετείω. 
“ Sophocles Electra ν, 223. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν γὰρ δεινοῖς οὐ σχήσω 
ταύτας ἄτας, 
ὄφρα με βίος ἔχῃ. 

“ Euripides Oreste v. 257. (251. Pors.) 
ἄκουε On viv, ὦ κασίγνητον Kapa, 
ἕως ἐῶσί σ᾽ ev φρονεῖν ᾿Ἐριννύες. 

“ Quamquam hic quidem etiam indicativus esse potest. Con- 
tra vide illud in Soph. Cid. Rege $34. 

ἡμῖν μὲν, ὦναξ, ταῦτ᾽ ὀκνήρ᾽" ἕως δ᾽ ὧν οὖν 
πρὸς τοῦ παρόντος ἐκμάθηῃς, ἔχ᾽ ἐλπίδα. 

“‘Incertum est enim, an sit auditurus 116. Sed nemo non videt 
etsi omittitur dv in re certa designanda, tamen multa esse ita 
comparata, ut non sint necessario pro certis vel incertis affe- 
renda. Itaque non mirum est, si aliquando etiam incerta ut 
certa, seepe autem certa ut incerta proferuntur. Prouti enim 
consideres, hance vel aliam speciem habebunt. Ita quod ex 
Electra Sophoclis attulimus, in eadem fabula v. 103. cum par- 
ticula ἂν dictum est : 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὲν δὴ λήξω θρήνων 
στυγερῶν τε γόων, 
ἔςτ᾽ ἂν παμφεγγεῖς ἄστρων 
ῥιπάς, λεύσσω δὲ τόδ᾽ ἦμαρ. 
‘¢Et apud Euripidem Alcest. 337. 
οἴσω δὲ πένθος οὐκ ἐτήσιον τόδε, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔετ᾽ ὧν αἰὼν οὐμὸς ἀντέχῃ, γύναι. 

“Exempla aperte incertz rei per ὧν significate cum parti- 
culis donec vel usquedum vel quamdiu significantibus vide apud 
Sophoclem Aj. 1117. Cid. Col. 114. apud Euripidem Hippol. 
659. Alc. 1024. Cycl. 623. apud Aristophanem Nub. 1460. 
1489, Ach. 235.” 


The following summary of the use of πρὶν may be conve- 
nient. 
ἐκέλεῦσας. 


« ΄ - \ 
ἐποίησα ταῦτα πρὶν Ξ 
Ἶ ‘ p a κελεῦσαι. 


ὶ antequam jubebas. 


κελευσειας.- 


οὐκ ἤθελον ποιῆσαι ταῦτα πρὶν Ξ: 
σε κελεῦσαι. 


: antequam juberes, 


ov ποίησω 


' Ταῦτα πρίν σε κελεῦσαι. 
ποιήσω 


~ nN τ ᾿ 
οὐ ποιήσω ταῦτα πρὶν ἀν κελευσης:. 


, os 
ποιήσω ταῦτα πρὶν } 


(seldom found). 


κελεύσεις. priusquam jubebis. 
ἂν κελεύσειας. priusquam jubere poteris. 


πρὶν ἅν is not used unless a negative, or something equi- 
valent, precedes. Of πρὶν with the optative, Ellendt writes 
(Lex. Sophocl.) ‘‘cum optativo non aliter nisi in obliqua 
oratione legitur, et vel ita, ut dicta sensave alicujus ipsa 
memorentur aut ex mente alicujus pendeat optativus ille ex- 
plendz sententiz principali adhibita secundaria constitutus.” 
This rule indeed is quite in agreement with the nature of 
the mood. 


I have spoken already of the strangely misleading system 
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of tense-nomenclature adopted in the common grammars. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is its absurdity more manifest than in 
its application to the dependent moods. The optative can 
never refer to time present, nor the subjunctive to time past, 
and yet the grammar talks gravely of a present optative, and 
an aorist (by which it means—or at least allows very many of 
its readers to mean—a past) subjunctive. The nomenclature 
of the moods, if less absurd and mischievous than that of the 
tenses, is yet not greatly to be commended. The indicative, 
z.e. mood of declaration, is continually used where no de- 
claration is made—in interrogations, for example, and in 
conditionals. The optative has very many uses with which 
the expression of a wish has no concern, and has, moreover, 
quite as good a claim to the name of subjunctive as belongs 
to the form by which that title has been exclusively assumed. 
Every state, whether of action, suffering, or being, is con- 
ceived of with or without reference to some subject thereof, 
determinate or the contrary: if without such reference, the 
word expressive of it is an infinitive,—if with the reference, 
it is a finite verb, The conception conveyed by a finite verb 
may be entertained by the mind, either objectively or sub- 
jectively—either as of an actual existence, or merely an 
existence thought of. To conceive of a thing as an actual 
existence, it is not at all necessary, be it observed, to believe 
or declare that it actually exists ; it is enough that the mind 
chooses to assume such existence in determining the form in 
which it will present to itself the object of its own contem- 
plation, To make my meaning clearer by examples, εἰ γενή- 
σεται is ‘if it shall actually come to be—assuming that it 
will really and objectively take place ;’ 
peradventure it should come to be,” in which there is no 
assumption at all that ever actually it wz// be. In like 


᾿ ἐὰν γένηται is, ““1 


manner, 
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Soph. Ged. R. 1074. 
δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως 
μὴ ’k τῆς σιωπῆς THEO ἀναῤῥήξει κακά 
is to be translated, ‘‘ I fear that she will,—that there will be 
an actual giving vent to, etc.” 

Eurip. Bacch. 367. 

Πενθεὺς δ᾽ Owe μὴ πένθος εισοίσει δόμοις 
τοῖς σοῖσι, Καδμε, K. τ᾿ λ. 

«Sic est dictum,” writes Professor Hermann, ‘‘ ut cogi- 
tetur, illatum iri luctum a Pentheo, ac proinde videndum esse, 
quomodo id irritum reddendum sit.” Perhaps in English, 
the difference between εἰσοίσει and εἰσφέρῃ may be preserved, 
by rendering the former “that he shall not,” the latter 
‘that he may not.” 

I have already * given a table of the objective verbal 
forms, marking those possessed by the Greek language. The 
subjective mood, under which name I would include what 
are commonly termed the optative and subjunctive, is very 
fully supplied, except in so far as one set of forms serves for 
reference to present and future time,—an arrangement how- 
ever which will not, I think, on consideration, appear in- 
convenient. The infinitive possesses perfect, imperfect, and 
aoristick forms not referring in particular to time past, pre- 
sent, or future, and moreover an aorist referring exclusively 
to time future, with respect to that of the conception de- 
noted by the principal verb. The annexed table will give 
this whole classification at one view, marking at the same 
time what forms are deficient in the Greek language. 

Before quitting the subject, it may be proper briefly to 
explain some uses of the optative, in accordance with what 
has been above said of its nature. And first, of the expres- 
sion of a wish by means of it. 

* Above, p. 7. 





4 | , (p 138) 


_ | Present danve. 
/mperfeet Past ἐδείπνουν. 
Future. doficvent, 


Definite 
Present δεδείπνηκα. 
| Perfect «Past  Ἀἐδεδειπνήκῃ. 
Objective Future, deficient. 


Present -deficient. 
Aoristick « Past ἐδείπνη σα. 


͵ 
Future δειπνήσω. 


Finite Present or ( 
| Imperfect Future δειπνῶ. 
Past δειπνοίῆν. 
Definite 
Present or 
Piche* Uldure δεδειπνήκω. 
Subjective m3 “ast δεδειπνηκούει. 
| Verbal Forms 
| ; ie reser or 
OE ἢ Fr oa amv 
Past δειπνήσαψει. 


vf mperfect δειπνεῖν. 


Definit 3 ; 
| oe ee δεδειπνηκέναι. 


“ἽἹ 
Infin itive 


Indeterminate δειπνῆσαι. 
mee 7 


Future bet πνησειν. 


“i.e. Not having formal reference to a subject. 
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Than a mere wish, nothing can be further removed from 
a conception of the thing wished for as in actual objective 
existence. A subjective form is accordingly employed for 
its conveyance. That the optative is preferred to the sub- 
junctive may be probably explained by considering that 
the former does not, and the latter, setting forth from the 
present as a ground, does contain an implication of the 
possible objective realization of the subjective conception. 
This may perhaps appear the more probable from noting 
that in the corresponding English forms ‘‘ may I but effect 
it,” implies the hope, and therefore the possibility, that it 
will actually be effected; while ‘‘ might I but effect it” 
has in it, formally at least, only the pure wish. 

Another use of the optative, which it may be well to men- 
tion, is in what is called the oratio obliqua. The subject- 
matter of all our conceptions must be the phenomena either 
of matter or of mind. Sometimes, however, a part of these 
is conceived of not directly, but, like a picture within a 
picture, as a portion of the conceptions of another. We 
assert that in the conception or belief of another * sucha 
thing takes or took place, or is conceived of, thus and thus. 
In this case, if the conception so formed has reference to 
time past,” the verb conveying the predication of it may be 
of the optative form, when otherwise the indicative or 
dramatick subjunctive must have been employed. 

Lys. in Agorat. 180. 

μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Θηραμένης ἐπιβουλεύων τῷ πλήθει τῷ ὑμετέρῳ 
ἀναστὰς λέγει, ὅτι ἐὰν αὐτὸν ἕλησθε περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης πρεσβευτὴν 
αὐτοκράτορα, ποιήσει ὥστε μήτε τῶν τείχῶν διελεῖν, μήτε ἄλλο 
τὴν πόλιν ἐλαττῶσαι μηδὲν" οἴοιτο δέ (and he thought, he said) 


᾿ > 7 ~ ‘ ε / 
καὶ ἄλλο τι ἀγαθὸν παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίων τῇ πόλει εὑρήσεσθαι. 


* Or of ourselves considered as our own objects. 
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Aristoph. Nub. 144. 
᾿Ανήρετ᾽ ἄρτι Χαιρεφῶντα Σωκράτης 
ψύλλαν, ὁπόσους ἅλλοιτο τοὺς αὑτῆς πόδας. 


Soph. Trach. 681. 


, Ὁ ζ5 3: \ ~ 9 
Kat μοι ταὸ nV προρρήητα, καὶ TOLQUT ἔδρων. 





~ af 
τὸ φάρμακον τοῦτ᾽ ἀπυρον 





ἐν μυχοῖς σώζειν ἐμέ, 
ἕως dv ἀρτίχριστον ἁρμόσαιμί που. 
Philoctet. 547, 
ἔδοξέ μοι μὴ σῖγα, πρὶν φράσαιμίέ σοι, 
τὸν πλοῦν ποιεῖσθαι, κ. Td. 
Ib. 610. 
καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἤκουσ᾽ ὁ Λαέρτου τόκος 
τὸν μάντιν εἰπόντ᾽, εὐθέως ὑπέσχετο 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ᾿Αχαίοις τόνδε δηλώσειν ἄγων" 
οἴοιτο μὲν μάλισθ᾽ ἑκουσίως λαβων'" 
εἰ μὴ θέλοι δ᾽, ἀκοντα᾽ κ T.A. 
Lys. Agorat. 25. 
ἐδέοντο ἀυτὸν παντὶ τρόπῳ ἀπελθεῖν ᾿Αθήνηθεν, καὶ αὐτοὶ 
ἔφασαν συνεκπλευσεῖσθαι, ἕως τὰ πράγματα κατασταίη. 
Plat. Charmid. 164, A. 
ἀλλὰ λέγε εἰ δοκεῖ τί σοι ἰατρὸς ὑγιᾶ τινὰ ποιῶν ὠφέλιμα 
καὶ ἑαυτῷ ποιεῖν καὶ ἐκείνῳ ὃν ἰῷτο. 
Ib. 156, A. 
ἄρτι δ᾽ ἠπόρουν, τίνι τρόπῳ σοι ἐνδειξαίμην τὴν δύναμιν 
αὐτῆς. 
Ib. 155, E. 
ὅμως δὲ αὐτοῦ, ἐρωτήσαντος εἰ ἐπισταίμην τὸ τῆς κεφαλῆς 
φάρμακον, μόγις πως ἀπεκρινάμην ὅτι ἐπισταίμην το τῆς 
κεφαλῆς φάρμακον. μόγις πως ἀπεκρινάμην ὅτι ἐπισταίμην; 
τί οὖν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ἔστι; καὶ ἐγὼ εἶπον ὅτι αὐτὸ μὲν εἴη φύλλόν 
τι, ἐπῳδὴ δέ τις ἐπὶ τῷ φαρμάκῳ εἴη, ἣν εἰ μέν τις ἐπᾷδοι ἅμα 
καὶ χρῷτο αὐτῷ παντάπασιν ὑγιᾶ ποιοῖ τὸ φάρμακον" ἄνευ δὲ 
τῆς ἐπῳδῆς οὐδὲν ὄφελος εἴη τοῦ φύλλου. 
The passage quoted from Charmid. 164, A. is opposed 


to what has been said of the reference to past time as ne- 
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cessary to the optative in the ratio obliqua. I believe it to 
be, strictly speaking, inaccurate.* The English remains at 
least intelligible, if we preserve the inaccuracy and trans- 
late, “" tell me if you think that a physician in making one 
whole is doing any benefit both to himself and to him whom 
he was healing.” The reference, moreover, is not to the 
moment actually present, but to that indefinite time which 
does indeed most naturally occur to our minds as present, 
but not so necessarily and exclusively as to prevent the 
Athenians, as we have already seen, from continually mak- 
ing use of a past aorist for its conveyance. 

Here may be noticed what is termed by Dobree f the 
correspondence of one optative to another. How this takes 
place will perhaps be best learned from Elmsley’s note on 
Soph. Aj. 1217, to which Dobree refers. 

“vy. 1217. Τενοίμαν ἵν᾽ ὑλᾶεν ἔπεστι πόντου | πρόβλημ᾽ ἁλί- 
κλυστον, ἄκραν | ὑπὸ πλάκα Σουνίου, | τὰς ἱερὰς ὅπως προσείποιμεν 
᾿Αθάνας. Omnino cum Johnsono legendum est προσείποιμ᾽ ἄν. 
Heatu. Brunck has adopted this emendation, taking the 
credit of it to himself, according to his usual practice. Bothe, 
Lobeck, Schaefer, and Erfurdt also read προσείποιμ᾽ av. We 
wish that one of these seven critics had pointed out the fault 
of the common reading. We will not allow ourselves to sup- 
pose, that any person to whom the language of the tragedians 
is familiar, can object to the transition from the singular 
γενοίμαν to the plural προσείποιμεν. We are equally unwilling 
to suppose, that so many learned men were offended by the use 
of the optative προσείποιμεν instead of the subjunctive προσεί- 
πωμεν. Compare Phil. 324. Θυμὸν γένοιτο χειρὶ πληρῶσαί ποτε, 


"Iv αἱ Μυκῆναι γνοῖεν, ἡ Σπάρτη θ᾽, ὅτι Xn Σκῦρος ἀνδρῶν 


* On the subject of such inaccuracies as that here supposed, the reader 
will find a few lines in note (B), at the end of this treatise. 


+ Adversaria, II. p. 265. 
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ἀλκίμων μήτηρ ἔφυν. Alexis apud Athen. p. 340. C. εἴτινας 
μᾶλλον φιλῶ Béevove ἑτέρους ὑμῶν, γενοίμην ἔγχελυς, “Iva Καλ- 
λιμέδων ὁ Κάραβος πρίαιτό pe. So also Aristoph. Av. 1337. 
Tevoipay αἰετὸς ὑψιπέτας, | we ἂν ποταθείην | ὑπὲρ ἀτρυγέτου | 
γλαυκᾶς ἐπ᾽ οἶδμα λίμνας. We give these lines as they are 
written in Brunck’s membrane and the Ravenna manuscript. 
According to the Scholiast, they are taken from the CEnomaus 
of Sophocles. As we do not believe that an Attic writer, even 
in a choral Ode, would have prefixed we dy to the optative in 
the sense of ἵνα, we suspect that the passage in question is 
borrowed from Simonides, cr one of the other lyric poets. 
Admitting, however, we ἂν ποταθείην to be a genuine Atticism, 
and to signify ut volarem, it will not justify ὅπως προσείποιμ᾽ 
dy in the passage before us, although it might justify ὅπως ἂν 
προσείποιμι. When the particles we ἂν or ὄπως ἂν signify in 
order that, they must not be separated by the verb which they 
govern. See Eurip. Iph. A. 171. with the remark of the 
Quarterly Reviewer, vol. VII. p. 455. If all the copies read 
προσείποιμ᾽ ἂν, we would propose προσείποιμεν without hesi- 
tation.” 

A literal translation would make the use of the optative 
in most of these passages appear very simple. We say in 
English either ‘“‘may it but happen to me to satiate my 
wrath, that so Mycenze may know, etc.” in. which some 
degree of hope is involved, or “ might it but happen. ... 
so that Mycene might know, etc.” which conveys a pure 
wish. The Athenians always make use of the latter mode 
of expression in the former part of the sentence, and there- 
fore, most naturally, frequently also in the latter. Thus 
the passage from Alexis is literally rendered, ‘“ might 
become an eel that Callimedon might buy me.” In Aristoph. 
Av. 1337, perhaps we might be translated for or since, 
and the particle be taken with the verb ‘might I become 
an eagle, for I would fly, etc.” It is surely a loose way of 
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talking to say with Dobree, on ‘“ Adsch. Suppl. 902, κλῴᾷοις 
av εἰ ψαύσειας, ἐ.6. κλαύσει εἰ Ψαύσεις, ut e preecedenti liquet.” 
The lines are, 

KH. ayo’ ἄν, εἴ τις τάσδε μὴ ᾿ξαιρήσεται. 

ΒΑ. κλᾳοις ἄν εἰ ψαύσειας οὐ μάλ᾽ ἐς μακράν. 
that is, “ you would smart for it if you were to touch ;” 
ψαύσει would be ‘if you shall touch:” the use of the op- 
tative implies that the king does not choose to contemplate 
the herald’s daring to lay hands upon the suppliants as an 
actual possibility, but merely declares what would happen 
if such a thing were to occur. There is at any rate a mani- 
fest difference in English between “you shall suffer for it 
if you lay hands on them,” and “ you should suffer for it 
if you were to lay hands on them.” 
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NOTE (A). 
THE VALUE OF ἐποίησα ay. 


It is maintained, I find, by some resident members of this 
University, of whose opinions I have no right to speak without 
great deference, that ἐποίησεν ἂν is never “he would do” but 
always “he would have done.” In other words, it is asserted 
that in the form to which ἐποίησεν ἂν belongs, the predication 
conveyed by the verb must always have reference to time past. 
I shall consider this question in the full manner: best suited to 
the class of readers for whom I am writing. 

First, it is to be observed, that whatever translation be given 
for ἐποίησα ay must, at all events, be, not a literal rendering of 
the Greek, but the giving of some English expression, most 
nearly corresponding, in compensation thereof. ecissem is 
properly a conditional, “1 should have done it,” but ἐποίησα ἂν 
is the simple indicative, with the addition of the particle, ava 
τοῦτο ἐποίησα “in this case, upon this supposition I did it.” So 
ἐποίουν av, literally rendered, is not ‘I should be doing it,” or 
“1 should have been doing it,” but, ἀνὰ τοῦτο ἐποίουν ‘on 
this supposition I was doing,” or ‘was for doing it.” And εἰ 
προσῆλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος ἐποίησα ay is not “if Cleonymus had 
come I should have done it,” but “if Cleonymus came, ἀνὰ 
τοῦτο ἐποίησα on that supposition I did it,” or ἐποίουν “1 was 
doing it.”—The Greek tongue then has no conditional verbal 
form; but in order to declare that had a certain condition been 
fulfilled, a certain consequence would at some past time have 
ensued, it declares formally that, assuming the antecedent, it 
did ensue, by insertion of a particle which is understood to im- 
ply, not that any actual taking place is asserted, but merely the 
fact of a particular condition’s having been an antecedent to 
which a particular occurrence was attached as consequent. Now 





mye le Peo 
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if, iustead of saying that “had A taken place B would (¢.e. at 


some past time) have takeu place,’’ we wish to say that ‘“‘had A 
taken place B would now be taking place,” analogy would lead 
us to write εἰ προσῆλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος ταῦτ᾽ ay ποιῶ, i.e. ava 
τοῦτο ποιῶ ‘*on this supposition I am doing.” But this sort of 
phraseology, with its formal assertion of that as actually now 
taking place which it is meant to be implied, does not take place 
at all, would in most cases seem much too strong. For this 
reason perhaps it is, that in place of “1 am doing,” the Greek 
uses the past-imperfect “1 was doing.” It appears then that 
for ‘‘if I had done so I should not have been ill,” the Greeks 
said ‘if I did so, on this supposition I was not ill” εἰ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐποίησα οὐκ ay ἠῤῥώστησα, and for “ [ should not be ill, 1 should 
not now be in a state of illness 


᾽ν 


they said οὐκ ἂν ἠῤῥώστουν, 
this latter expression also serving to convey “I should not at 
some past time have been in a state of illness.” Hitherto, there- 
fore, we have nowhere found any need for the introduction of 
the past-aorist into the apodosis, when reference is had to pre- 
sent time. I proceed next, to point out in what case this need 
does arise. And first let me draw the reader's attention to the 
difference between the three following expressions : 
(1.) If Cleonymus were to come I should not do thus. 
εἰ ἔλθοι ὁ Κλεώνυμος οὐκ ὧν ταῦτα ποιήσαιμι. 
(2.) If Cleonymus had come I should not have done thus. 
εἰ προσῆλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος οὐκ ay ἐποίησα. 
(3.) If Cleonymus had come I should not now be doing thus. 
ei προσῆλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος οὐκ ὧν ἐποίουν. 
Entirely different from all of which is 
(4.) If Cleonymus had come I should not do thus,—wherein 
ἐποίουν would be improper, because there is no reference to the 
time during which the doing is in progress: what more natural 
then, than to employ the tense which stands in the same relation 
* See above, Chap. 1. lt must be observed that such sentences, though in 
power conditionals, are in form categoricals. 


L 
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to ἐποίουν as does “1 should do” to “1 should be doing ”— and 
this tense is ἐποίησα. 

It is true that εἰ προσῆλθεν ὁ Κλεώνυμος οὐκ av ἐποίησα, 
literally, “if Cleonymus came, on this supposition I did it not” 
seems unsuitable as an equivalent to “1 should not do it:” but 
this use of the past aorist may be classed with those noticed 
above,* in which the Greek having no present-aoristick makes 
use of a past-aoristick in preference to a present-imperfect. If 
we translate “‘many things happen unexpectedly” by πολλὰ 
Tapa γνώμην ἔπεσε, is it not reasonable to suppose that “ if this 
had come to pass many things would happen” will be correctly 
rendered by εἰ ταῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἐγένετο πολλὰ παρὰ γνώμην ἂν 
ἔπεσε Αἴ all events, if this is not a corresponding translation, 
the Greek language supplies no such translation at all. We 
must, as I have before observed, inevitably give not a literal 
rendering, but a compensation; and surely ‘‘ would happen ”’ is 
manifestly a proper compensation for the force of ἂν ἔπεσε in 
an expression like that supposed. We have 


ποιεῖν to be doing, ᾿ς ποιῆσαι toi.de; © 
ἐποίουν I was doing, ἐποίησα I did: 
ποιοῖμι may lbedoing, omoaye - may I do; 


ποιοῖμ᾽ ἂν I should be doing, ποιήσαιμ᾽ ἂν I should do. 
iva ποιοίμι that 1 might be doing, ἵνα ποιησαιμι that I might do; 
ἐποίουν ἄν should havebeen doing, ἐποίησα ἄν I should have done; 
ἐποίουν av 1 should be doing, ἐποίησα ἄν I should do. 

Why should not the members of this last pair have to one 
another the same relation which is acknowledged between those 
of all the others? 

I have now, I hope, shown sufficiently that there is nothing in 
the nature of the Greek expression to prevent us from translating 
on occasion ἐποίησα ἄν “1 should do.” It remains to adduce 
examples in which the sense of the context makes this translation 


* See p. 31, foll. 
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appropriate. That such examples are not numerous will hardly 
occasion any surprise, after what we have already seen of the 
manner in which the Greek language affects the use of imperfect 


forms. 
Plat. Sympos. 199. C. 
ἴθι οὖν μοι περὶ Ἔρωτος, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τἄλλα καλώς καὶ peya- 
λοπρεπὼς διῆλθες οἷός ἐστι, καὶ τόδε εἰπέ᾽ πότερόν ἐστι τοιοῦτος, 
= > y wee w * 3ν, ? ~ 7 > Η 
οἷος εἶναί τινος ὁ "Ἔρως ἔρως, ἢ οὐδένος ; ἐρωτῶ δ᾽ οὐκ, εἰ 
/ * ° ? ~ ‘ ᾽ δ ΤΑΝ \ 
μητρὸς τινος ἢ πατρὸς ἐστι--- γελοῖον yap ........ ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἂν 
- εἰ ᾿ , 
εἰ αὐτὸ τοῦτο, πατέρα, ἠρώτων, apa ὁ πατήρ ἐστι πατήρ τινος 
ἢ οὔ; εἶπες ἂν δήπου μοι, εἰ ἐβούλου καλῶς ἀποκρίνασθαι, 


ef ᾿"ὕ er * ‘ e ‘ ͵ “Δ » 
OTL ἐστιν vViEOC YE ἢ θυγατρος ο πατὴρ πατὴρ" H OV; 


‘“‘if I were asking you ......... you would say, I suppose, if you 
wished to give a good answer, etc.” 
Ib. 215. D. 


ἔγωγ᾽ οὖν, ὦ ἄνδρες, εἰ μὴ ἔμελλον κομιδῇ δόξειν μεθύειν, 
εἶπον ὀμόσας ἂν ὑμῖν οἷα δὴ πέπονθα αὐτὸς ὑπὸ τῶν τού- 
του λόγων. 
‘‘were it not that I should seem to be quite drunk I would tell you, 
and make oath of it, what sort of treatment truly I have myself re- 
ceived, etc.” 

Gorg. 447. C. 

2Q. *Q Χαιρεφῶν, ἐροῦ αὐτόν. ΧΑΙ. Τί ἔρωμαι; BQ. ὅστις 
ἐστίέ. ΧΑΙ. Πῶς λέγεις; ΣΏ. “Ὥσπερ av εἰ ἐτύγχανεν ὧν 
ὑποδημάτων δημιουργός, ἀπεκρίνατο ay δήπου σοι, ὅτι 
σκυτοτόμος. ἢ οὐ μανθάνεις ὡς λέγω ; 

‘* Just as he would if he were an artificer of shoes,—he would reply 
to you, I suppose, etc.” 

Ib. 453. C. 

σκόπει yap, εἰ σοι δοκῶ δικαίως ἀνερωτᾶν σε. ὥσπερ ὧν εἰ 
ἐτύγχανόν σε ἐρωτῶν τίς ἐστι τῶν ζωγράφων Ζεῦξις, εἴ μοι 
εἶπες, ὅτι ὁ τὰ ζῶα γράφων, ἀρ᾽ οὐκ ἂν δικαίως σε ἠρόμην 
ὁ τὰ ποῖα τῶν ζώων γράφων καὶ ποῦ ; 

‘*For see whether I seem to be justly questioning you, just as 
I should if I were asking you ..... if you told me...... should I not ask 
you justly, etc.” 


L2 
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Ib. 514. Ὁ. 
Ov ~ ef ͵ 7 Ls vy , 9 , Εν 
vkovy οὕτω mavra, τὰ τε ἀλλα, Kay εἰ ἐπιχειρήσαντες δημο- 
‘ ~ € 5 
σιεύειν παρεκαλοῦμεν ἀλλήλους ὡς ἱκανοὶ ἰατροὶ ὄντες, ἐπεσκεψ- 
U θ on s\ 3 ͵ \ \ \ ἈΠ εὐ 
apeVa Onrov ἂν ἔγω τε σὲ καὶ σὺ ἐμέ, κ.τ.λ. 
“ΤΠ we were inviting one another ...... should we not investigate, 
etc.” 
Euthyph. 12. D. 
Ὅ ὃ Ν ‘\ \ ~ 9 ‘ , 4 e/ ~ ὃ ΒΡ 
pa On τὸ μετὰ τοῦτο. εἰ yap μέρος τὸ ὅσιον τοῦ δικαίου, 
- ‘ e ~ Α li 4 ~ ~ > je , 
δεῖ δὴ ἡμᾶς ὡς ἔοικεν ἐξευρεῖν τὸ ποῖον μέρος ay εἴη τοῦ δίκαίου 


\ Δα A 3 , ! ~ ~ = ~ 
TO OOLOY. εἰ μεν οὖν συ με ἤρωτας τι τῶν νυν én; οἷον ποιον 


4 9 \ 2 ~ Nah A 5 “Δ e 
μέρος ἐστὶν ἀριθμοῦ τὸ ἄρτιον καὶ ...... εἶπον ἂν ὅτι; K. TX. 
. 
‘* If you were asking me (which you are not) ......... I should say, 
etc.” ; 


If this be not a correct translation, I ask how the English 
which I have given could be rendered into Greek. 

Soph. Antig. 755. 

εἰ μὴ πατὴρ ἦσθ᾽ εἶπον ἄν σ᾽ οὐκ εὐφρονεῖν. 
“41 should say.” 

For other examples, see Matthie, Gr. Gr. 508. 

It is true that εἶπον ἂν may also be rendered “I should have 
said,” and so in all the other passages referred to. But this is 
manifestly no proof that the translation here given is incorrect, 
‘from the simple consideration that in every such occurrence of 
“should” or “ would,” “‘ should have’ and “would have’ may be 
substituted for them. Since, then, analogy would lead us to 
expect that ἐποίησα av would sometimes be rendered “I should 
do,” and there are actually passages found, in which this ren- 
dering agrees best with the sense to be conveyed, I conceive the 
correctness of it to be sufficiently made out, especially as the 
paucity of examples wherein it takes place, is perfectly intelli- 
gible from the known character of the language in which they 
occur. 
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NOTE (B). 


In the third chapter of the foregoing paper, I have laid it down 
that ἂν is not to be joined with a future. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous that I should have pronounced thus summarily on 
a question so much debated, and on which, moreover, Goller, 
Stalbaum, Poppo, and others hold an opinion quite contrary to 
that which I have given. But 1 was writing to guide the prac- 
tice of learners, In none of the scholars just mentioned could 
I find any explanation of the doctrine held by them, and, as far 
as | was myself able to judge, the probabilities ἃ priori were 
altogether against the usage. Hartung, indeed, in his treatise 
on the use of ἄν, maintains its correctness, and explains the 
exact meaning of the passages in which it occurs. For example, 


Eurip. Androm. 464. 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἄν δίδυμα λέκτρ᾽ ἐπαινέσω βροτῶν 
is expounded to be “I shall never be in the case in which I shall 
praise, be placed in the condition to approve of” (“Ich nie in 
den Fall Kommen, nie veranlasst und in den Stand gesetz wer- 
den, eine Vermahlung mit zwei Frauen gut zu heissen).” But 
such explanations can establish nothing. If they are correct, 
one cannot but be surprised that so few instances are found to 
which they can apply, especially among a people “ qui amant 
omnia dubitantius loqui.” With this paucity of examples, the 
question can be decided only by some one possessed of a very 
nice and subtle perception of what an Athenian could or could 
not have said. In the absence of such a decision* I should 
prefer to suppose that the passages in which ἂν is found with 


* Hermann and Porson, as referred to in Mr. T. K. Arnold’s excellent 
Greek Exercise Book, are both against the union of ὧν with the future. And 
who can be more competent to gave an authoritative opinion in such a case ? 
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a future, where not corrupt, are inaccurate. What seems to 
strengthen this view, is the non-occurrence, noticed by Dawes, 
of the particle in combination with the future optative.* ΑΒ, 
however, I foresee that many will object to this method of 
getting over a difficulty, by calling the construction in which it 
is found an inaccuracy, I shall endeavour to lessen the apparent 
improbability of an Attick writer's having been guilty of 
soleecism, by citing a few cases of like transgression from 
classick authors of our own country. 


ΝΟΥ is it easy to conceive that, in substituting the manners of 
Persia fo those of Rome, he was actuated by vanity.” —Gzbbon. 

““ The landlord was quite unfurnished of every kind of provision.” — 
Sheridan's life of Swift. 

ΝΟΥ is mankind so much to blame, in Azs choice determining 
him.” —Swift. 

“ By this institution, each legion, to whom a certain portion of 
auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itself every species of lighter 
troops and of missile weapons.”— Gibbon. 

‘*The Bishop of Clogher intends to call on you this morning, as 
well as your humble servant, in my return from Chapel Izzard.”— 
Addison to Swift. 

“: The sun upon the calmest sea, 
Appears not half so bright as thee.”— Prior. 


“ Tell the cardinal that I understand poetry better than Azm,”’ 
[meaning better than he does].—Smodllet. 
“1 have set down the names of several gentlemen, who have been 


* So far as J have observed, the sole use of this form is in the oratio obli- 
qua, where in the oratio recta the future indicative must have been employed. 
If this remark be wel] founded it may be substituted for Dawes’ “‘temporibus 
preteritis significatione futura semper subjici,’” which is at all events but an 
awkward way of explaining such passages as— 

Equitt. 771. 

χρήματα πλεῖστ᾽ ἀπέδειξα 
οὐ φροντίζων πὧν ἰδιωτὼν οὐδένος, εἰ σοὶ χαριοίμην. 
Or Lys. Agorat. 187, 

στρατηγὼν δὲ ΓΑνυτος ἐπὶ Φυλὴν οὐκ ἔφη χρῆναι..... ἀλλὰ viv μὲν 

δεῖν .... εἰ δέ ποτε οἰκάδε κατέλθοιεν, τότε καὶ τιμωρήσοιντπο τοῖς 


; ε 
ἀδικοῦντας. 
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robbed in Dublin streets, for these three years past.” [ Meaning 
‘* within these three years.” ]—Swift. 


«« The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one another.” 
— Spectator. 


** But no evidence is admitted in the house of lords, this being a 
distinct jurisdiction, which differs it considerably from these instances.” 
— Blackstone. 


‘* It were well for the insurgents and fortunate for the king, if the 


blood that was now shed, had been thought a sufficient expiation for 
the offence.” — Goldsmith. 


‘* Was man like his maker for wisdom and goodness, I should be 
for allowing this great model.”—Addison. 


“ΤῊ people of England may congratulate to themselves that the 
nature of our government and the clemency our king secure us.”— 
Dryden. 

‘* Such of my readers as have a taste of fine writing.” Addison. 

‘* Tho’ learn’d, well-bred; and tho’ well-bred, sincere : 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe.” — Pope. 


“Τ do not think that leisure of life and tranquillity of mind, which 
fortune and your own wisdom fas given you, could be better em- 
ployed.” —Swift. 

‘* Those who he thought true to his party.’"~ Clarendon. 

“ΤΠ you please to employ your thoughts on that subject, you 
would easily conceive the miserable condition many of us are in.”— 
Steele. 

To these instances of inaccuracy, selected from among many 
given in Dr. Crombie’s “ Etymology and Syntax,” may be 
added that one of so frequent occurrence, exemplified in— 

‘** And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save when the watch his signal spoke.”— Byron. 
And in— 
‘* IT slew him, [—I had forgot, 
Thou stripling knew'st not of the plot.”—Scott. 
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NOTE (CO). 


When two words combine into a single meaning, each is said 
to be construed with the other; and when the combination of 
any number of words constitutes a single meaning, each is said 
to be construed with all the rest, taken collectively, but not 
with each individual word of the combination: e.g. in ἔλεγον ἄν 
“61 should say,” ay is construed with ἔλεγον ; but in ὃς ἂν λέγῃ 
ay is construed with ὃς, not with λέγῃ (ὃς ἄν “ whoever”), 
for ἂν λέγῃ is destitute of meaning. But we may say that ὃς 
ἄν, taken together, is construed with λέγῃ. 

The particles dy and κεν, introducing the notion of condition- 
ality or contingeney, must always be in connection with a verb 
expressed or understood; and as all verbal forms may have this 
notion annexed, we should have looked to find these particles 
construed with all of them. The actual usage, however, atleast of 
such writers as flourished after the language had become regular, 
is more restricted. “Av is construed with the indicative, opta- 
tive, infinitive, and participle—never with the subjunctive. We 
cannot say e.g. λέγῃ adv; and in the common expressions ὃς av 
λέγῃ, ὅταν λέγῃ; ἐὰν λέγῃ, and the like, the partiele modifies, 
not the verb, but the preceding relative: it is with the relative 
that it combines into a single meaning, and with the relative 
must be taken to be construed. Not then dy, but its combi- 
nation with the preceding word is correctly said to be construed 
with the conjunctive; for ὃς av λέγῃ ‘whoever speaks,” is a 
single meaning, and so is ὃς ἄν ‘“ whoever,” but ἄν λέγῃ com- 
bines into no meaning at all. That the ἄν belongs to the pre- 
ceding word is still further apparent from its so often coalescing 
therewith, 6. 9. ci ἄν, ἐάν; ὅτε ἄν, ὅταν; ἐπεών; ἐπειδάν; and, 
in Dorick writers, αἴκα, ὅκκα;,--τδβ well as from the constant inter- 


collocation of the words, always ὅς dv λέγῃ, never ὅς λέγῃ ἄν. 
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“Si quis ad accuratam Grecarum literarum scientiam aspirat, is probabilem 
5101 accentuum notitiam quam maturrime comparet.”—Porson. 


Introduction. 


* As the princ.pal word of a sentence, so also the most 
important syllable of a word, is marked by a peculiar stress 
of the voice. ‘This stress is in the former case termed em- 
phasis—in the latter, accent. 

All words therefore, not monosyllabick, must in every 
language possess accent, but a necessity for its indication by 
symbols as a guide to pronunciation, exists, of course, only 
in dead languages. In the case of Greek, in this country 
at least, the prevailing system of pronunciation has rendered 
the symbols useless for all purposes ‘except that of distin- 
guishing between words which differ in meaning, but agree 
in orthography. 

In every word there can be but one predominant tone to 
which all the others are subordinate This is acute accent, 
and is indicated by a stroke drawn downwards towards the 
left (‘), e.\g. κόμμα. In comparison with the one thus 
marked, the other syllables have a depressed tone, grave 
accent, marked by a stroke drawn towards the right (*): this 
latter, however, except in one case, is not indicated in 
writing, 6. 9. φύλαξ, not φύλαξ. 


* The following rules for accentuation have been compiled from various 
sources. They might easily have been extended, but I wished, in giving 
them, to keep in view the word which I have, in the motto, taken the liberty 
of italicizing. 
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Every syllable, whether vowel or diphthong, long by 
nature, is considered as made up of two short ones, e.g. 
δῆλος is equivalent to deedoc. Ifthe former of these would ἢ 
in the resolved form have the acute, in the contracted form 
this accent coalesces with the grave on the latter syllable, 
and forms the circumflex, e. g. dééAoc, δῆλος--- which, it thus 
appears, can be found only upon a syllable long by nature. 
If on the contrary the acute stood originally over the latter 
of the short syllables, the preceding grave vanishes altoge- 
ther in the coalition, and the acute alone remains, 


Words which have the acute on the ult. are termed oxyton. 









































penult. paroxyton. 
ite HERPES he B.A a ic antepenult. -—-——— proparoxyton. 
ao πν circumflex on the ult. ----------- perispomena. 
ἘΞ AEDS MUR ea a penult. —————— properispomena. - 


The grave accent is seen only on the last syllable of 
_ oxytons standing in continued discourse, e.g. ἀνήρ, ἀγαθός, 
but ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς οὐ φεύγει. This change is rendered ne- 
cessary by the intimate connexion of the words which would 
be interrupted by the sharp pronunciation of the acute accent 
at the end of any of them; and therefore does not take 
place before a period or colon, or even a comma followed by 
a sufficient pause. 

It has been observed, that as emphasis points out the 
most important word of a sentence, so does accent the most 
important syllable of a word. In primitive words, there- 
fore, the radical syllable will also be the accented syllable, 
é. g. φίλος, λόγος, λείπω. 

In words derived from others either by a prefix or an 
affix, the accent usually rests upon the supplemental part 
(because this, as the sign of distinction from the radical 
word, defines the notion), 6. g. λόγος---ἄλογος ; καρπός---εὔκαρ- 
moc; Op—Onpiov. So in English, land—woddland; dog— 
ban-dog. 
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I. General Rule of Accentuation. 


Count from the end of the word three times, and place 
the accent on the last of the three, if there be one,—if not, 
the second or first, as the case may admit. If the word 
terminate in a trochee, omit the last syllable, and count as 
before. The first time of a syllable long by nature, will, 
if the accent fall upon it, be circumflexed. 

Oss, A short vowel is counted as one time; a syllable long 
by nature, being equivalent to two shorts, as two times. 

Final ac and οἱ are considered short, except in 

(a) Contracted syllables, e.g. Λητοῖ. 

(δ) Optatives, e.g. ποιήσαι, εἴποι. 

(6) Some few adverbs, e.g. οἴκοι. Ἐ 


II. Of the Accentuation of Verbs. 


Verbs follow the general rule, except in the following 
cases :— 

(1) Infinitives of the Ist aor. active, perf. pass. (with its 
participle), and 2nd aor. middle, with all those which termi- 
nate in va (except the original infinitive rurréuevac) have the 
accent on the penult., 6. 2. φιλῆσαι, ἐπαινέσαι, τυφθῆναι, τε- 
τύφθαι, τετυμμένος, λαθέσθαι. 

(2) The infinitive and participle of the 2nd aor. active, 
the 2nd person sing. of the 2nd aor. imperat. middle t+ 
(except in compounds), the Ist and 2nd aor, subjunct. pas- 
sive, and participles (oxyton always) in εἰς, ὡς, ας (except 
in the Ist aor.), ove, and ve, have their ult. accented, 6.5. 
λαβεῖν, λαβών, λαβοῦ, ληφθείς, εἰληχώς, ληφθωώ-ἢς--ὥμεν, ete. 


͵ 9 rt , 
προσγένου, ἐπιλάθου, ἱστάς, διδούς, δεικνύς. 


* To distinguish it from οἶκοι houses. 


+t And active in the words εἰπέ, ἐλθέ, εὑρέ, ide, λαβέ, being uncompounded. 
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(3) All Attick futures, and those of the form termed 
the 2nd future, are perispomena, 6. g. τελῶ, βαλῶ, νομιῶ. 

(4) In verbs compounded with prepositions the temporal 
augment retains its accent after composition, 6. g. ἀνῆπτον; 
TpOcEtyxov. 

(5) Monosyllables, being oxyton, are, after composition, 
paroxyton, 6. 9. ἀπόδος, ἐπίσχες; but if perispomenon, they 
preserve their accent, e.g. ἀποδῶ, except παράσχω, κατάσχω, 
etc., from σχω. 

(6) There are some other variations from the rule, e.g. 
χρή, ἐχρῆν, χρῆν, ἰών, παρών, etc., which may be learned by 
observation. 


Ill. Of the Accentuation of Nouns. 


(1) The termination of the genitive and dative, when long 
and accented, is always circumflexed. 

Except 

The genitive sing. in words of the Attick Qnd., eg. vew. 

(2) In the Ist declension the genit. plur. is always peris- 
pomenon, 6. g. μουσῶν, νεανιῶν. 

Except 

(a) χρήστων, ἐτησίων, ἀφύων, χλούνων. 

(8) the fem. plur. of adjectives and participles when the 
same with the masculine, 6. σφ. τῶν ἄλλων γυναικῶν. 

(3) Monosyllabick nouns of the 3d accent the ult. of 
the genitive and dative, 6. 2. φρενός, φρενί, φρενοῖν, φρενών, 
φρεσί." 

Except 

(a) participles, e.g. θέντος, ὄντος. 

(ὁ) the plur. of πᾶς, e.g. πάντων. 


* This rule applies also to nouns which suffer syncope, e.g. ἀνδρὶ, πωτρός, 
θυγατρός; but we have Δήμητρος. 
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(6) certain words which have become monosyllabick by con- 
traction, 6. g. ἦρος, κῆρος. 

(4) these following genitives plur. (with their duals), παίδων, 
Τρώων, δμώων, φώτων, θώων, φῴδων, δᾷδων, ὦτων, σέων, κράτων. 

(4) Subject to the limitation of the two preceding rules, 
it is laid down that nouns, so far as is possible, keep the 
accent throughout on the syllable whereon it falls in the 
nominative, 6. 5. λόγος, λόγου, λόγῳ, &c., κόραξ, κόρακος κόρακι; 
but, from the necessity of the case, κοράκων. 

(5) Pures* of the 3d in eve,t we, w, and many in vg, are 
oxyton, e.g. βασιλεύς, ᾿Αχιλλεύς, αἰδώς, ἤχω, ἰσχύς. 

(6) Mutes in p and & sounds are always, if possible, 
accented on the penult, e.g. αὐλαξ, ἱέραξ, κήρυξ, φοίνιξ, 
λαῖλαψ, &e. 

(7) Of mutes in ¢ sounds, those in τ and @ are commonly 
accented on the penult., those in ὃ (except ἔρις and feminines 
such as δεσπότις) on the ult. 

(8) In nouns compounded of two or more words, that 
word is accentuated which denotes the agent, e. g. 

θεοτόκος God-bearing. μητροκτόνος a matricide. 
θεότοκος God-born. μητρόκτονος Slain by a mother 
οἰωνοσκόπος a bird-seer. αἰπόλος a goat-herd. 
ὁδοιπόρος ἃ Way-wanderer. 

Except compounds of ἔχω, e.g. αἰγίοχος, ἱππόβοτος, and some 
others. 

(9) When the ult. is elided, oxytons, if indeclinable, lose 
their accent ; if declinable they throw it back as an acute 
upon the penult, e.g. ‘ex’ ἐμοῦ, but δείν᾽ ἔπαθον. 


* i.e. words the case-root, or that which remains when the terminal syl- 
lable of the genitive is removed, of which ends with a vowel. 
¢ Vocative εὖ, e.g. βασιλεῦ. 
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IV. 4ccentuation o f Pronouns. 


(1) The personal pronouns throughout their cases take an 
accent on the last syllable, which in contractions will be a circum- 
flex. But odio. is paroxyton; and in poetry we have ἡμῖν and 
ὑμῖν when the pronouns are enclitick.* The demonstrative 
pronouns, οὗτος, ἐκεῖνος, ὅδε, take their accent on the penult. 
The relative ὅς is regular, as are its compounds ὅστις, ὅσπερ. 

(2) The possessive pronouns belonging to the singular 
number are oxyton, the others are regular; thus we have ἐμὸς, 
ἐὸς; but vwirepoe, σφέτερος, ἡμέτερος. 

(3) The reflective pronoun αὐτὸς; and its derivatives, ἐμαυτοῦ, 
σεαυτοῦ, ἑαυτοῦ, are accented on the final. 

(4) The interrogative ric, and the indefinite deic, take their 
accent on the penult throughout. The compounds of τις are 
regular, ὅστις; οὔτις: μήτις. 

(5) The demonstrative pronouns take their accent on the 
penult, ἐκεῖνος, ὅδε, οὗτος ; as also do the words analogous to 
them, not pronouns, τόσος, ὅσος, ὁπόσος, πόσος interrogative, 
τοῖος, οἷος, ὁποῖος, ποῖος interrogative, πηλίκος, τηλίκος; ἡλίκος, 
ὁπηλίκος, τοσόσδε, τοιόσδε, τηλικόσδε, τοιοῦτος; τοσοῦτος; τηλικοῦτος, 
τυγννοῦτος. 

(6) But ποιὸς and ποσὸς take their accent on the final, as 
does τις indefinite, when it is prevented from transmitting its 
accent by having a paroxyton word before it. 

(7) Οὖν attached to a pronoun receives the circumflex ; com- 
pounds with περ follow the accent of the other member; thus we 
have ὁστισοῦν, ὅσπερ, οἵπερ. αἵπερ, ᾧπερ, οἷσπερ ; as also ὅδε. 

On these principles the student will easily see the accentuation of 

ἐγὼ ἐμοῦ ἐμοὶ ἐμὲ νῷ νῷν ἡμεῖς ἡμῶν ἡμῖν ἡμᾶς. 

σὺ σοῦ σοὶ σὲ + σῴῳ σῴῳν ὑμεῖς ὑμῶν ὑμῖν ὑμᾶς. 
οὐ ov one age σφὶν σφεῖς σφῶν σφίσι σφᾶς. 
σὸς σοῦ σῷ σὸν ow σοῖν σοὶ σῶν σοῖς σούς. 


OCE τοῦδε τῷδε τόνδε TWOE τοῖνδε οἵδε τῶνδε τοῖσδε τούσδε. 


* See Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 5. ν. ἐγώ, 
t Enclitick. See below, p. 160. 
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V. Accentuation of Adverbs and Prepositions. 


(1) Adverbs derived, by changing » into ς, from the 
genitive plural of nouns in oc, nearly always retain the 
accent of their primitive, 6. g. 

μόνος, μόνων, μόνως, 
καλός, καλῶν, καλῶς. 

(2) Adverbs in doy and or: are always oxyton, e.g. παρα- 
oradov, Ἑλληνιστί ; 

Except ἔνδον. 

(3) Dissyllabick prepositions when placed before the case 
they govern, are always oxyton; when placed after it, always 
paroxyton. 

Except 

(a) ἀνά and διά, which are always oxyton. 

(2) azo in the sense of “ away from.” 

(6) when used for verbs, e.g. rapa for πίρεστι, ἔπι for ἔπεστι. 


VI. Atonicks. 


The following have no accent : 
ὁ, ἡ, οἱ, ai (of the article). 
εἰς, ἐξ, ἐκ ἐν (but ἐνέ), εἰ (if), we, (as), 
οὐ, οὐκ, οὐχ (but οὐχί). 

But ὡς for οὕτως, or, when placed after the principal 
word, for ““ as,” e.g. θεὸς ὥς. So οὔ or οὔκ when the de- 
nial is direct, like the English “no,” or when placed after 
the verb negatived. 


VII. Encliticks. 


(1) Sometimes a word occurs in such close connection with 
a little word following it, that both are pronounced as one: 


‘ ~ ~ 
πατὴρ pov, pronounced πατήρμου, ἑταῖρος τὶς, pronounced 
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ἑταϊρόστις. By this circumstance various changes in accentua- 
tion are occasioned. 

(2) In order better to comprehend these changes, let us de- 
nominate the acute and circumflex over the foremost syllables on 
which they can rest, the fore-accent,—over the final syllable, the 
hind-accent. The acute over the penult may, therefore, be 
named the middle-accent. 


Fore-accent, Middle-accent, Hind-accent. 
σύλλογος, συλλόγου, καλός, 
κῆπος, κήπου, καλοῦ. 


(3) The Uittle words alluded to, are the following pronouns: 
μοῦ, μοί, μέ, σοῦ, σοί, σέ. οὗ, οἷ, E, piv, viv, σφώ, σφώε, σφωΐν, 
σφέων, σφίσιν, σφίν, σφέας ; the indefinite pronoun τὶς. τὶ, some 
one (always written with the grave accent to distinguish it from 
tic, τί, who?), the present indic. of εἰμέ and φημί (except εἷς, 
thou art, and gc, thou sayest); lastly, the adverbs and _par- 
ticles πώς, πώ, 7H, Tol, πού, ποθί, ποθέν, ποτέ, τέ, τοί, γέ, κέν, 
νύν, πέρ, ῥά. 

(4) These words throw back their accent, as an acute, upon 
the preceding word (ἐγκλένουσι, μόρια ἐγκλιτικώ, particule en- 
clitice), when this word is marked by the fore-accent: ἄνθρωπός 
τις, σῶμα pov; except when it ends with a double consonant: 
ὀμηλιξ pov, κατήλιψ ἐστί. 

(5) They lose it altogether, when the preceding word has the 
hinder-accent. Instead of καλὸς τὶς, καλοῦ τινὸς, write καλός 
τις, καλοῦ τινος. 

Oss.—The accent upon καλός cannot remain grave, since καλός τις 
is to be pronounced as one word (καλόστις), Hence, also, σῶμα pov 
(properly σώμάμου) and ἀνθρωπὸς τις. 

(6) If a word with the middle-accent precede, the encliticks 
equally lose their accent, except when they are dissyllabick : 
ἄνδρα τε, φίλος pov; but ἦν λόγος ποτέ, ἐναντίος σφίσιν. 

Oxs.—The syllables -δέ (different from δέ, but) and -θέ occur only 


in composition, and always as enclitick, ὅδε, ἥδε, εἴθε, Similar to the 
accent of these words is that of οὔτις, εἴτε, ὥστε, where the accent of 
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the enclitick falls back upon the monosyllabick baryton. Compare 
also ὅστὶς, τοίνυν, ἤτοι, ὅτο. 

7. The personal pronouns lose the nature of encliticks after a 
preposition: ἀντὶ cov, πρὸς σέ; and instead of pov, μοί μέ, We 
must then write ἔμοῦ, ἐμοί, ἐμέ. Also, ἔστὶ merely draws back 
its accent, ἔστι, when it expresses more than the simple copula, 
and answers to the Latin ewistere: θεὸς ἔστιν, ἔστιν οὕτως ; this 
occurs even after toneless particles, εἰ, οὐκ, ὡς, with which it is 
joined in that signification, οὐκ ἔστιν οὔτως, εἰ ἔστιν καθῶς 
λέγεις, and after the apostrophized τοῦτο and ἀλλὰ, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν. 

8. When several encliticks stand together, each throws its 
accent back on the preceding: εἴ τίς τίνα φησί μοι παρεῖναι. 

9. Exemplification of the foregoing remarks : 
᾿Επὶ σοῦ. εἰς σε, φίλος τινῶν. Καλῶ τινά μοι σύνεργον φίλον τε, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐχθρόν τινα, Τὸ σῶμά μου κάλλιστόν τοι δαίμονός 


τινος μεγάλου ἐστὶν οἴκημα. 


Additional Rules. 


Oxyton are 

(1) Verbals in τος, 6. 5. Onparoc. 

(2) Compounds of ποιεῖν, ἄγειν, οὖρος, Epyor,* ἄδειν and 
the root any. e.g. θαυματοποιός, λοχαγός, πυλουρός, χαλκουργός, 
Tpayyooc, ὡρματοπηγός. 

(3) Adjectives in ἧς, κρος, στος, ndoc, npoc, wroc, voc, KOE, 
(denoting capability,) e.g. νεκρός, εἰκοστός, πονηρός, σιγηλός, 
ἁμαρτωλός, ἀσφαλής, ἀνατρεπτικός. 

(4) Nouns, derived from verbs, in ἡ, a, or τῆς (of the 


* “Tt is to be remarked, that words compounded with epye are oxytone 
when they signify a bodily action, thus we have λιθουργός, γεωργός, etc.: but 
proparoxytone, or, by contraction, properispome, when they denote merely an 
operation or habit of the mind; and thus we have πανοῦργος, παντοῦργος, 
etc. Exceptions to this rule are found in ῥαδιουργός, λιτουργός, λεωργός, 
which last is a synonym of Actoupyos, and derived from λεώς, not from λέως, 
as Hermann suggests (ad Soph. Antig. 1261,)”—New Cratylus, p. 393. 


M 
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Ist) ; aoc and ξος οἵ the 2nd) ; and ac-adoc, 6. σ. προσφορᾶ, 
ὑπομονή, ποιητής, λαὸς, κουλεὸς, θεός. 

(5) ἑπτά, ὀκτώ, ἑκατόν. 

Paroxyton are 

(1) Diminutives in cexoc, and, being trisyllabick and dac- 
tylick, in wor, 6. 9. σφηκίσκος, παιδίον. 

(2) Adverbs in ακις and ικα, e.g. ὀλιγάκις. 

(3) Verbals in coc. 

(4) Adjectives in nec, wonc, and υλος. 

(5) ἐννέα, and μυρίοι, (for ““ numberless.”) 

But to most of these rules for oxytons and paroxytons there 


are exceptions. Especially compound adjectives in ἧς (not so 
frequently those derived from compounds) often retract the ac- 


cent to the penult. 
Adjectives in atoc, derived from substantives, are prope- 
rispom., 6. 2. γενναιῦς, ᾿Αθηναιῦς, but παλαιός, from πάλαι. 
Except δίκαιος, and βίαιος. i 
Compounds of γέλως are always proparoxyton, e.g. φιλό- 
yedwc. This accent must be explained, like that of πόλεως, 
πόλεων, by supposing the last two syllables to have been 


pronounced as one. 


Observe : 
vopoc, law. vouoc, pasture ground, 
λοῦτρον, bath water. λουτρόν, a bath. 
βίος, life. βιός, a bow. 
δῆμος, people. Onpoc, fat. 
βρότος, gore. βροτός, a mortal. 


θύμος, thyme. θυμός, the soul. 
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μὴ AND μὴ ov WITH THE INFINITIVE, 


- (From Professor Hermann on Viger. ) 

Δέδοικα ἀποθανεῖν, metuo mori, indicates dread of death. 

Δέδοικα pn ἀποθανεῖν, metuo non mori, indicates fear of being 
prevented from dying. 

But since the Greeks, after words and expressions which 
have a negative object,* very often repeat the negation, we 
find also such expressions as δέδοικα μὴ ἀποθανεῖν equivalent 
to δέδοικα μὴ ἀποθάνω, i.e. metuo non mori. On examina- 
tion, however, the exact meanings of these forms of expres- 
sion seem to differ in the following manner : 

(a) δέδοικα ἀποθανεῖν conveys simply the general sentiment, 
I fear death, metuo mori. 

(b) δέδοικα μὴ ἀποθανεῖν expresses the same sentiment as 
directed towards a particular object ; indicates fear of death as 
now impending, just as δέδοικα μὴ ἀποθάνω, metuo ne moriar. 

Similarly, 

(a) δέδοικα μὴ ἀποθανεῖν, metuo non mori. 

(8) δέδοικα μὴ οὐκ ἀποθανεῖν, metuo ne non moriar. 

It is probable that a Grecian speaker would have marked 
the difference between (6) and (a) by a stronger emphasis 
on the negative particle in the latter case. 

From those the object of which is negative, must be 
carefully distinguished such expressions as have an affirma- 
tive object, but are negatived by the adjunction of a negative 
particle, or otherwise, 6. 9. ἀδύνατός εἰμι, οὐχ οἷός τέ εἰμι, 
and the like. Here the seemingly redundant μὴ of (0) is 
inadmissible ; but when the part of the sentence containing 


“ Those words are said to have δ. negative object which point to the 
Negation, omission, or non-fulfilment of some action; such words e.g. as 
δέδοικα, εὐλαβοῦμαι, ἀρνοῦμαι, &e. 


μ 2 
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the affirmative object of the principal verb, itself contains 
a negative, 6. 9: οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ εἰμὶ μὴ λέγειν, if the negation is 
absolute and decided, μὴ alone is used, as in the example 
just given, which can be translated only, non possum pon 
dicere. So, 

Aésch. P. V. 106. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε σιγᾷν οὔτε μὴ σιγᾷν τύχας 
οἷον τέ μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστίν. Ἷ 
‘nec tacere nec non tacere hanc sortem possum.” 

If the negation is dubitative, or less decisive, μὴ ov is 
used, e.g. Xen. Cyneg. v. 31. ἔστιν οὖν ἀδύνατον μὴ οὐκ 
εἶναι, ἐκ τοιούτων ξυνηρμοσμένον, ἴσχυρον, ὑγρὸν, ὑπερέλαφρον, 
here the assertion is less positive and unqualified, “it is 
impossible that the hare, so constituted, should be other than 
strong, agile, etc.” (Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 32). ἐπεὶ ἐκεῖνός γε 
πρὸς ἅπαντας ὅσοις διείλεκται, ταῦτα λέγει, μὴ ἀδικεῖν μὲν 
Σφοδρίαν ἀδύνατον εἶναι,---μὴ alone, because the historian 
speaks positively and decidedly (certe et definite}; “that 
Sphodrias is not unjust is an impossibility.” (Xen. Mem. S.) 
ἐμοὶ δὲ τί αἰσχρόν, τὸ ἑτέρους μὴ δύνασθαι περὶ ἐμοῦ τὰ δίκαια 
μήτε γνῶναι μήτε ποιῆσαι ; mihi vero num turpe est, si alii 
nequeunt justi erga me esse, the fact that others are in- 
capable, etc., μὴ ov could no more be used than could, 
for the expression of the same sentiment in Latin, mihi num 
turpe est nisi alii justi erga me esse possunt. 

To return to words implying a negative object. If these 
be themselves negatived, either directly by the adjunction 
of a negative particle, or implicitly by means of an inter- 
rogation, three modes of expression are found conveying 
substantially the same meaning, ¢.g. non nego ita esse may 
be translated into Greek, 

(a) οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι οὕτως εἶναι, or 

[9}.-- 

(y) —————__ μὴ οὐχ οὕτως εἶναι (much most frequent, ) 








μὴ οὕτως εἶναι, ΟΥ̓ 
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These three forms however are not precisely equivalent, 
but appear when accurately translated to be thus dis- 
tinguished. 

(a) is simple assertion— non nego ita esse, 7 do not deny that 
ἐ8 80. 

(8) is by much the most positive and decided of the three— 
contendo ita esse, ἐξ is so and I do not deny it. 

(y) is the least unqualified and positive form— non nego quin 
ita sit, I do not deny but it may be so. 

Soph. Antig 448. . 

καὶ φημὶ δρᾶσαι κοὐκ ἀπαρνοῦμαι τὸ μή. 
Ib. ΑἹ. 96. 
κόμπος πάρεστι κοὐκ ἀπαρνοῦμαι τὸ μή. 

The poet could hardly with propriety have written μὴ οὐ 
in either of these passages, since to have done so would 
make the expression dubitative and indecisive, whereas the 
sense requires it to be positive and absolute. 

Plat. Men. 89, D. 

τὸ μὲν yap διδακτὸν αὐτὸ εἶναι, εἴπερ ἐπιστήμη ἐστίν, οὐκ 
ανατίθεμαι μὴ οὐ καλῶς λέγεσθαι. 

Soph. Antig. 96. 

πείσομαι yap οὐ 
τοσοῦτον οὐδὲν ὥστε μὴ οὐ καλῶς θανεῖν. 

“nihil mihi tale accidet quominus honeste moriar,” to male 
me die otherwise than honourably. wore μὴ καλῶς θανεῖν would 
contain indeed the same sentiment, but more strongly expressed, 
‘nihil mihi tale accidet ut turpiter moriar.” The death of dis- 
honour, nothing that can happen to me will ever bring me to that. 


FIRST LESSON IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


REMARKS UPON CERTAIN PASSAGES OF THE NEW 
CRATYLUS. 


‘Tue results of all that writers on the philosophy of 
mind have collected, with regard to our thoughts and the 
constitution of our intellectual powers, may easily be summed 
up so far as they accord with our own convictions. Every 
man has one primary belief,—that he exists, and that there 
is something without him full of realities animate and in- 
animate...... | 

“The knowledge of his own existence, and the simul- 
taneous belief in an external world, this is the first act of 
man’s consciousness...... 

«< Man is, and the world is; there is a here and a there, 
a me and a not-me : the knowledge of this fact is conscious- 


“« Now if language be, as we say it is, the genuine pro- 
duct of the reason, we should expect to find traces of all 
these conformations of the mind in the structure of our 
speech. And 90 it is. 

‘‘Our analysis of the Greek and cognate language has 
taught us that there are two primary elements of speech : 
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the first an organizing element which enters into all words, 
and which we call a pronoun; the second, a material 
element which constitutes the basis of all significant terms 
which are not pronouns. The pronoun expresses in the 
first instance the relation of the thinking being to the ex- 
ternal world, of the subject to the object, of the me to the 
not-me ; and this is formally put as an opposition of here to 
there. The first general and vague idea of there is soon 
split up into a number of modifications, of which the first is 
a distinction of objects in the there or outward world, ac- 
cording as they are nearer to or farther from the subject, 
‘and subsequently a designation of all the different directions 
in which they stahd with regard to the subject. The pro- 
noun therefore in its different forms is an expression of the 
first great fact of consciousness, that we are, and that there 
is a something without us.” * 

** It is reasonable to suppose that the primitive pronouns 
would be designations of here and there, of the subject and 
object as contrasted and opposed one to another. As soon 
as language became a medium of communication between 
two speaking persons (and it is not important to consider it 
before it arrives at this point), a threefold distinction would 
at once arise between the here or subject, the there or object, 
and the person spoken to or considered as a subject in himself, 
though an object in regard to the speaker. We find traces 
in the Indo-Germanic languages of an application of the 
three first consonant sounds belonging to this family of lan- 
guages, namely the three tenues, to denote these three 
positions of here, near to the here, and there, or first, second, 
and third pronouns, as they are generally called. These 
tenues, articulated with the usual short vowel, are the three 


* “The New Cratylus,” pp. 57—59. 
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pronominal elements pa (found in πα-ρώ, etc.), ka (found in 
κέ, etc.), and ta (τό, etc.) * 

In here inserting this paper, my object has coo not so 
much to notice what seemed to me a mischievous confu- 
sion of distinct notions in Mr. Donaldson’s statements, as, in 
doing so, to give, in accordance with my title-line, a first 
lesson in psychology to learners hitherto altogether unac- 
quainted therewith. It was necessary therefore to give the 
foregoing extracts at length, if I hoped to be intelligible to 
those for whom I was writing. For the sake of the same 
readers I must add, before proceeding further, that Fa is 
the usual representation of the original guttural ka, which 
Mr. Donaldson, as quoted above, gives as the second pro- 
nominal element; and that ta-va is the form to which 
philological researches have been conducted as the earliest 
vocal expression of the second person thou or thee, the va 
being a variation of the original tenuis pa, by a difference 
similar to that between vater, father, and pater, between 
baron and the Spanish varon, and the like. So that ta-va 
is literally there-here, or it-me. 

The confusion of notions with which I seem to find in 
Mr. Donaldson is involved in the last of the foregoing 
quotations from his work. It recurs frequently, and 
is stated in so many words in the ‘‘ New Cratylus,” 
p. 305, “from the second [pronominal stem] in its two 
forms Fa and ta-va, we have,’ &c. Here, as often else- 
where, we find Mr. Donaldson identifying the general notion 
of objective nearness, with the peculiar connection between 
the subject speaking and the subject spoken to. In other 
words, he identifies the second personal pronoun with the 
second (it would, surely, have been far better to call it the 


“ New Cratylus, p. 153. 
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third) pronominal or positional element—an element with 
which it has no connexion whatever, either psychological 
or etymological, as I hope, in a few lines’ consideration, to 
make abundantly manifest. 

When it was first suggested, as above quoted, by Mr. 
Donaldson, I was inclined to smile at the notion of con- 
sidering language at a point earlier than that at which it 
‘became a medium of communication between two speak- 
ing persons.” Now, however, it seems to me that the 
learned author’s error (if indeed I am right in considering 
it as such) has been in a great degree owing to, or rather 
is a natural consequence of, his having neglected this ul- 
terior investigation. Certainly, as there are in each of the 
“two speaking persons” certain intuitions antecedent to 
their meeting, it seems but natural to expect that an ex- 
amination into the vocal elements also by which these are 
expressed, should have to ascend above the era of inter- 
communication. This I shall now attempt to do, and so 
to set forth for the learner as clearly as I can the successive 
origin, or rather drawing forth into the light of conscious- 
ness, of these primary intuitions. 

First, then, come forth the notions of here and there, 
arising out of the primary intuition of space, and immedi- 
ately suggested for distinct consciousness by the occurrence 
of an object here and objects there, that is, of the me and 
the its. Immediately after, and rather coordinate with 
than arising out of the two former notions, occurs that of 
the near,* that is, of course, objective nearness (for the 
idea of subjectivity has never yet been awakened), and from 


* I think every one will, on reflection, recognise the near as distinct from, 
and not a mere modification of the there, however it may, in the commence- 
ment of thought, have been confused therewith under a common name. 
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the vocal element (ka, ga, Fa), indicative of this objective 
nearness, come naturally enough, at a later period, recipro- 
cals, relatives, interrogatives, aud indefinites. The subject 
cannot indeed avoid a feeling of difference between itself 
and the objects or its around ; but finding itself here while 
they are all ¢here, it has hitherto been content to accept this 
as the sole distinction, to call itself the here, and them the 
there, and seek no farther. How then does the subject first 
become distinctly conscious of its own subjectivity? the 
case is, I believe, the same with this as with other ideas. 
They lie hidden within the recesses of the soul until the 
occurrence of an object, in what way soever, corresponding 
to them, and are then seen themselves by, as it were, the 
reflection therefrom of their own light, just as we might 
suppose a lamp to be for ever pouring its rays into the dark 
unconscious of their brightness, until from some fitting 
object they should be back reflected to their source. The 
subject then becomes possessed of the idea of subjectivity, 
and thereafter distinctly conscious of his own subjectivity 
by meeting with another subject, by having, that is, sub- 
jectivity presented to him as an object. In most cases, 
probably, the awakening of the idea commences with the 
first interchange of glances with another’s eye. | 

The man finds, to his perplexity, somewhat among the 
there presenting a strange approach to identity with the 
here. Heretofore he had been content to find in the con- 
trast of there and here the entire of that vast difference which 
he could not but be conscious of between himself and the 
its around him. Now, however, he has met with somewhat 
which, as he feels, differs from these its even as he himself 
differs ; and yet it isnot here, but there. His first feeling of 
embarrasment is indicated by the name which he attaches to 
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it—the there-here, the it-me (ta-va). But the mental pro- 
cess cannot stop here. Having been now made to perceive 
that there is in the me something besides and other than the 
here, he is led to question himself as to what this additional 
something may be. Thus, at length, does the idea of the 
7 come into distinct consciousness; the subject has become 
aware of his own subjectivity by meeting with the, for him, 
objectised subjectivity of another. Upon the attainment 
of the I, the thow follows of course. 

That this, or something much like this, is really the order 
in which these ideas successively take their places as parts 
of man’s consciousness, may perhaps be thought to derive 
some confirmation from the known fact that young children, 
even after they have begun to speak, have not yet acquired 
the idea of the I, but speak of themselves in the third per- 
son, 6. g. not “1 will go,” but ““ Kate will go,” not ““ give it 
me,” but * give it Kate.”* The little girl who uses this 
language, has not yet fully learned to regard herself as a 
subject, but as an object only, as in fact we all frequently 
view ourselves, or rather as we always view ourselves when- 
ever the word me is made use of by us. ἢ 

A comparison of the Indo-Germanick languages with one 
another, places it beyond doubt that the vocal signs for the 
second personal pronoun thou, and the second numeral two, 
are but varied forms of the same word. And, I think, no 
one can attentively consider the matter without remarking 


* See “ Philosophy of Consciousness,” Blackwood’s Ed. Mag, vol. xuitk. 
p- 788. 

t That me refers to the subject viewed objectively—viewed, I mean, as its 
own object—may be familiarly illustrated by the recollection that nobody every 
in answer to the question “Who is there?’ replied with “It’s I,” until the 
rules of mere formal grammar had compelled him to do violence to his 
nature. On the contrary, one feels “here is me” to be as unpleasant as “it’s 
me” is natural and easy. The reason is that in the latter expression the 
here is objectized, and so made into a there. 
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that the one, two arise altogether from the connection be- 
tween the person speaking and the person spoken to, a 
connection perfectly unique. Anybody will feel this, who, 
while addressing himself to another, will begin to count the 
people in the room. He will at once feel, I mean, the 
naturalness of commencing with himself, and proceeding 
next to the person with whom he is in direct communication, 
one, two, while all others present will collectively constitute 
the there or three. Then, out of this connection with the 
person ‘with whom we are speaking, this feeling of ““ toward- 
liness,” as, for want of a fitter word, I have termed it in the 
annexed chart, arise the notions of nextness, duality, and 
others variously therewith connected. In all which it will 
be observed, that neither in thought, nor, when we examine 
them, in the vocal elements, is there any introduction of the 
guttural or the notions thereto belonging. The guttural we 
first meet with in the he. ' Now it appears, on consideration, 
that although in the he the notions of objectivity and sub- 
jectivity are combined, the former is greatly predominant, 
so that it is no wonder that on the one hand an objective 
vocal element should be employed for the expression of this 
relation, while, on the other, the element selected is that of 
the ear rather than of the there. Perhaps there may be 
a seeming inconsistency in saying that the element indicative 
of objective nearness has been selected, to denote the proxi- 
mity of the he to the J, a proximity the entire ground of 
which lies in. the subjectivity attributed to an object by the 
thinker’s imagination. But this is merely an early use of 
the metaphorical language inevitable in all speech relating 
to other than sensible things. “Ey# (or rather σέ, ta-va) is 
the first metaphor. 

I shall now, I hope, at least after reference to the annexed 
table, be thought to have fully made it out that ta-va and 
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Fa are utterly distinct, and belong to notions having no 
immediate connection with one another. Here, there, and 
near are all objective. J is, of course, purely subjective, 
and thou, in its strongest form, that of speaking to another 
person, and at the same time looking him in the face, or 
rather in the eyes, almost equally so; while Ae, though not 
at present subjective, is subjective in posse, and precisely by 
the attribution of this potential subjectivity is distinguished 
from the other external objects, viz. the its, around us. Mr. 
Donaldson has confused the objective pronominal or posi- 
tional near, with the subjective personal pronoun thow. 
This he would hardly have done, had he noted that while 
in psychological order thou is clearly prior to he, and is ac- 
cordingly fitly termed the second personal pronoun; it is 
equally manifest, both from psychological considerations and 
from the succession of the organs with which they are 
severally uttered, that ta is prior to ka, the there to the zear. 
So that the proper arrangement of the positionals is, (1) pa, 
&e., (2) ta, &e., (3) ka, &e. And the etymological con- 
nexion of the second personal pronoun with all its derivatives 
is entirely with the first and second of these positionals, while 
with the third it has nothing whatever to do. The occasion 
of Mr. Donaldson’s oversight is probably to be found in his 
use of the term pronouns instead of pronominals (which he 
employs very rarely), or positionals, for the vocal represen- 
tatives of the primary notions of locality. It is most difficult 
to avoid confusion when old words are employed in new 
senses, especially in senses akin to those wherein we have 
long been familiar with them. TI have only to add, that for 
these remarks, I hope I may be held sufficiently excused by 
the consideration that the greater the value of any work, the 
more is the need that its errors or oversights should be dis- 
covered and corrected. Whereupon, not without a hope 
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that this little book, duly perused, may have been of use— 
I would gladly write, of some considerable use, to them, 
I now bid my readers very heartily farewell. 


THE END. 


METCALFE AND PALMER, PRINTERS, CAMBRIDGE. 
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